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PREFACE 


Thr 8iory of Lord Auckland's Indian career, as 
told in this volume, seemed historically incomploto 
without the chapters which record the measures taken 
or sanctioned by Lord Ellenhorough for subsequent 
advance of our troops to K&bnl, and for their final 
retirement from Afghinist&m To the materials used 
by Kaye and Durand in their respective histories, time 
has added little that is either new or of much impor¬ 
tance. The documents, old and now, consulted in the 
making of this little volume, are indicated, as occasion 
arises, in the footnotes. Kaye's great work, in its 
later editions, and Durand's unfinished naiTative still 
hold the field between them as trustworthy guidoM 
to a just appreciation of the polity which led to the 
Afghan War of i838-4a. To the revised Blue-Book 
of 1859, and the debate raised by Mr. Dunlop's motion 
of the 19th of March, 1861, wo owe the full and final 
confirmation of Kaye's charges against the compilers 
of the ‘garbled Blue-Book' of 1839. In telling the 
dismal story of events which happened fif^ years ago, 
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I have passed pei'baps fcoo lightly over the crowuiog 
injoMtice which charged tho Indian I'uvcnucs with thu 
lifteen millions sterling oxpendeil on an enterpnac 
conceived and followed out in aid of British intei-esto 
idone. 


Jtfflrdi, 1693. 


L. j. *r. 
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CHAPTEB I 

iHTUODUCTOaY 

WriRK Lord Williiun Boiitlnok sailed down tlie 
Hug]i iu March, 1855, tho post ho had iillod so heno- 
fieoQtly for seven yooi-s fell for a time to the cha:^ of 
his socond-m-counoil« the genial and large-minded 
Sir Charles Mctcalfo, who had been trained under 
Lord Wellesley in the beat school of Anglo-Indian 
statesmanship, had since helped to mould tho policy 
of ono Native Court after onotlror, aud had finally 
borne a leading part in all tho great moasures of 
Bontinok’s govorument. 

It was only as provisional Govomor-Goneral that 
Motcolfo hold a post once filled by Warren Hastings 
and Sir John Shore, both like him cIyU servanta of 
tho East India Company. Hod ^0 Court of Directors 
been allowed thoir own way, the provisional tenure 
would have been made permanent. They had already 
declared in effect that no other man than Metcalfe 
could be trusted to carry on the reforming process 
which Bentinck with his aid bad set on foot. But tho 
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Ministry of that day held fast to Canning’s rule, that 
the highest oifica in India should invariably bo filled 
from England alone, and tbo Dirocton had to content 
themselves with a weiglity protost against the new 
system of oxolu(fing Uioir soivants fi*om an office 
which some of them liad hithorto filled with groat 
advantage to the common wool. 

Early in 1835, during the sliort-livod Ministry of 
Sir Eobci’t Feel, the choice of a porinanunt succoHSor 
to Bentinck fell upon Lord Heytesbury, a diplomotint 
of fair repute. But a few months latoi' FocVh uoiiiinett 
was sot aside by the now Premier, Lord Molboumo, 
who reclaimed the post for one of his own ooUoaguos, in 
the teeth of pmedents set by his political opponents 
twice within thirty years. In Soptombor of tliat year, 
shortly after Bentinok's arrival; the vacant post wan 
conferred upon Lord Auckland, an able and popular 
member of the Whig Cabinet ^ 

Ocoigo Eden, second son of Pitt’s Lord Auckland, 
was bom in August, 1784, at Eden Pam, near 
Beckenham in Kent. His father, William XCdon, 
third son of a Durham baronet, had ontoiud the 
House of Commons in 1774, had within two yoarH 
become President of the new Board of Trade, and 
in 1778 was one of the five Commissioners sent to 
America by Lord North, to try and patch up a peace 
with the revolted colonies. As Chief Secretary for 
Ireland under Lord Carlisle, he sat by virtue of his 
office in the Irish Parliament In 1783, Eden and 
‘ Tliornton't Briti$h Empire M iMdia, vol. vi. 
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Hit were colleagues in the Shelburne Uiniatry. The 
two men found tbemsolvcs in close agreement on all 
questions of economy and finance. During Pitt’s 
long tenure of power Eden was employed on several 
important missions to Franco, Spain, Holland; and the 
Tlnited States. In 1793, Pitt mado his friend a peer 
under the titlo of Lord Auckland. On Pitt’s latiro- 
itiunt in iHoi, Auckland withdrew from active politics 
’mto dio rural pnvaoy of Eden Form, where ho died of 
heart disooHe in 1814, four years after the death of 
Ills oldest son. His wife was sister to Lord Minto, 
a former Qovomor-Gcncral of India, and his oldest 
(laughter, Pitt’s first and only love, was married to 
the Earl of Buddnghamshire, whose family has 
fumishod more than one Governor to Madras. 

The new Lord Auckland had taken his d^ree at 
Oxford in 1806, had been called three years later to 
the Bar, and in 1811 had entered the House of 
Commons, where he voted steadily with the Whigs, 
until his father's death removed him to 'another 
place.’ When the Whigs in 1830 returned to power 
after tlicir long exile, Lord Auckland at once found 
a seat in Lord Grey's Cabinet as President of the 
Board of Trade. Four years later he became First 
Lord of the Admiralty under Grey’s successor, Lord 
Melbourne. Going out with his leader in December, 
he Toturned to the same post under the same Premier 
in the following April. In Novombor, 1835, Lord 
Auckland sailed for India round the Cape, the Court 
of Directors having fii'st sped their parting guest with 
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eamcsb injunctions to follow carefully in the footsteps 
of bis peaceful and reforming predecessor 
By that time the Directoi's had begun to recant the 
praises of their former fayourito, Sir Charles jMotcalfc, 
who had had the hai'dihood to cairy tlirougU his 
Council, witliout previous reference to I/cadenhall 
Street, an Act which dedarod tho Press in India as 
free os the Prose at homo. Practical frccilom tl\o 
Anglo-Indian Press had enjoyed for some years post, 
liut the harsh laws under which Silk Buckingham 
had been deported in 1833 had not boon ropesJod 
before Bentinck resigned his post. Aided and oncour> 
aged by his likomindod colleague, tho future Lord 
Iklacaulay, Metcalfe promptly carried out tho reform 
which his predecessor had doomed inovitablo; and the 
Act of August, 1835, mode tho Piess of all State- 
control, within tho limits proscribed by tho law of 
England. Tho question, indeed, as Macaulay put it 
in one of bis trenchant Minutes, was not whether tliu 
Proas should bo free, but whether, being free, it 
should be called free. * Wo oro exposed ’—ho added 
—'to all tho dangem—dangers, I conceive, greatly 
exaggerated—of a free Press, and at tho same time we 
contrive to incur aJl tho opprobrium of a cousorehip^* 
This measure, which brought the law into olose 
accordance with the facts of his day, brought Met¬ 
calfe's Indian career to a premature close. Ho had 
accepted tho Qovomment of Agra, when that great 


* nfcfMitary (/ HaUmai to], rvi; Hiomton. 

* Sir O. Trovolyon’s U/i and LetUn nfLord Maeavlay. 
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province was raised for the moment into a separate 
Presidency. In Marob^ after Lord Auckland's 
arrival in Calcutta, Metcalfe consented to go to Agra 
on the lower level of Lieutenant-Qoveraor, until some 
higher appointment fell in. But bia eyes were 
presently opened to tiie change which his recent 
policy had wrought in the temper of his * honourable 
masters.' When the Ooveinorsbip of Madras fell 
vacant, his obvious claims to the succession were 
ignored by the same body which bad once fought so 
hard for the right to make him a Governor-General 
The Court of Directors turned a deaf ear even to the 
pleadings of Lord William BenUnck, who fared no 
better with the Premier himself. 

Metcalfe’s letter to India House touching the 
reports be had beard of the Court's displeasure drew 
forth a dilatory and curt reply:—' The continuance 
in you provisionally,' they said,' of the highest office 
which it is in the power of the Court to confer, might 
have satiefied you that their confidence had not been 
withdrawn.' The answer received in August, 1837, 
to a letter written about a year before failed to satisfy 
Metcalfo, who forthwith tendered his resignation to 
Lord Auckland, and prepared to quit the country 
where his thirty-eight years of unbroken, able, and 
conspicuous service seemed to have been wiped out by 
an alleged insult to the dignity and the prejudices of 
the East India Board 

A kindly letter from Lord Auckland expressed his 
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deep regret at tbo loss for India of its beat officer, and 
for bimself of hie best help'in&te. 

Bidding farewell in Deoembor to his sorrowing 
fnends at Agra, and exchanging somo lost words with 
the OoTcmor>Qoneral at Cawnpur, Motoalfo wont 
down to Calcutta, whore ho encountered a daily, 
almost hourly storm of farewells from rcKidonts of all 
classes and colours, during tho fortnight before he 
saile^l homo. No Indian ruler smoo Warren liastings 
had been honoured with so full-voicod a manifustatioii 
of x)Opulai* sympathy. At tho ago of fifty-three- hi*, 
had gone out to India a boy of fifteen—Metcalfe 
exchanged Ure service of which ho had long been tlio 
pride and ornament for a carcei* not less distinguisbod 
under the Crown, a career cut short by tho disoase 
which killed him in 1846. As his biographer trtily 
said of him, 'thei'o are few examples on record of men 
in whom tho finest moral qualities havo been nniuvl 
with so healthy an intoUoct—so sound an under¬ 
standing.' Lord William Bcntinck spoke of him 
HS a colleague whose behaviour -was 'of the noblest 
kind,* who 'never cavilled on a trifle, and never 
yielded to me on a point of importanco.* IUh genial 
temper created—in Marsbman's words—* a perpetual 
sunshine around him;* and none who know liiiii, 
however slightly, can forget that winning charm of 
manner, that sweet, unstudied courtesy, which placcfl 
all who approached him at their ease, and captured 
without seeming effort the goodwill of rivals and 
opponents. 



CHAPTER II 


Lobd Auckland’s Domestic Policy 

Ok tho 2oth of March, 1836, tlie new Governor- 
Ocnoral took the usual oaths of office in Goyemmcnt 
House. At the fai'ewoll banquet given him by the 
Court of Directors, Lord Auckland had avowed his 
exultation at the opportunity thus afforded him of 
* doing good to his fellow-creatures, of promoting 
education and knowledge, of improving the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in India, of extending tiic 
blessings of good government and happiness to 
millions of hei* people.' These phrases bad not then 
lost their novelty, nor had those who heard them 
any cause to doubt the speaker’s good faith. They 
felt that Bentinck’s successor lionesUy meant to carr}' 
on tho work which Bentinck had begun. 

In India ovci'ything seemed to betoken the con¬ 
tinuance of a peace which had lasted already for ten 
years. From the Sutlej to Cape Comorin, from tho 
CasUc-Palaco of tho Mughal at Delhi to the Niadm’s 
Capital at Haidarflb&d, not a cloud appeared above 
the political horizon. Beyond the Sutlej our old and 
faithful ally, Banjit Singh, had lately abandoned bis 
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tiobemes ojT conquest in iho neighbouring provinces of 
Sind. In tho North-Weatom Provinces -the now 
settlement of the land revenue was going steadily 
forward under tho control of Robort Bii*d. English 
odicors wore successfully teaching the wild tribes of 
Mairwiira, Khdndcsb, and Guin»6r to forego their 
barbarous rites and practices in oxcliungo for thu 
blessings of civilkod rule. Tho Imlinn Treasuries 
wore full to overflowing. Cold-mannoied, reticent, shy, 
good-natured, robust of flguro, disliking all pomp luid 
parade, and dolighting in rogular oiRcial work, Lonl 
Auckland was ominently fitted by toiupcramont and 
long expcrlenoo to discharge tiro most exacting duties 
of quiet times. 

Of his ability there was no doubt A few years 
later Lord Fitzgerald, as President of the Board of 
Control, testified warmly to tho strong iinprosaion 
which Lord Auckland’s dcspatchoa and State papers 
bad made upon him; adding that ‘ho was, with tho 
sole exception of Lord John Bussell, by for tho ablest 
member of his party. His views most statesmanlike, 
and his government of India particularly just’ 
According to Charles Greville who know him well, 

‘ his understanding was excellent, bis tompor placid, 
his taste and tact exquisite, his disposition, notwith¬ 
standing his appai'cnt gravity, choorfol, and under 
his cold exterior there was a heart overflowing with 
human kindness, and with the deepest feeling^ of 
affection, charity, and benevolence.' Throughout his 
career he seems to have made no personal enemies, 
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and many warm ftionds of all politioal colours. The two 
sisters who shared his household life in India loved 
him fervently—in Greville's words, as *a husband, 
a brother, and a friend combined in one The weak 
point in his character as a statesman was a certain 
diffidence in his own judgement, a diffidence which was 
soon to lead him, his party, and his country, into 
disaster. 

The new rule, however, began well. Lord Auckland 
had not been two months in office, when bis Govern* 
mont passed what the English in Calcutta wore pleased 
to call the ' Block Act* It was a measure introduced 
by lilacaulay, then Law Member of Council, for doing 
away with a ffiie old anomaly in the administration of 
civil justice. Until then any European cast in a civil 
suit before one of tho Mvfanal or country courts 
might carry his appeal, not to the Sadr Adalaty or 
High Court of the Company, but to tho Supreme 
Court of tho Crown. The anomaly was of course 
unjust and invidious; but mony of our country* 
men in India cherished it os one of tiieir dearest 
privileges, a kind of bulwark to British ascendency 
in the East. 

There was no valid reason for miuntaining a 
privilege which implied that tho Sadr Court, com¬ 
posed of tried and selected members of the Company’s 
Service, might be good enough for the Native millions, 
but could not be trusted to administer common justice 
to a few hundred white men. ' If it is not fit for 
' * TK$ OrrrfDi Ktmein (Second Fart), vola. it and Ui. 
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that purpoao,* wrote Ifacaulay in a Council Minute— 
for the days of oral discussion were not yet—* it ought 
to bo made so. If it ia fit to administor justice to tbo 
great body of the people, why should we exempt a 
mero handful of settlers from its jurisdiction ?... If 
we take pains to show that wo distrust our highest 
courts, how can wo expect that tlio Natives of t))o 
country wiU place confidence in tlioin?’ Wliilo his 
moaeure was boforo tho Council, complaints against it 
came not from EngUsInnon nor from Ktiglisb journals 
in the provinces, but from the English community of 
Calcutta, to whom the measure would not apply. 
These grew loud in thoii* clamours aiul flaring in 
their abuse. A weaker man than Macaulay would 
have oursed tho day when ho drafted the Bill which 
BOOUi‘ed tho fi’ccdom of the Indian Press. But all 
tho wild words hui'lod at him day after day by most 
of the Calcutta newspapers, and anon by enraged 
orators at public mootings, failed for a moment tu 
shako his solid mind from its reasoned oUegianco to 
the cause of freo speech. 

After the passing of tho Act wbicli placed our 
countrymen in civil suits on a level with Natives before 
tbo law, the clamour and scurrility of its opponents, 
chiefly lawyers with their foUowms and tdlios in the 
Press, waxed even bolder and more insensate than 
before. To find himself called cheat, liar, swindler, 
charlatan, in some of the Calcutta journals, became for 
Kacaulay a regular experience. The oUmato of tho 
City of Palaces in the hot season may go far to account 
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for some of the f^ntic outbarsto, which in their 
brntaiitj recalled certain Eights of Burke's oratory in 
Westminster Hall. 

X^evertboless, in September of this very year, 1856, 
kSaoaulay wrote to the Court of Biiectors a despatch 
in which he stoutly contended, not only that * we acted 
wisely when we passed the law on the subject of the 
Press/ but also that ‘ wo should act most unwisely if 
wo wore now to repeal that law.' His own estimate 
of the limited influence of the Press in India, whether 
for good or evil, was amply justified by after-events. 
The agitation against the Black Act woe prosootly 
transferred &om Calcutta to the House of Commons. 
In March, 1838, a Committee of Inquiry was moved 
forbut the Melbourne Ministry rallied to the sup¬ 
port of their colleague in India, and the motion had to 
bo dropped ^ 

In the cause of eduoatlon Macaulay, as President of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, found a willing 
and useful patron in the new Govcmor-Qenoral. 
Under Lord William Bontinck the English language 
had been made the vehicle of instruction for Kativos 
in the higher schools, the one door to pi'cferment in 
the public seiwico. By way of spun'ing the ambition 
of Hative scholars to gain more than a sinattering of 
Westoim culture, Lord Auckland founded a certain 
number of scholarships for the principal Oovei-nment 
schools. At the same time he would not ignore the 
claim of the millions to lesarn some rudiments of 
* 14/t ^lord ifocoMtoy. 
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knowledge through their own mother-tongues. From 
this text indeed the Court of Dirootors bad been 
preaching for several years past, warning their servants 
not to underrate tlio importance of voinoculai' teacliing 
in a country whoro ' a thorough study of tho English 
language can be placed within tho reach of a vory 
small proportion ’ of tho people. Macaulay himself 
had always recognized tlio wisdom of this dootvino, 
and bis Committee put fortli a inanifoato in favour of 
employing tlio vernacular languages in all tlio primary 
schools. Before ho loft India in 1838 his oBbrta to 
organize a goneitd system of popular schooling won; 
banning to bear such modest firuit as the scanty 
funds at his Committee’s disposal would allow 
Lord Auckland helped to further tho now gi'owth of 
medical scienco among a people who had hitherto 
walked in tho darkness of old-world thcorioa and 
traditions. Tho last days of Bontinck’s ruio had 
witnessed the founding of a refoiinod Medical College 
in Calcutta, for tho training of Native studonts in 
every branch of medical sclonoe, accoi'ding to tho boat 
Enropoan lights, by moans of tbo English language 
alone. Tho College opened with a full staff of pro¬ 
fessors, a libiary, a museum, and all tho appliances 
needed for the working of so largo a sohomo. Many 
persons shook their beads over an oxporimont which 
seemed to war against Native prejudice. How, they 
askod, can you expect a good Hindu to defile himself 
by catting up a dead body 7 Until then, dissection 
* KAjro'ii AdminiMratkai Satt iruKa CbnqMny. 
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had boon piiictised only on goata and a few otbor 
animals. Bat in 1837 foai* of the most promising 
students in the new college might bo seen asing their 
scalpels on a human corpse, and many more were 
soon to follow their example. Similar colleges sprang 
up in Bombay and Madras. In course of time India 
came to poesess a school of medical science worthy to 
compare with some of its Western rivals. Medical 
schools of various grades have since been established 
in many parts of our Indian Empire, furnishing useful 
assistants to the medical chiefs, filling the public hospi* 
tals and dispensaries with a large staff of skilful workers, 
and relieving the ordinary ailments of the people. 

On his way up the country in the cold season of 
i 837'>8, the Qovemor-Qeneral bad a neai‘ view of 
the horrors caused by a famine which was then 
raging over the whole Doib, from Allahdb^ to Delhi. 
The drought which began in 1836 bad now turned 
the broad plains between the Jumna and the Ganges 
into a brown sandy waste. There was little food left 
either for men or cattle. Multitudes of starving 
wretches thronged the road from Cawnpur to Agra, 
dying in heaps by the wayside, or trying to live upon 
roots, berries, and refuse straw, glad even to pick out 
the grain which had passed undigested through the 
bodies of troop-horses on the maroh. Private charity 
saved here and there a few lives, and many sufferers 
found strength to earn their daily meal of rice or 
coarse grain on the relief-works whiob the Qovem- 
ment had started in the staioken districts. But in 
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gpifce of private and public effort, 800,000 persona 
died of hunger or disease, while the consequent romis- 
siona of land revenue fell not fai* alioH of a million 
atorling. 

Humane by nature, Lord Auckland gave frooly from 
his private purse in aid of the State funds towards 
the relief of human suffering; ami hm example 
encouraged others to spend tlioir money an<l thoir 
time for the same good purpose. Ah a prudent Ktatoa* 
man bo recogni^sed the need of provontivo moaRures 
against tho recurrence of a calamity which Htruck 
through the people at the State itself. Tho ago of 
railways bad hardly begun, even in Europe, nor had 
any large scheme of irrigation been as yet devised for 
that part of India whose harvests depended on Uio 
due amount and distribution of tlio yearly rainfall. 
Lord HasUngs indeed had made a good beginning 
with tho canals In the Delhi district, the cost of 
which, he dcolarod, would bo ' money laid out more 
profitably for tho Company than it could 1 >o in any 
other mode of application.' But it remained for 
Colonel John Colvin of the Bengal Engineers to lay 
before Dol'd Auckland a scliomo far more ambitious 
than any hitherto oorriod out Lord Auckland readily 
sanctioned a fall and searching inquiry into tho prob* 
able working of Colvin’s plans. A careful survey of 
the whole ground, conducted by Major Cautley, after¬ 
wards known to fame as Sir Proby Cautley, maker of 
tho great Ganges Canal, resulted in the Boport of 
3 £ay, 1840. In this Report Colvin's great project, 
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whose ultimate success was to bo linked with the 
names of Cautley and Lord Dalhousio, was shown to 
be entirely practicable'. 

The Court of Dii'ectors were not slow to sanction 
an undertaking designed to irrigate the whole of the 
province which had been inva<led by the recent 
famine. Before Lord Auckland left India, a Com¬ 
mittee of three of the Company’s ablest officers, Abbott, 
Baker, and Cautley, had reported upon the beat 
moans of oorrying out the Court’s decree. But the 
Afgh&n War had ditiinod the Indian Ti-easury; and 
Auckland's successor, when ho found time to consider 
the subject, stood out for his own modifioations of 
the original scheme. Instead of a canal for irrigation, 
he insisted on making a great navigable waterway, 
whose surplus watem alone, if any, might be used for 
the benefit of the adjacent fields. Lord Hardiuge, 
however, with the approval of the India House, 
reverted to the old rational belief in irrigation as 
the first requisite for a thirsty land. Urged on 
by James Thomason, then Lieutenanb-Qoyemor of 
the North-Weatem Provinces, Hardinge resolved in 
1847 to push the work forward as fast as the 
means then available would allow. With greater 
energy and more abundant means Lord Dalhousie 
took up the unfinished task, and in April, 1854, the 
Ganges Canal became a living and n memorable foot. 

* Xiy*** AJM^niutralfon SatiJndia ; Hon. Emily Edan’t 

Up a* Cbwntry; qf Ou Indian JYimiM OmmtMfon, xS8o; Sir It. 

Teispio'i India in xBSo. 
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During Lord Auckland's prolonged absence from 
Calcutta the question of education sdll ligui'crl in 
the business of his Council The old controversy 
between the advocates of English teaching and the 
Orientalists or friends of Sanskrit and Arabic had 
not been wholly silenced by the victory of the fonner 
Under Uentinck's Resolution of Marcli 7, 
certain grants uf public money had boon witlulrawn 
firom those Native colleges in which the old olassical 
languages of the East were alone taught. Ry moans 
of those grants many a poor scholar had liecn enabled 
to pursue the studios on wliich his futuro depended. 
In his Minuto of November, 1H39, J.onl Auckland 
sought to redress a manifest griovanoo by doci'eeiug 
that Qovermuont scholarships should not bo condned 
to English-teaching colleges alone. This concession 
to a just demand annoyed tho nioit} thorough-going 
friends of European learning; and tho soaloiis Scotch 
missionary, Dr. Alexander Duff, who had pioncorod 
the triumph of the modern or Anglicist school, took 
up his parable against any oompi'omiso with tUo 
absurd old systems of the East. But oven Dr. Dulfs 
eloquence failed to convince tho Govornment of its 
alleged baoksUding 

A few months later Lord Auckland's. Council 
enacted certain refoims demanded or suggested by 
tho changed conditions of our rule in India. Man}' 

* Kayo; Sir IL liswronoo's B$$au$) Tliomtoti'a inc/tan PuMc 
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of our countrymen bftd for some time been railing 
Against the speotaole of a strong Christian Govern- 
ment allying itself in various ways with the reli¬ 
gious rites and observances of Hindu idolaters and 
Muliammadan fnaatics. Even lioadenhall Street in¬ 
sisted that the time had gone by when their troops 
should pai*ado at Kabivo festivals, when salutes should 
1 n> fired and ofToriuga from the Company presented to 
iinagoe of Hindu gods, when the civil oiGoer of the 
district ahould be ordered to take port in the ceremonial 
lioiiours paid to Dm‘g(i or Jagann&th. Nor was it 
Hoomly for English officers to havo aught to do with 
tho management of Native temples and religious 
endowments. In April, i S40, Lord Auckland severed 
the old connexion between the Qovornment and the 
popular creeds of Ladia. The management of the 
tomple-revonues was to be handed over to the 
priests or their representatives; and the presence of 
Company's troops and Company's officers on duty 
at popular festivals was strictly forbidden. In all 
mattei-s touching their religion the people were to be 
toft entirely to themselves. Whether the Government 
were right in abolishing tho Pilgrim Tax also, is a 
question to which there wei'O two sides. It seemed to 
many to be rathor a concession to missionary clamour, 
than a return to sound economic rule. The tax was 
light in its inoidonoe, easy to collect, and was paid 
without a murmur, It yielded a revenue of £30,000 
a year. 



CHAPTER ni 


The Nathr States op India 

In the raiddle of 1B37 tho pcftoo of India wom ruftlcHl 
for a few hours by tho bold struku for ]X)weT of on 
ambitious lady at Lucknow. On tho night of July 7 
died, rather suddenly, tho worthless Nasir-iid’din, 
King of Oudh; for the old title of HawAb Wazfr had 
been exchanged in 1819 for that of SliAh or King. It 
was thought by many that he had been poisoned by 
his adoptive mother, the PidshAlu Begain, whoso 
reputed son, Mdnna Jdn, he bad formally disowned. 
Tidings of his fatal illness had alrca<ly reached tlio 
British Resident, Colonel John Low, one of tliose 
soldier-politicals whose feats of arms have been out¬ 
shone by their wisdom in council Sending off a 
hasty message to the Brigadier in cantonments, ho 
wont straight to the royal palace with two of his 
officers, to prepaie for placing tlie king’s uncle, as 
rightful heir by Muhammadan law, on the vacant 
throne. Before that heir was ready to boar his part 
in the coming ceremonial, the Begam uxd her fol¬ 
lowers were for the moment masters of tho position. 
The few Englishmen in the palace, with the heir of 
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their choice, were virtual prisonors, while an armed 
rabble filled the great ball, in the middle of which 
the Begam's favourite sat enthroned, the Begam 
horsolf looking on from behind the curtmns of her 
palanquin. 

After a vain attempt to dissuade her from a hopeleas 
enterprise, the Resident with bis small party con¬ 
trived to escape fh>in the scone of tumuli Outside 
the palace they found the troops who bad been sped 
thither in answer to Low’s summons. After some vain 
parleying with the insurgents, Low called upon the 
Queon to surrender herself and Kdnna Jiin within a 
quarter of an hour. The time of grace—it was then 
early moming—passed by, and still the Begam made 
no sign. Our guns opened with grapeshot, which 
blew in the poloce-gate. Tbo insurgents Bed before 
the advancing Sepoys, leaving some forty dead behind 
them. The Begam and her nominee were sent off 
as prisoners to Ch\m&r, and by 10 a.m. of the 8th, 
the new king, Muhammad Ali, who by strange good 
luck bad remained unhurt in some quiet comer, 
was installed on the •nxaenad and crowned by the 
Resident's own hands. 

An hour before tlie outbreak which, but for tbo 
cool courage of three Engliahmon and the timely 
arrival of the troops, might have ripened into a 
general massacre, the new king had signed an agree* 
roont drawn up by Low, that be would consent to 
* any new treaty for tbo bottei* government of the 
country tbat the British Government might think 
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proper to propose to him/ In aceordanco with this 
pledge be signed in September, with manifest 
reloct&nce, a treaty which partially set aside Lord 
Wellesley's treaty of 1801, and under a show of 
removing past abuses, imposed new burdens upon the 
revonooe of Oudh. It provided for one thing that two 
reg^monta of botso, five of foot, with two batteries, 
organiiied and disciplined by British oilicors, slmuld 
be maintained in Oudh at a yearly cliorgu to that 
kingdom of sixteen lakhs, or £1 do,000. This force 
was never to bo employed in * the ordinary collection of 
revenue.' It was also stipulatod that the managomont 
of any district in which gross anarchy, misrule, and 
oppression might still prevail, should bo transfci'rcd 
to British officers for an indefinite period; the surplus 
receipts, if any, to be regularly paid into the King's 
Treasury. 

This treaty, of which Lord Auckland and his Council 
wore the real framers, proved hardly loss diHtastoful 
to the Kesidont than to the King. Some of its main 
features ran counter to Colonel Low's ideas. The old 
treaty had serious flaws in it, and the attempt to 
check misgovemmont and to reduce the overgrown 
armies of the kingdom might seem worthy of all 
praise. But the Resident saw that matters could not 
be mended by saddling Oudh with a costly contingent 
of Sepoys oiganized on the British model, and 00m- 
monded by British officers. As a check to misrule, 
moreover, the new arrangement did not go far 
enough. 
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At homo the treaty mot with email favour, lu 
their despatch of Apiil, 1839, the Court of Dirootora 
disallowed it altogether, and ordered the Indian 
Governroent to make tbcii* decision known without 
delay to tiie King. Lord Auckland merely informed 
the Ring that be stood released from the burden of 
paying for the new auxiliary force. But no mention 
was made of tho leading fact that the whole treaty 
had been sot aside. The King and his Ministers were 
thus led to bolievo that oei'tain clauses of that treaty 
wore still in force, and could be worked to their own 
adyantogo. Loi’d Auckland’s strange suppression of 
tho truth seems to have misled his countrymen in 
India, and to have escaped the notice of the powers 
at homo. Neither Lord Hoxdinge in 1847, nor Colonel 
Sleoinau in 1H54, knew that the whole treaty had 
been annulled. It was left for Lord Dalhonsie to 
discover the tinth, as confirmed by Low himself, then 
a membci’ of his Council, and to acquaint the India 
House with the extent to which Lord Auckland bad 
evaded their commands*. 

In the year 1839 Lord Auckland’s attention was 
called to the misdeeds of an unruly Prince in the 
highlands of Western India. When the last of die 
Mardthi Feshwds passed from bis dirone at Poona 
into tho dignified seoluBion of Bldidr, Lord Hsstings 
hold out a band of politic compassion to the long- 
ncgloctcd heir of tho house of SivO|)i, the founder of 

‘ Irwin’s Goxdtn ^ /»«««; Thornton’* J3«#*v { Knyo’s Sqwy War; 
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the Maritb& power. In 1819 tho young of 
S&t^ra exohanged tho lot of a pensioned captive for 
that of a sovereign prince, ruling, under British 
protection, over nearly a million subjeots, within 
an area of 5,coo squaro miles. Tho lldj&'H powers 
wore carefully defined by a treaty which placed him 
under the general control of a Britwli Ilcsulont. Tlic 
able liistorian of tho Mardthds, Captain Grant Duff, 
was appointed to be bis tutor. In (833 ho bogou 
to govern for hiiuself, and fur sotno few yoan ho 
gave his English patrons no cause for rooHonablo 
complaint. But aftoi* a tlino ho full undor tho in- 
iiaence of intriguing Brdbmans, ambitious courtiors, 
discontented barons, and other onomios of British 
rule. HIb angry spirit chafod undor tho shackles of 
a Ueaty which denied him all political powor, and 
left him little better, ho complained, than ‘ tho manager 
and farmer of a district.' Ho came to logard him- 
self 08 the rightful heir to all tho old olaims and 
glories of Mardthd greatness, the destined rustoror 
of Mardthd empire over Hindusidn. 

While Mountstuart Elphinstono was still Qovornor 
of Bombay, he had seen cause to warn tho lUjd 
against placing confidence in * VaJciU and low in¬ 
triguing agents;' and hod earnestly besought him to 
discard from his councils the numoi'ous agencies ho 
had sot on foot. But the seU-willod Prince would 
listen to no warnings from his English woU-wlahors. 
For many years he carried on a correspondence with 
Uie Portuguese Government at Qoa, in tho hope of 
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winnuig their armed support for a combined attack 
on the British Power which had crushed the Marathi 
League, and taken to itself the whole of the Peshw&’a 
dominions. For the same purpose he corresponded 
with his scheming countryman Apa Sihib, the 
banished ex>IUj& of Beriir, who had takon refuge 
with the ruler of Jodhpur. He also made 

disloyal ovorlurcs to tho Native ollicors and men of 
a Sepoy regiment in Bombay. 

These and other vagaries of the S^t&ra Bijd were 
reported &om time to time to tho Bombay Goyemmont, 
whose warnings and remonstrances eeem to have made 
no way against tho sinister influence of certain Euro- 
pean agents at the BAjd's court. In i839> the new 
Governor, Sir James Camac, an old and capable servant 
of the Company, resolved to give tho royal culprit one 
last chance for his throne. The proofs of his treason 
wore in Camao's bands. If the would only 
confess his fault and promise to behave bettor, all 
should be forgiven him. With Lord Auckland’s con* 
currenco, Camac proceeded in August, 1839. to S&tira. 
But tho IUj& would confess nothing, and rejected 
the few easy conditions on which be might have 
made hie peace with the paramount power. After 
three futile interviews and tho K&ji's final answer 
to the Kesident, Colonel Ovans, nothing remained 
for Camac but to caiTy out the instructions he 
had received from Simla. Under a proolaznation 
issued by Lord Auckland, the rctcaloitrant 
formally deposed and caiTied off as State prisoner to 
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Bonares, while bis brother Sb^jf was enthroned in 
his stead 

The Government had not yet heard tlio last of the 
exiled prince. HU English agents, of whom ho had 
sevei-al in each of the Presidency towns and oven iu 
England, worked the local picss busily and porsc- 
vcringly on his behalf, forwarded ])otltious, lottors, 
and statomonts of hU supposod wrongs to Lcadeuhall 
Street, Cannon Itowj and Westminster, and induced 
some eager politicians to light their patron's ctmso in 
the House of Commons. The lifijit’s wixings and the 
injustioo of the Indian Qovommont woic paraded for 
several years before the British public, and bocanie 
the text for some indignant oratory both in Parliament 
and the India House. In 1845 Hi*. Hume’s motion 
fur a parliamentary Inquiiy into tlm oX'B/ljd’H casn 
was thrown out after brief debate by a majority so 
crushing, that any further appeal to the Comnions 
would have been impossible, even if the imfi luul 
not died two years afterwards. There was no use, 
indeed, in stirring anew a question which, as Sir 
James Hogg pot it, had been dcoidod one way by 
throe suocessivo Qovonimonts in Bombay, by Lorrl 
Auckland’s Qovemmont in Calcutta, by tho Court of 
Birectois, and by three succoesivo Presidents of the 
Board of Control 1. 

On his way back from Simla, in January, 1840, 
Lord Auokland spent a few days at Gwalior, ex> 
changing courtesies with the young Mah&idjA Jankoji 
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Sindhia, the weak but well-moaning tenant of a 
throne once filled by MildhaTa B&o. In tbe days of 
Hidhava's successor, Daulat Bio, the power of the 
Sindhias liad been greatly curtailed by the arms and 
the statesmanship, first of Loi-d Wellesley, and after¬ 
wards of Lord Hastings. On the death of Daulat 
RAo in 1827, his widow, tlio strong-willed Boiza-Bai, 
adopted tho boy Jankoji os his heir, but resolved to 
kcop the government in her own hands as long as she 
could. . It was not until 1833 that the young prince's 
efforts to shake off her hated thraldom were crowned 
with full success. 

For nine years Jankoji Sindhia did his best to keep 
the peace among his unruly nobles, and his over¬ 
grown army, and to prove his loyalty to the British 
rule. In return for his conoun-enco in tho remodelling 
of tho Gwalior Contingent, Lord Auckland restored to 
him in 1837 those districts in KhAndesh which had 
been wrested from Daulat RAo. He co-operated with 
bis English neighbours in thoir campaign against 
Tbags and DakAits. In 1838 be turned back from 
Gwalior a mission which the ruler of HepAl had sent 
thither for purposes apparently hostile to the Indian 
Government. In the following year he arrested an 
envoy from Dost Muhammad, the able Amir of EAbul, 
against whom Lord Auckland had already declared 
war. It needed a stronger band than his, however, 
to repress the gi'owth of those ‘internal disorders 
which, soon after his eaily death, compelled the armed 
interference of Lord Auckland's successor. 


0 
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In another Mardthi State, tliat of Indoro, things 
were falling'into such wild confusion in 1837, tliat 
Lord Auckland had to use stem language towards 
the reigning sovereign, Hari Bdo Holkor. If ho did 
not speedily mend his ways the British Qovomment 
would have to place his country under the manage¬ 
ment of U)oir own o1Hcoi*b. The tlu*oat worked 
wondei-s in a comparatively short time. A callable 
Minister took his place at tlio holm of State, ami in a 
few months sovci'al noteworthy refonns worn accom¬ 
plished. The work of rcticnchmont went briskly 
forward; coiTupt offiooi-s of revenue were wcwlcd out; 
remissions were granted to those who had Buffered 
from excessive demands; and an improved system 
of assessment was introduced. Ere lung tliu arreturs 
of pay for tho civil and military sci'vicos were all 
cleared off Lord Auckland liimsolf wmio to con¬ 
gratulate Holkar on the happy results which bod 
flowed from his pi-evious warning*. 

With tlie Muhammadan NawfLb of KanuU in 
southern India Loisl Auckland's Goveriimont had 
to interfei-o by force, in 1838, when that half-crasy 
tyrant filled up the measure of his olfunces by plotting 
treason against tho British power. His fortified 
capital was stormed by troops from Madiiis; and vast 
quantities of warlike stores wore found within the 
citadel or hidden away in his Zon&ua. Tho fugitivo 
Kaw6b soon aftefwords yielded himsolf a prisoner, 

* UAUMoii'iifiatoricalSMeA^^MeJ/afMifStateyZNdto; AJtoldson's 
TnaUt*. 
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and was sent off to Triohinopolj, whore his life 
was prcsonily out short by the knife of a hlusabn&n 
fanatio. His dominions were confiscated and his 
family pensioned off. After the mutiny Kamfil was 
placed under ' Emulation' Law, as a OoUeetorate of 
tho Madras Pinsidency. 

lu tho Ni/Am’s dominions things were going steadily 
from bad to worse. On tho day when Lord W. Bentinck 
endorsed tho claim of the new Kiz&m to manage 
his own affairs after his own fashion, tho reforms 
effected or designed by the late Resident, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, wore doomed to disappear. Our settlement- 
officoie were withdrawn from the distincts in which 
they had been doing good work, and the old system 
of plundei', jobbeiy, and extortion was soon in full 
swing. Our Resident at Haidaiib^ became power* 
less to interfere. He could only advise, remonstrate, 
repoit to his own Government upon the growing dis¬ 
orders of a laok-i’cnted people, of a country oven*un 
by swarms of mercenaries, Arab, Rohilla, Fath&o; and 
of a Government burdened with ever-accumulating 
debts and liabilitiee, which could only be staved off 
by iresli borrowings from bankers who bad nearly 
come to tho end of their own roaourcos. Meanwhile 
Lord Auckland looked on helpless, if not unheeding; 
for roottei's of more pressing moment occupied all his 
thoughts. What those matters were will he shown 
in the succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER rV 


RoBSOrilODIA ExOl^TJ^Ifl' 

Auono tbo princOB, Indian and otlior, who hod Ront 
Icitors of congratulation to Lord Auckland aB tho now 
Govemor-Gonoral, was tho Amir of Ktibul, Lost 
hfubanunad Kb&n, ro-foundor of tbo Bilrak^Ai dynasty 
wbiob still ruloa over* Afgh&nistTin. Dost Huhaininod 
was just then smarting under tbo foiluro of bis 
attempt to rccoYor Pcsbdwai', which Ronjit Singh bad 
wrested from his brothm’s keeping in 1K34, wbilo tho 
Amir himself was iighting bis old enemy Shdh Shuji 
outsido Kandah^. Referring in his letter to *tho 
conduct of reckless and misguided SikliB, and tlioir 
broach of treaty,’ tho Amfr licgs Lord Auckland tn 
communicate to him *wbatevoi‘ may suggast itsulf to 
your wisdom for tho sottlomcnt of tho aitaiiii of this 
country, that it may sorvo as a rule for my guidanco.’ 
And bo ends with a hopo, which was oro long to bo 
litoi'ally fulfilled, that' your Lordship will consider mo 
and my country os your own.’ 

Lord Auckland's reply was friendly but not en¬ 
couraging. He avowed bis desire that tho Afghans 
should be *a flourishing and united nation.’ But 
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with regard to the grievance against the Sikhs, 

he said,' My friend, yon are avrare that it is not the 
practice of the British Qovemment to interfere with 
the affairs of other Independent states.' At the same 
time he hoped shortly to * depute some gentlemen * to 
Kfibul to discuss commercial matters with the Amir. 
It Booms clear from this that Lord Auckland in 1836 
bad no provision of the extent to wbiob in 1839 he 
would interfere with 'my friend's’ affairs. It was 
equally clear that the project of a commercial mission 
to a country which had no commerce worth mention* 
ing, which was shut off from India by mountain-ranges 
guarded by warlike, plunder-loving tribes, waa meant 
to cover some ulterior, though possibly harmless 
design 

It bad, in fact, a political object which Lord 
Auckland did not for the present care to avow. For 
some years past the steady advance of Russia in 
Central Asia had caused among our oountrymen, 
both in Europe and the East, a revival of the feats 
which Buonaparte's ambition had twice aroused in the 
first years of the nineteenth century. Moi-e than once 
Zem&n Sb 4 h, the Afghan grandson of the far-famed 
Ahmad Sbih, had led his hoiaemen through the 
Kh&ibar towards the plains of Hindust&n. One in¬ 
vasion was rolled bock by the Sikhs at Lahore, and 
another was cut short by the advance of a Persian 
army into Khor&sin. Malcolm's successful diplomacy 
at Ispahan in 1800, and the dethronement of Zem&u 
' Alpenv x8^ 
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Sh&h hy bis brother Mahmud, loll Anglo-Indian 
statesmen free from further alarms, until the Peace 
of Tilut, concluded between Buonaparte and tho IVat 
in 1807, once inor(^ turned their minds towards tho 
safeguarding of tho Xudian frontioi'S. Under tho 
auspices of Lord Minto, thou Oo vumor-Goiieral, treaties 
of alllonoo were made in 1809 with Banjit Singh, with 
tho Afgb&n Shdh Shujd at Posh&war, and with the 
ShiUi of Persia at Tohorfin. 

Hardly had Lord Minto ratiHod Elphiustonc’s treaty 
with Sh 4 h 8huj£, in 1810, when that monarch shorod 
the fate of his exilod brother, Zom&n Sh^h. AU fear 
of danger from French ambition passed away ovon 
before Buonapaiio’s retreat from Moscow. For some 
years Afgh^istdn was torn in pieces by intostioo 
wars and plottings among rival chiefs of the Sodusat 
and Birakz&i clans. Ranjlt Singh was adding frcsli 
provinces to tho great Sikh kingdom which he 
himself had founded. Tho progress of Bussion arms 
towards the Caspian and tho Sea of Aral awakened 
no misgivings in England, among thoso who rcincm- 
bored how loyally the Tzar had fought for us during 
the last years of our war with Franco. Persia was 
losing province after piuvinco to her nortliem foo, 
but in spite of former treaties neither tho English nor 
the Indian Government would stop forward in her 
behalf. An exouse for holding back was found in 
the allegation, which may have been literally ti-uo, 
that Persia had struck the drst blow. Littio tbouglit 
was given to the previous provocations. Not until 
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Prince Paskewitch was about to march upon Teher&n 
did Canning’s hfinietry make some eifort to stay 
further bloodshed. By the Treaty of Turkmonohai, 
signed in 1828, the Sh£h parted with another large 
slice of territory, conoedcd to Buasia the sole right of 
keeping an armod fleet on the Caspian, and agreed 
to pay a war-flno of neaily four millions sterling. 

The Persian Shtlh had claimed our help under the 
treaty of 1814; and the claim was supported, notably 
by the Duke of Wellington and Sir John Malcolm. But 
after his late reverses the only help which Canning's 
Oovommont would give him took the shape of a bribe. 
In return for the payment of 200,000 to7iuin8>~about 
;£30 o,ooo— the needy monarch consented to expunge 
from the treaty those ar ticles which bound his English 
friends to aid him with subsidies in any defensive war^. 

The Oovcmnient of a foreign country bordered by 
loss civilized States, is always liable to recurring 
panics. While Lord William Bentinck was still in 
India, anotiici' of these commotions set in. About 
1830 people were following with anxious eyes the 
rapid growth of that Muscovite power which had 
just dictated peooe to Turkey under the ramparts of 
Adrianople, and was now carrying its arms or its 
influence eastward to the borders of Afghinist&n. 
Under that influence a son of the Persian Shih set 
forth in 1831 to reconquer Kboris&n. Emboldened 
by success he was pi'epaids^ for &esh conquests when 

* Kaye’s War Ct J/gltanMm; Sir H. Bawlineon'e Sr^land and 
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Lis death in 1833 arrested the inai'cb of his son, Prince 
Muhammad, against Hcrdt. On his grandfather's 
death in the following year Prince Muhammad 
became Shiih, and English inilucnco at Tuhoiilii 
undoiwcnt a total cclipso. 

Meanwhile Lord W. Bcnlinck dooincd it prudont to 
oultivato good rolations witli the Ainii's of Hiiul ami 
to strengthen the old allianco with the powerful Sikh 
mastor of tiio Punjab. In 1830, Alexander Ihmtes 
of the Bombay Army was deputed to convoy throngh 
Sind the horsos and other presents which the King of 
England had sent oat to Konjit Singh. Ills overt 
object was to got the Indus oponod to British trado; 
but he was also to look well about him, to learn what 
he could of Sind polities, to explore tho groat river of 
which we then know little, and try to make friends 
with the chiefs along its banks. BumoH's mission was 
highly distasteful to tho Sind Amirs, who had no wisli 
to open thedr country to foreign tinders, and distrusted 
all overtures from a powor known to tboiu only for 
its toiTitorial grood. 'Tho miscliiof is done,* said a 
Biluobi officer, 'tlio English have seen our country.’ 
After many delays and some iiorco repulses, Uio young 
envoy was allowed to pursue bU voyage up tho Indus 
towards Lahore. Two years later. Colonel Honry 
PoUinger oonoluded with tho Amirs a treaty which 
throw the reads and rivers of Sind open to British 
trade, but expressly forbade tho use of them for any 
military puipose \ 

' HonUir’s Uunaen’; Jfyhan Pajien, 
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On his arrival at Lahore, Bnmes received an 
effuaivo welcome ii‘om the one-eyed Sikh monarch, 
who loved horses and was careful to cultivate the 
goodwill of a neighbour whose military prowess he 
had learned to respect. Banjit's reception of Lord W. 
Bontinck at Bupor, on tho upper Sutlej, in October 
1831, was a splendid Oriental pageant, which lasted for 
several days. Before tho great camp was broken up, 
Bentinck had signed a ti^eaty of perpetual friendship 
with tlio great Sikh ruloi*, who agreed in his tnm to 
uncoui-ogo tiado along tho Sutlqj and upper Indus, 
and to respect the tonitories of tho Sind Amirs ^ 

From Lahore Burnes went on to Simla, where 
Bontinck gave a ready countenanco to his schemes 
of further exploration. With Bentinck's sanction be 
started oarly in 183a on a dilHcult and hazardous 
journey through Pcsh&wor to K&bul, and over the 
Hindu Kush to Bokhdiu, returning by way of the 
Persian Gulf to Bombay. At Calcutta, in 1833, the 
Oovemor-General gavo him a warm greeting, and 
sent him to England to lay the results of his travels 
before the home Government. 'When bis book was 
published,' Bokb^ Buroos' bocamo the ' lion ’ of tho 
season in London dmwing-rooms, and tho star of 
learned societies, before he was tbii-ty years old. 
Roturning to India in 1835, he was soon employed on 
a special mission to Haidar&b&d, the capital of Lower 
Sind. He bad just persuaded the Amirs to sanction 
a scheme for surveying the Indus, when the now 
* CtmningLam’a XTMmv o/tka aOths | A/lfkan Paptn. 
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Governor-Oeneral selected him as leader of that 
commercial mission to which refei'cnce has oli'cady 
been made. Accompanied by Leech of the Bombay 
Engineers and Wood of the Indian Navy—they wero 
joined later by Dr. Percival Lord—Burnos sailed for 
Sind from Bombay in November, 1K36, to * work out 
tbo policy of opening tlio rivor Indus to couunotoo/ 
and to keep his oyes opon to Uio poUUenl inovmnonta 
in AfghtoisUn. 

Lord Auckland had not been long in India bofom 
ho began to have vague misgivings as to tbo inain- 
tonance of peace along tl\o Indian fruntioi*. ‘Kven 
sinoo I have been here’—be wrote to Afutoalfo in 
September. 1836—‘ more than one event has occuhxkL 
whioli has led me to think that the ponod of disturb¬ 
ance is nuoror than I bad either wished or expected.' 
The growing restlessness of * tho old man of Lahore,’ 
who still hankered after tho 'jungles' and treasures of 
Sind, the exccsslvo importanco attached to tlio open¬ 
ing of the Indus, tlio advance of the PorsiaiiM towai-ds 
Hcr&t—all this disquieted him much. *In tho mean¬ 
while'—bo added—'I havo onti'oatod Ranjit Singh to 
1)6 quiet, and in regard to his two lost requests havo 
refused to give him 50,000 muskets, and am roarly to 
send him a doctor and a dentist.’ 

The idea of a commeroial agency at Kdbul, when 
mooted two years before by Burncs himsolf, bad found 
no favour among men of Indian oxporicnco. St. 
George Tucker, then Chairman at tho Lidia House, 
bad condemned it as sure to Megoneiute into a 
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political agency,' which would ero loog inyolve as in 
‘ all the entanglemcnte of Afgh&n politics.’ Sir Cbarlea 
Metcalfe, who had always set his face against meddling 
with the countries beyond the Indus, and who in 
1830 had denounced the plan of surveying that river 
under the guise of a mission to Baaijit Singh, as 
• a trie unworthy of our Government,* recorded in a 
Council Minute his strong objections to the scheme 
propounded by Capteun Bumos. Of tho same opinion 
was Charles Grant, ^on Fresident of the Board of 
Control, n 1836, however, changed circumstances 
favoured the i-evival of this unpalatohlo scheme. The 
now King of Persia, with the countenance of his 
Kussian friends, was preparing for another march 
upon Her^t. It was said that Boet Muhammad and 
bis brethren at Kandah^ wore corresponding wirii 
tho Courts of Tehciin and Peteiabuig. In England, 
Lord Palmerston ruled over the Foreign Office, while 
tho Board of Control was represented by Sir John 
Hobhouse. In s weak moment Lord Auckland yielded 
to outside pressure, and Bumes, ambitious, sanguine, 
rash, and very impulsive, was despatched on his 
fateful errand to the ruler whose hospitality he had 
once before enjoyed 

Proceeding leisurely through Sind and the Punjab, 
Burnes rode on safely through the Khdlbar, and in 
September, 1837, he was welcomed into EAbul with 
'great pomp wd splendour* by the -Amir’s son, 
Muhammad Akbar Ehin. The Miss on was comfort- 
^ Kiya's War M J/gkanistan \ Durand’s Fird Afyhan War. 
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ably lodged in the palaoe-fortross of tho Hissdr. 
Tbo Amfr bimaelf received bis old friend none tlio less 
graciously because Burnes, on bis way to Kilbul, bad 
roprovod him for bis lato attack on our Sikb ally at 
Jamrud, near tbo mouth of tlio KhiUbar. If tbu Kng- 
lisb would only bolp him to rucovor Beslidwav, Dost 
Muhammad would agroo to almost any torins which 
Itanjit Singh might otifor him. Ho would uvuii submit 
to hold tlmt provinco os a iiof of thu Buigab, paying 
tho Foquisito tribute to liis infidel ovorlord. 

In tho oorliost intorviows botwoon thu Kiivoy and 
tho Amir, tho commuroial mission soon droppud out 
of sight. Talk about politics iillod its place. As 
Bumes himsolf wrote to a private fnond, ho had 
come there not only to ‘ look after commerce/ but to 
survey tho land, to * soo into alfaira and judge of what 
was to bo dono hoimftor:’ and tho liorcaftor, ho 
found, had ' already arrived.' Dost Muhaininad, who 
bad early taken bis iriund's ti'uu mcasui’c, agreed to 
almost evorytliing wbiob Bumos I'ooonimundod. Ho 
would do whatever tho BriUsli Oovci-nmont dosired, 
if Uio latter would but help him in tho inattor of 
Foshflwar. Ho would eschew all ougngomonts with 
foreign powers, and would oven compel bis brotliors 
at Kandah&r to give up oil cozmoxiou with Persia. 
Rather than ace Peahflwar lost altc^othor to bis 
country, be would consent to a scheme for placing 
it under the charge of bis disloyal brother and bitter 
foe, SulUn Muhammad Kli^. 

Looking on the commercial mission as a convenient 
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mask for political intrigue, the Amir arguod that a 
groat power which Bought his friendahip would be 
ready to grant him soxno favour in return. Bumes 
believed that hia latest instmetioDS from Lord 
Auckland had placed ‘ a vast latitude ‘ in his hands. 
Ho had rocoivod many proofs of the Amir’s sincerity, 
and boon flattered by the frank and cordial bearing of 
a prince whom ho justly regarded as the foremost 
Afgluln of his day. Bumes saw in Dost Muhammad 
the 'one strong man in a blatant land,' the ruler 
whose mostorfiil sway over an unruly people gave 
Ruro pledge of his power to guard the main outworks 
of our Indian Bmpiro towards the west. So firm was 
Ills belief in the Amir’s assurances, that he took upon 
himself to offer the Kandahir chiefs three lakhs 
of rupees if they would cease from further dealings 
with the Court of Teherto. 

If tho forward policy preached at this time from 
London and TchexAn was the only way to counteract 
Biissian intrigues, Loi-d Auckland's Government ought 
to have smiled upon their agent's mode of strengthen- 
ing tho Amir’s hands against Persia at no great cost 
to tho Indian Trcasuiy. A strong government beyond 
tho Khobar would have formed an efficient harrier 
against Russian diplomacy and Persian arms. A little 
more of tho pressure whiob had just been applied to 
tho ‘ old man of Lahore,' would have induced him to 
yield up his costly and troublesome conquest of 
Pcsh&war, if not to the Amir of K&bul, at any rate 
to the Amir’s brother, Sultdn Muhammad. Lord 
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Auckland would thus have secured l>y peaceful motibods 
all those ends for which, a year later, ho rushed into 
a costly, fruitless, and unrighteous war. 

But the Governor-General’s mind was being warped 
by untoward cirouiiistonces against the Afgh^i mon- 
aroli, who for cloven years had proved in so many ways 
his right to displace the dynasty of Aliinad tShdli. lie 
was loth to put furtlior pressure on llaiijit Siiigli, who 
for liis poi’t would have surrundurod Puslulwar to an}' 
one iivihcr titan the rightful claimant. Having no 
settled policy of his own, and being by tliis tinio far 
removed finm his Council, Lord Auckland fell under 
the influence of his two Secretaries, William Mac- 
naghton and John Colvin; botli in their own way able 
men, and both alike bitten by iha prevalent liusso- 
pbobia. Burncs’s lettexs to Macnoghtcu, thu Foinign 
Seoi'otary, wero foiwordcd from LudliMiia tlirough 
Captain Claude Wade, tlte Govcinor-Oenemrs Agent 
for the Sutlej frontier. Wade was a warm partisiui of 
the dethroned Sadusai piinco, Shiij 4 -ul-Mulk, who, 
after many wanderings and some sti'ango advoutureM, 
bad found a home under the British flag at the B'ontior 
station of Ludhifina, where ho di'ow liis inuntlily 
pension of 4,000 rupees; binoding over Ids long-lust 
throne, the jewels extracted finm him by linnjit 
Siugh, and his own ecLomes for driving his BdraksuU 
supplanters out of K&bul and Kandahar. He talked 
freely to his English visitors about Afghdn affairs, 
and boasted laigely of the bold ho still retained on 
the hearts of bis former Afghan subjects. 
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The royal exilo'a plftuaiblo m&Diiera and his steady 
professions of belief in himself and of sympathy with 
tho viowB of his English protectors, had turned Wade 
into a roalous advocate of the prince whoso charactei' 
he had failed to gauge aright. Shuj&'s last attempt to 
recover his kingdom had boon made, with Banjit'a 
connivanoo, in the coarse of 1833. Its utter collapse 
under tho walls of Kandab&r in tho following year, 
hod boon duo at least as xnucli to Sht^^'s cowardice 
at tbo crucial moment, as to Dost Muhammad’s 
leadenhip, or the courage of his troops. It was 
during the Amir's march towards Kandabdr that 
tho wily Sikh ruler gained firm possession of 
Pesh&war. 

Disheartened for a time by Shuj&’s failure, Wade 
cast an eye of favour on Dost Muhammad. But 
Shujd returned to Ludhi&na and his infiucnce soon 
won the British Agent back to his earlier pro- 
possessions. If Wade saw no prospect of restoring 
Sh£h Shujfi, he might labour at least for the die* 
courageinont of the Shah’s victorious foe. Smitten 
liko Bumes with the pinvalent dread of Russia, he 
refused to see in the strong govemroont of Dost 
Muhammad the simplest solution of the Central Arian 
problem. India’s safety should rather be found in the 
disunion of Afgh^ chiefs and the aggrandizement of 
Ranjit Singh. Wade’s comments on Burnos’s letters, 
which passed regularly through his hands, and on 
those received from an English traveller, Masson, 
then staying at Kibul, inclined Lord Auckland more 
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and more strongly against Burnes’s argnmcnts on 
bcbslf of the Afgb^ Anifr. Instead of praise for bis 
success in detaching the Kondah^i* princes fi*oin tlio 
Persian alliance—tho heat thing tliot ho could have 
done—Bumos was sorioxisly censnrod for exceeding 
his powoia, and required to' sot Ininsolf riglit with tlto 
cliiofa' in tho matter of tlto proflurod sulmidy. In a 
Boparato lottoi* to Dost Muhaunnad, tlio Oovernor- 
General counaollod him to give up all thought of 
I’ocovoring Foah^lwar, to trust in tho good oOiens of 
the Indian Oovornmont, and to inako no engage- 
iDonts with othoi* powoi'S without tho Oovornor- 
Qonoi'ars sanction, on pain of losing tlio countonanoe 
of a Qovommont which hod stood between him and 
Ranjit Singb V 

These letters wore written In January, 1838, from 
the Qovernor-Gonoi'ars camp at Bai'cilly in Koliil- 
kband. After eighteen months of hard work iu Lr»w(>r 
Bengal, liOi'd Auckland, in October, z8<{7, hml loft 
Caioutta and his Council on a tour through tho lippcr 
Provinces. Tho journey was made hy water as far os 
Benares, in a ' flat ’ or long boigo towed by a stoATiier. 
From Benares bo and his Staff, with his two sistetrs 
and a numerous rctinuo of Rorvonts, tr(H>pH, and 
camp-followers, marched up the country towards tlm 
Himalayas. At Cawnpur, where tlio faniino was 
already I'Oging, Macnaghten advised him to rotum to 
Calcutta, lost the march of so many thousands 
should aggravate tho gcnei'ol distress. Had his advice 
i Donmd; Kayo; Ag>ers, 
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been followed, and had Lord Auckland rejoined hU 
Council, there might have been no Afghan War*. 

Lord Auckland's letter disappointed and vexed tiie 
Afghan Amir, who knew what sort of a barrier stood 
between him and Ronjit Singh, and who justly I'ceented 
a throat which implied the right of a distant neighbour 
to control his foreign policy. Tho Sikhs might rob 
him of Pcah&war, but nothing, he know, wonld tempt 
them to face the terrors, real or fabulous, of the 
Kliilibav Pass. And why should a Government whicli 
sought his friendship claim tho right to ourtiul his 
independence 7 In tho last days of 1837, a Russian 
emissary from Orenburg had arrived at Kdbul, beai*' 
ing letters of compliment from tho Tzar and his 
minister at Tchordn. Instead of receiving Captain 
Viktevitch with open arms, Dost Muhammad ti'oated 
him from the first with the coldest courtesy, in strict 
accordance with a promise privately volunteered to 
the British Agent. The Amir's proposal to ignoio 
Viktevitch altogether was probably sincoro ; and oven 
after the receipt of tho rebuff from Lord Auckland, 
Do8t*Muhammad held aloof from lus Cossack visitor 
in tho hope of softening tho Govemor-Qcneral’s heart. 
'He still clung,* says Kayo, 'to tho beliof that the 
British Qovoimmont would look favourably upon his 
cose, and was willing to receive a little from England 
rather than much from any other Stato.' Hoping 
against hope, bo caught with readiness at the com¬ 
promise which Wade himself proposed to urge upon 
^ Uiaa Eden'* 0^ Vu CbmUry; U*r*hm*u. 
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Ranjit Siogb, namely, that Peeli&war should be 
handed ovor to the joist keeping of Sultin Mubam* 
znad and the Amir. 

The Tzar’s letter was long but harmless. Stripped 
of all duui'ishcs. it merely thanked tlio Atnfr for hw 
friendly promises to encourago trade botwcoii Russian 
sobjocte and tlio people of KKbul, and infonnod hia 
Highness that ‘a man of dignity* was on Iuh way to 
K&bul, bearing with him certain * rarities* wliidi the 
Tzar hhnBclf hod sent to the Ainfr. If Viktevitcli 
brought with him any private instnictioiui from Count 
Simonich at Tobcr(Ui, the Amir was in no hurry to 
learn thdr purport, so long os the British Agent could 
speak words of comfort into his ear. 

By the 2]8t of February, 1838, Buinos himsolf began 
to give up all hope of winning * the neck-onU-nock 
race,* as be had called it, between Russia iind l^ghuul 
in AfghinisUin. Lord Auckland’s latest lettcra to liiiii 
and Dost Muhammad docloiud in tlio plainest Ian- 
guago that compliance with tlio Amir’s duiiiauds was 
(juite iinpoesiblu, that tbo question of Pusli/iwur must 
be left in the hands of Ronjit Singh, ' our lira? and 
anciont ally,* with whom tbo Amir would find his 
advantage in making peace. Tbo goodwill and pro¬ 
tection of tbo Indian Oovornmont would bo assured 
to the Afghdn ruler so long as ho placed his foreign 
policy under British guidance h 





CHAPTER V 


The Eve of Wah 

Loud Auckland’s TJltimatum provoked an out¬ 
burst of angry merriment in Dost Muhammad's 
darhdr. The Amir, said one Sirdllr,' has often written 
to the British Government about his affairs, and they 
havo answered him by writing about their own.' 
Another remarked that the Governor-General * asked 
much-from Dost Muhammad, but granted nothing 
in retuin.' Jabar Kh&n, a brother of the Amir and 
a well-wisher to the English, said that the latter 
'appeared to value their offers at a very high rate, 
since they expected in return that the Afgh^ would 
desist from all intercourse with Persia, Russia, and 
TurkisULn.’ Were the Afghans, he asked, 'to make 
all these powers hostile through tlieir adherence to 
the English, and receive no protection against such 
enmity in return)' Lord Auckland’s offei'to restrain 
the Sikh ruler from attacking the Amir was greeted 
with general laughter. In point of foot, said Jabar 
Kh&n, ‘the Mahdrfiji had never sought to attack 
K&bul, while hitherto all the aggression had been not 
on his part, but on that of the Amir.* 
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These and Bimilar speeches wore reported to Mac- 
noghten by the British Agent, who stayed on two 
months longer at his post, listening with heavy hcai*t 
to the pleadings and remonstrances of Dost Mulmiii- 
mod's ministers, discussing matters of State with tlm 
Amir himself, and fixitting at the honours tardily ]>aid 
to his Kiissioa rival. Ero long Viktevitoli rodo in 
state tlirough the streets of Kfihiil to Uu> IVdii lliss/ir; 
the Amir received him with iinprossive honrliiK'KK; 
and the Captain of Cossacks, who had been sent, like 
Bumes, on a commercial errand, rose to the ncoosion 
by promising ttio Afgh&ns overytbing wliich tlioy had 
asked in vain of their English friends. Ho afterwards 
went back to Kandah^*, and scoured the signatures 
of Dost Muhammad's bi'Cthrcn to the now ti*caty of 
alliance with Poi'sia and the Tmr. He had even 
planned a visit to Lahoro; but Hanjit Singh du- 
ulined to sanction a stop so ofTonslvo to his English 
nlly^ 

The Atnlr, however, was not happy. Even ns late 
as Marcli 21 lie wi'oto to tlio Guvoinor'Qejicial, im¬ 
ploring him to * remedy the grievances of the Afghans,' 
and to give them * a little oncourogoroont and power.* 
But Lord Auckland rotumed no answer to this lost 
despairing cry for common jostico, and hcfoi'o tho ond 
of April Dost Muhammad’s pationco had worn itsolf 
out. One of tho Kaudah^* chiefs came to Kdbul to 
win the Amir over to the Porsian allianco; Bumes's 
Mission had fallen into contempt, and on the 26th of 

* Kaye. 
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April Bumee himself set oat from Kdbal on bis vay 
back to India through the Punjab. 

The retiring Kuvoy made one more attompt to viu 
Lord Auckland from the error of those mew paths, 
into which his counsellors wore leading him. Early in. 
Juno, on his way through the Punjab, he expounded 
in a long letter to Macnogliten his own views of the 
policy which ought to bo adopted if Dost Muhammad 
was indeed to bo thrown over. ‘ But it remains/ he 
wont on,' to bo inoonsidcrcd why wo cannot act witli 
Dost hlubaminad. Ho is a man of undoubted ability, 
and has at heart a high opinion of tho British nation, 
and if half you must do for others were done for him 
... ho would abandon Russia and Persia to-morrow.' 
And he hold it to be *tbo best of all policy to make 
K^lbul in itself as strong as wo con make it^ and not 
weaken it by divided power.' But the Iasi word had 
already been spoken fit>m Simla. The doom of the 
Amir was pronounced in Lord Auckland's Minute of 
tho 12U1 of May, i H38. Of threo courses therein speu- 
Hod tho Govomoi'-Ooncral chose the worst Ho would 
neither leave the Afghdns alone, nor would be grout 
any asHistanco to the iiilcr of Kdbul or his brethi*en 
at ICondohdr; but he would sanction and encourage 
any movement which oui* Sikh ally might undertake 
against Kdbul in concert with any force which Sh&h 
Shujd, aided by British ofBcci'S, might bring into the 
field. 

In his letter from Hasan Abddl, Bumes bad drawn 
a significant conU'ast between tho political aspects of 
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hie day. and those which pronintod I^)rd Widlcslcy’s 
efforts to counteract the dcBi^ns of tlio ])owt‘rful 
AfghAn ruler, ZuiuAn SliAh. * Wu IhfH PfumU-riictdil 
them through Persia. Wii nnw wish to do it through 
tl(0 Sikhs.' Ihit inoanwhile the «thl Dmiiiii Kmpiro of 
Ahmad SliAli hwl guiin to niiil llml of Uaiijit 

hml risen to grt^iCness upon its wn eks. Whilo wo 
are doing all wo win to keep up tho Sikhs ns a power 
east of t)io Indus, vro slntidd also • ntmsolidaU*. AfgliAn 
power west of tho Indus, uiul liitvtv a king mid not a 
coiloction of eliiofs;’ for anotls-r power 'miglit stop 
in and destroy tho elihtfships in detail.’ Ihit, if tho 
AfgliAns wore united, wo and tliey roidd hid iloliniien 
to Persia, anil wo should thus seenn- *a sliwlily pro- 
grcsfluig iiiiluonoo all along the rndiis.* Miiniiai at 
any rato hail fnted hiinsolf from the inngio of nliwdoto 
traditions; hut his arguments fell upon ear.^ dazed hy 
tlio oclioos of Perainn emmon thundering against the 
rainparto of IferAt. Itc-ojiuse certain tilings hud hap¬ 
pened to an India lorn hy inh*.stiiio nuarndH, tho wise 
men at Simla thought that they might ho ropeatod 
any day against n (lovernnn'iit firmly eslaldishcd over 
a wide dominion, whoso hnsn resti'd on nur natural 
stronghold, tl»o sea, wldlo all the n^sotirpes of tho 
powerful Pritisli nation, could Im oalleil at need to its 
support. To lot tho Persians Imtoiiio mnslers of Hor&t 
Boomod to Uicm like tluowing open tho (Into of India 
to a powor which was making ns<t of Persia ns a 
cat’s-paw, in furtherance of the grand sohomo of 
conquest popularly oscrilsid to Potor tlin Great 
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By this time indeed the gi'owing jealooay of Ruseian 
progrofls eeatward, tho chattor of diplomatists in boUi 
continontSf the reports of travellers and roving envoys, 
tbo wild goesip of Indian and Aighdn bazaars, hashed 
up in English newspapers and pamphlets, tho demand 
of English trade for now markets,—all conspired with 
tho ofHoial despatches rcceivod &om England to im¬ 
press Lord Auckland with the need of taking swiR 
precautions against a remote, if not imaginary danger. 
A year ago he had declared himself resolved ‘ deci¬ 
dedly to discourage tho prosecution by tho ex-King 
Sh&h Shujd-ul-Mulk, BO long as ho may remain under 
our protection, of further schemes of hostility against 
the chiefs now in power in K^bul and Kandahkr.' 
Now he spoke of Heidt as * the western frontier of 
India* from which it was then distant many hundred 
miles ; and prepared to aid Shuj 4 in wresting Kibul 
and Kandah^' from their B&rakz&i masters, on the 
ploa that our Saduzai pensioner, as the grandson of 
Ahmad Sh^b, had the best claim to govern a people 
who had thrice already cast him out. And ho pro¬ 
posed that Ranjit Singh should aid Shujti with ti-oopa 
in an enterprise for which the Sikh army had no 
stomach. General Avitabile, who commanded the 
garrison at Peshawar, used to declare that the mei'O 
mention of tho Khiibar gave his soldiers the colic; 
and the Afgh&ns knew that a Sikh advance on Kibul 
was the last thing they bod to fear. Ranjlt was a 
famous warrior, but even his Eui'opean officers could 
never make him understand the simple manceuvre 
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which would cnrry hiB vetoi'ans through tbu Khdihor 
and tho Khui'd Kuhul with little Ions of life 

It is hard to concoivo anything more fatuous than 
tho policy which Eugllnh BtatcKuicu wuin pursuing 
towards countries far remote from our luUiau frontier. 
Well might Dost Muhauiiiiad'B iiiiniHtojis dedinu to 
give up nil i)itci*cour8o with outaido ptrwers in rtduni 
for tl)0 oiibr of our protection aguiimt h neigh]>uur of 
whom they had no fear. And good cau.su luol Afghrii) 
Sirdars for laughter at tho tMiuic into which hravu 
English gcutlemon wero tlu'uwu by the sound of 
a Peiiiian inai'ch upon Hcrdt, by tho [U'csoncu of a 
Persian agout at Kaudainu*, or of a Ituasian agent at 
Kdbul; oa if none but llritisii troops were fix;e to 
march anywhere, as if friendly intercourse with otlicr 
than a Brilish govenuuout were a cidutc, and only 
a British officer might vcMituro to mask a {H>Iiilcal 
reconnaissance in tlto garb of a cominercial inissiun. 
Persia also hud reason to coiuplaln of oiu‘ iutorfuruncu 
in her quantd with Hordt, as a brcacli of tlio troaty 
which forbade such interference unless both ])artics 
agreed in asking for it. TJio distant phant^jm of 
Hussian aggression, which liad scared our statesmen 
and diplomatists out of tlieir iiiorul and i)oJitical wits, 
was now (hiving a peace-loving Govcj-jjoi -QrnenU into 
a course of folly and wrong-dohig which bos few 
parallels in English history. 

In tho middle of May Macnaghlcn sot out from 
Simla on a special mission to the Court of Kanjii 
' Siiye; Duraod; Manliiuau; Afitkan 
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Singh, who was then rusticating at Adfnanagar, not 
far from Lahore. -On the 31st the Mission wore 
cordially welcomed by their Sikh host, who tottemd 
along the whole length of the room to embrace 
Mnenaghtou. A series of confcrcncoe ensned in June. 
The hot winds wore blowing fiercely, and in spite of 
all appliances for coolness, the tliermometor in the 
mud huts oi'octcd for the use of the Mission never fell 
below 102^*. Macnagliten ofibved Banjit the choice 
between independent acUou against the Amir and 
action in concert with the British OovemmeuL The 
MuhiiiAj^ promptly avowed his pi'ofcrenco for the 
latt«i‘ oom'se. Macnoghtun then proposed that the 
British Oovemment should become a party to the 
ti*Gaty which Banjit bad made with Shujii in 1833, 
on the eve of ShuJAs futile expedition to Kandahir. 

* This,’ said Banjit, 'would be adding sugar to milk.' 
Tho Mission presently followed him to Lahore, where, 
after long haggling and sudden hesitations, the weary 
old monarch signed, on the 26th of June, a treaty of close 
ollionecwith Sh&h Shujd and the Biitish Oovemment, 
for the purpose of driving the Bih'akz&i princes out of 
K(ibul and KandnMr. 

From Lahoi'e Macuaghten hurried back to Ludhiana, 
where Sh&h Shuji was soon persuaded to add his 
signature to a compact which, as explained and inter¬ 
preted by tho EnglieU Envoy, promised to replace him 
on the throne of his blind old brother and fellow-exile, 
tho once-dreodod Zem&u Sh^. Him, too, Macuaghten 
' Him EUw’s Vp tM$ OtUMiry. 
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viftitcd; and great was the old man’s delight * at the 
prospect of being permitted to rovifllt the land of his 
anceBtors.' On the 17th of July Macnaghton’s party 
set off for Simloi wbci*o Uio ti’caty was presently 
lutidod by tho Govcrnor-Ooncrnl. 

This Tripartite Treaty was in fact a roviscHl and 
onlai^od ctlition of tho treaty of 1K53. Tlio coi'dinal 
difference between tho two hiy in tho crunlng forward 
of the British Govcmiuent to giiarautuo Uio duo fulHl- 
iiient of the pledges previously oxchai)go<l lartwccn 
Sb&h Sbujd and Kanjit Singh. The Quvumor-Gonoral 
l>ound himself to bo thenceforth *tho friend of their 
friends ami the enemy of their cnemicH.’ Kanjlt's 
scruples about signing the treaty had been overcome, 
partly by ^0 knowledge tliat all his comptosts from 
tlio Afghtins, including Kashmir and Peshawar, would 
DOW bo guaranteed to him and his boirs hy a i>ower 
on whoso good faith and annod strength he could 
roly; and partly by a threat pretty plainly hintoil, 
tl>at his Engli.sh friends might carry out their purpose 
without his aid. As for Sliuj&,who had stood at first 
upon his dignity, and wonted only British Tnr)noy and 
the loan of a few oiHcers to diill his his hosU 

tation was speedily removed by tho Envoy’s osHurancos 
on both those points. Not a word was mentioned in 
the treaty about any scheme for helping our allies 
with a contingent of British troops, for Lord Auck¬ 
land's folly bad not yet soared so high. But one 
article of the treaty condemned the Amirs of Sind 
to pay Sh^ Shajd a large sum of money in quittance 
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of all claims for arrears of tribute from the whilom 
vassals of an Afghiln king. Seeing that Sind had long 
since cast off the yoke of Kibul^ while Shujft himself, 
in 1834, bad solemnly renounced, through releases 
written in copies of the Kur&n, all further claims 
on Sind, this suddcn.revival of an extinct demand did 
not commend itself to the Amirs as evidence of English 
honour or goodwill ^ 

llie triple alliance against a ruler whose profiTered 
friendship wo had deliberately spumed, whose right 
to govern his AfghAn aubjeots had been proved by 
every incident of bis wise, just, and vigorous rule, 
marked the first stage in a course of high-handed 
robbery, pursued under pretexts transparently false. 
The full extent of our folly and wrong-doing was 
destined for some years to be veiled from English eyes 
by the AfgbAn Blue-Book of 1859, which confused 
white with black by a process of skilful garbling, 
afterwards exposed by the eloquent historian of the 
Afgh&n War. Out of Bui-nes's own letters the com¬ 
pilers of that remarkable fiction contrived to show 
that the Amir of K&bul and his kinsmen of EandahAr 
had behaved as eager and determined foes to the 
British power. Every word of Bumes's writing which 
80 much as hinted at Dost Muhammad’s desire to 
compromise his quarrel with Ranjlt Singh, or to ex¬ 
change the friendship of Pei-sia for that of England; 
every reason that Bumes put forward for bnisting in 
Dost Muhammad, and for counteracting Persia by 
* Kftjre; Cuiminghiun; Thorntoa. 
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strengthening the Amir, was carefully weeded out of 
the published papers. A few woixls, a sontcnco, a 
whole sti’ing of eontonccs would he omitted, without 
leaving a single trace of tiio consequent gaps. Of 
the letter which Bumos wrote from Hasnu Alnldl on 
the Amir's boJialf, not a ^voifl appcorocl in ]>rint. 
Some oven of Lord Auckland's letters w<‘ro tit‘At<ul 
in tlio same fashion. The twenty-four pamgnvplia of 
the despatch rebuking Buriics for unautlioriMsl deal¬ 
ings with the Kiuulaliiir cliiofn wore melted down to 
throe. Of Loi*d Auckland's letter of instriictioiiH to 
Macnaghton, notliing v'os left but tliu magnilo(]ueiit 
passage in which he sot forth his pacific ycoiiilngs and 
extolled the power of tho British Guvtwjununt. 

Regarded as a work of art, the Bluo-Book was 
an undoubted success. Tho cidtiiUw jiuniurtie hutl 
been done to perfection. As a justification of rx>rd 
Auckland's policy it bailled cidticism for many years. 
To its moral sliortcoiniugs, however, no wor<lH of 
condemnation would bo too strong. In a publisliud 
volume of State papers nobody expects to find tho 
whole truth about any political question. Diplomacy 
too often means duplicity. But in tliis iuHtonce ofKoial 
lying went beyond all conventional bounds. Tho dis¬ 
honesty—to use Kayo’s own words—‘by wliich lie 
upon lie is palmed upon tho world, has not one re¬ 
deeming feature. . . Tho chaiuctorofDostMuhaminod 
has been lied away; the character of Bumca has been 
lied away ... Both have been sot forth os doing 
what they did not, and omitting to do what they did.* 
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On Mncnagliten’e anivaJ at Simla he found Lord 
Auckland already prepared to help his alUcs iritb 
floroething stronger than British officers and rupees. 
Under the preasuro applied fram Cannon Row and 
enforced by the argimicnts of his two private socre- 
taricfl, tlio solid John Colvin and the brilliant Henry 
Torrens, tlio Govomor-Oencml had inodu up his un¬ 
certain iniitd to support Shdii SUvyfi with an army 
sti'ong enough not only to eject the B&iixkzdi princes, 
but to relievo, or, if need were, to recover Hcrfit, 
which Muhammad Shfih had been besieging ever since 
the past November. 

Tho Afgh^ province of Hcrdt was then ruled by 
tlie Saduzai prince, Sb&h K/lmrdn, whose father Sh&h 
Mabmhd had once hold and lost the throne of R&bul. 
Kdmr^ had IncuiTcd the wrath of bis overlord, the 
Shih of Persia, by making inroads into Persian teni- 
toiy, kidnapping thousands of Persian subjects, and 
selling them into slavery. M®Neill, himself, our Envoy 
at Tchoi'in, admitted the justice of the Shdh’s quarrel 
with Hordt, even while he called upon his own Qovom- 
mont to take steps against a movement which could 
only soiwo to extend Russian influence by means of 
Poiuian arms to the very threshold of India. Ivluham- 
mod Shdh, however, was bent on punishing his re¬ 
fractory vassal, and Count Simonich, the Russian 
Minister, encouraged him to pursue sn enterprise 
which, whether it failed or prospered, might redound 
to Russia's advantage. 

On the ajrd of November, 1857, the Persian batteries 
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opened fixe against the crumbling walla of Edmrdn's 
atronghold. The alege dr^^ed on for months in a 
fitful, haphazard way, with little advantage to either 
side. Fortunately for the Afgh&na, a young officer of 
Bombay Artillery, Eldred Pottinger, who liad been 
sent by his undo, Colonel Pottinger, on a roving 
mission into Central Asia, had reached Hordt in good 
time to boar an active and a memorable part in the 
dofonoo. As Colonel Malleson has well said;— 

' It was Eldvcd FOttingor who repiured the fortiriontiiutK, 
who inB^iircd tho gnrriton, who forced cveu Rlidli KAmran 
and his minlatci', TAr Mithotninad, to pluy the worriora. 
It was Kldrcd Potlluger, who, on the 84th of Juno, 1838, 
repulsed the cnem/s attack led by the llussiaii genera), 
Boi'owski, and a battalion foimod of Bussian Toluutooia. 
Finally, it was mainly tliruugb Kldrod Pottingor's oxurtioiia 
and cxnmide tliat, on tho 8th of Soptcmlivr, 1838, tho 
Persi/in army raised the siege and retinal, iHsuiuu, huntetl, 
and Imniiliated, witiun its own borders 

Bcfoi‘0 tho grand assault in Juno two atteinphi at 
negotiation, ono conducted by Pottingoi*, tho other by 
U^’Ncill from tho Peiman camp, had boon made and 
failed. In tho lattor oaso M^^Noill had very nearly 
sucoQcdod when bis Kussian rival, Simonicli, reached 
the Persian camp just in time to dissuade tho ShdU 
from accopUng tho English ofTeia. After this faUuru 
McNeill quitted tho camp, and sent off a mossongor. 
Major Todd, to urge upon Lord Auckland the need of 
prompt interference against the ShAb and his Russian 
friends. 

* Uallcsou’s Htkwy 4^ ; Kay«, 
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The great assault of the 34th of June was delivered 
at five different points, from four of which the assailants 
were repulsed with comparative ease. The fifth was 
all but carried, when Pottinger dragged the Wazlr 
Ydr Muhammad to tbo scone of danger. The Afghiin, 
who was no coward, rushed among his flying soldiers, 
and with blows and menaces drove them back to the 
breach. For the third and last time the assailants 
wore bcatun hack with heavy slaughter, and the siege 
thoncofoiih was turned into a blockade, in the course 
of which both the gaii'ison and their besiegers suffered 
greatly from lack of food. Within Horii the sufferings 
of the people wore intensified by the extoilions of Yiii’ 
Muhammad and the plundering practices of his iU> 
paid troops. Meanwhile some hundreds of Bombay 
Sepoys bod been landed at Karik, an island in the 
Persian Oulf, before tbo end of June,' with a view to 
the maintenance of our interofits in Persia.' A squadron 
of the Indian Navy lay off the island. Had this 
movement been ordered a twelvemonth earlier, it is 
probable that the ShAh would have refrained from 
attacking Her&t. As it was, the small demonskation 
was magnified by rumour into the advance of a laigc 
fleet and army for tbo purpose of making war upon 
the ShAh. In the wake of this rumour McNeill sent 
Colonel Stoddart to the Persian camp with a message 
which tbo Sh&h could not misunderstand. ' The fact 
is,' said the King to Stoddart,' if I don't leave Her&t, 
there will be warT ‘ All depends upon your Majesty’s 
answer,* was Stoddarts reply. Two days later 
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Muhammad Sb^b inforznod Stoddart of bis intention 
to comply with tho demands of a OoTcrnment whosr 
friondahip bo still desired. Ho was woary in foot of 
an ontorpriso which bad coat him much money and a 
great many lives. After some weeks spent in piYiparu- 
lions for a timely retreat, tho siege was raised on tlm 
9tb of Septoinl)er; Fottliigor bocamo tlio boro of thu 
hour; and McNeill returned in triumph from Ibighd&l 
to Tebor&n. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER V. 

In 1842 and 1843, motions toaebiiig tho garbled 
deepatchea were r^ecU'd by the Homo of Ooimnnmt, mainly 
upon Sir J. HnbUouso'a oaMumnee that there luul lioun uo 
garbling. In 1858, another motion rcmiltMl in tlio iiomo of 
on nmondccl Blue*Book, edited by Sir Jolm Kayo, which 
more them juaiified every wurtl of hie indictment on that 
subject. Ou the 19th of March, x8Ci, Mr. Ihinlnp moved for 
a Committee of Inquiry in a long, ablo, and toin]>onito 
speech, to which no vidid roply woe posalhlo. Tliu doluito 
that followed woe rcmurkitble, chiefly fur Lord ralnicrRton'H 
angry diaporagoment of' Lieutounnt Burnoa,' and fur llright'H 
indignant demand to know'who did it.' In tlio end tlm 
motion was rejected by 159 rotes to 49. Uaruard, 3rd 
Series, VoL 162. 


CHAPTER VI 


•The Military PitoMKNMJE* 

Tub rolreat of the Porsiaiis HeiAt, with the 
consequent f&ilure of Russia’a auppoeed designs against 
what our statesmon were pleased to coll the Western 
Frontier of India, seemed to leave Loi'd Auckland 
without a pretext for sending a British army into 
AfghiinisUn. There was nothing more to fear for the 
present from Russian aggressiveness masked by 
Persian arms. Our seoret enemies inside India ceased 
to foster vogue hopes of a speedy deliverance from 
British rule. The Russian Qovemment protested that 
Count Simonich bad acted contrary to bis instmotions, 
and Viktovitoh was afterwords received at Petersburg 
so coldly that be blew out his brains. It seemed so easy 
to draw back betimes from a foolhardy enterprise to 
which nothing in the Tripartite Treaty had directly 
committed us; which Shuji himself regarded with 
koen disfavour; and towards which no solid help 
could bo expected from our Sikh ally, who would 
never think of allowing a British aimy to march 
across the Punjab. But Lord Auckland felt that the 
time for drawing back was past. Some weeks before 
the safety of Her^t became officially known to him, be 

E 
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had issued his Simla Manifesto of tho ist of October, 
which set forth bis reasons for despatcJiing an army 
across the Indus to soouro our western fruntior from 
attack and to succour tho gaiTison of Herat. The 
troops dosignod for that purpose worn nli*ea4ly inarcli> 
ing towards tho Sutlej at Fiimpnr, whilo otlier troops 
were assembling at Bombay. Karly in Novomber Lord 
Auckland know tliat tho main object of lua warliko 
preparations was already attained. 

His mind, however, had boon so dcoply projudicod 
against tho B^ak/Ai princes, so fatally imhuod witli 
tho poison of Russophobio, that ho could not bring 
himself to abandon altogotlior tho schemo of ‘ nationtd 
defence’ set forth in the Simla Manifosto. In that 
remarkable document Dost Muhammad was cluu'god 
with making 'a sudden and unprovoked attack’ 
upon our ancient ally Ranjit Singh j with *uiging 
the most unreasonable pixstcnsious ’ to Pcsb^war; 
with forming schemes of ' aggrandizoniont and am¬ 
bition injurious to tho security and peace of the 
fj^^nliers of India’—as if PoslAwar woro then our 
irontier^and with giving * lus undiagulsod 8up|H)rb to 
tho Persian doaigus in Afgh&iiistdn,’ in utter disj.’cgni'd 
of tho views and intorosts of tho British Govoniinunt. 
The Persian attack on Hordt was ‘a most unjusti¬ 
fiable and cruel aggression,' to which the Koudahdr 
princes openly lent tlioir aid. As tho BdiaksAi 
Sirddrs were *i)l fitted under any circumstances to 
aid u8 in our just and neccssai-y measures of national 
defencd,* the Govcmor-Qeneral had determined to 
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espouse the cause of Shdh Shujii, whose popularity in 
his own coQcti'y had been clearly proved, and wboee 
power would now be supported * against foreign 
intorforenco and factious opposition by a British 
army.* In accordance with the Tripai-tite Trcjaty the 
integrity of Her&t and the independence of the Sind 
Amirs would bo duly guaranteed. As soon as ShAb 
ShujA ' shall bo secured in power, and the indopen- 
denco and integrity of Afghilnist^ established, the 
British onny will be withdrawn.’ 

The spirit of truth had little part in the framing 
of a manifesto which began by stating that Lord 
Auckland had ,' with the concurrence of the Supreme 
Council,' ordered the assembling of a British force 
for sorvioe across the Indus. In point of fact the 
Council bad just sent home a fonnal protest against 
a measure on which their opinions had never been re¬ 
corded. Dost bluhammad's ‘ improvokcd attack upon 
our ancient ally’ may bo compared for truthfulness 
witli the wolfs complaint in the fable against the 
lamb. The accusation must have greatly tickled the 
bibulous old warrior who had crowned bis former 
winnings from the Afghans by stealing Peshilwar 
while the Amir was fighting for his throne at Kan* 
dahir. It was British policy which drove the Amir 
of Kibnl to sock elsewhere the help denied him by 
the Goveimor-Ooneral. The Sh&h of Poisia had just 
cause for attacking HorAt. Had he succeeded, that 
city would have been handed over to the Kandahar 
chiefs, who were ready to hold it for their BArakzAi 
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brother at K&bul Sbdh SliujA’s populaiitj existed 
mainly in liis own assurances and the sanguine 
Iti'opbeoies of oreduloos partisans. 

Such were the salient features of a State paper in 
wHch—to quote from Sir Herbert Edwardus—' tbo 
views and conduct of Dost Muhammotl Khlin w'oro 
misrepresented with a liardibooU whioli a liuHHinn 
Htatesman might have unviotP/ Tbo dofuncu of uur 
* weelem frontier* and the libels on Dost Mubaiiiina^l 
wore mixed together so ingoniouHly, that it KtenuKl 
as if the proposed campaign weio directed rather to 
tlio rcstoi-ation of Sbujd than to tiio doliyoronoe of 
Hei'&t. It was cosy thoroforo, whon its apparent 
purpose bad been forostailod by the PorHian roh'eat, 
to fall back upon its real purpose, tbo ovortiirow of 
Hdrakss&i rule in Afgbiinistdn. Fi'om bis own point 
of view Lord Auckland may have deemed biniHolf 
bound in honour as well as policy to soouro at all 
hazards the ono groat end for which the Ihipartito 
Treaty bad boon designed. If breaches of ti*outy uu 
behalf of * tbo national dofonco ’ did not greatly trouble 
him, ho woe still like Bratus, * an honourable man,’ 
ready to keep faith with his latest allies, tho rider of 
Lahore and tho Ludhi^a pensionm*. And ho knew 
that without tho aid of a British army, tlio re-soatlng 
of Shuj& on the throne of his ancestors was more 
than doubtfoL Honce, no doubt, it happened that 
the General Order of November 8, which announced 
the safety of Herdt and sang the well-earned praises 
' ^ Bit Himy LamwMt, toI. L 
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of Lieutenant Pottinger, infomed the world that the 
intended expedition would still be carried out with n 
view to the eetablishment of a iridadly power in 
Eastern AfghAnietin, and of *a pemmnent barrier 
against schemes of aggression upon oiu* north-west 
frontier L’ 

All through September and October regiments and 
batteries had been morebing up from their scvoiul 
stations towards tho sandy, treeless plains around 
Firoxpur, wlule a column of Bombay troops was 
mustering for a voyage to the coast of Sind. Ailer 
twelve ycai-8 of goneral peace the prospeot of a 
campaign in unknown r^ons beyond the Indus was 
bailed with eagerness by troops and officers alike, os 
a welcorao change from the uneventful round of life 
in cantonments. To roost of them It mattered little 
with whom they might be g^ing to war, so long as 
campaigning released tliem from daily drills or office 
drudgery, to say nothing of the consequent ebanoes 
of honours, promotion, prize-money, and extra pay. 
Before Uic dose of November, 1838, the Army of the 
Indus, 14,000 strong, with about < 5 ,000 of Sbujd’s 
levies officered by Englishmen, bad assembled at 
Firozpur, under tlie Commonder-in-Chiof, Sir Henry 
Fane. But that fine old soldier, who bad planned all 
the arrangements for the larger enterprise designed 
by the Simla Manifesto, cared no longer to command 
tho smaller army destined only for the support of 
Shdh SbujA Ill health and other causes decided him 

* Afgkm A^ers. 
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to resign his command as soon os tho Army of tho 
Indus began its march. Of tho troops assombleil 
under his orders, one column, about 9t/;oo strong, was 
told off by lot for active servieu undor tho command 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton, while the roinaindur woro 
to bo hold in reserve at LudhiAua and Firoxpnr. Tlte 
Bombay column, 5,600 strong, was to bo conuiiaudotl 
by Sir John ICcano, who would take coininand of 
tlie wbolo force os soon as tho two divlKions caiiin 
together. Tho Sb&h's contingont was to inarch 
independently through Sind, keeping touch witli tliu 
Bengal division. Undci* tho escort of a Sikli contin¬ 
gent Prince Timi'ir, a son of Sh&h Shujd, accompanied 
by Colonel Wade, was to march up to Kdbul by way 
of Pesb&war and tho Khdibar Pass. 

Out of doferenco to tho feelings of our ‘ancient 
ally,* the Bengal troops woro to mako tliuir way down 
the Sutlej valley through Bhdwalpur, an«l along tlio 
left bank of tho Indus to Itohri, wlioru they would 
probably bo joined by tlio Bombay column. Aftor tho 
passage of that liver they would turn north-westward 
by Shikirpur across the Sind Dosoi't to B^ar and 
the long Boldn Pass which would biing them out 
into the Shill valley. From Quotta tho wholo army 
would march on over the hills which divide IQioldt 
fiom Kandahar. Tho route thus ouUined w'as twice 
as long and at least as diBioult as the straight road to 
Kibul through tho Punjab. But Shuj& with his 
motley force bad passed over it in 1834; and what ho 
had done with limited means a British army well 
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equipped and backed by all the resources of a sti'ong 
goTomment, might surely bo trusted to acoomplish in 
a manner not prescribed by the rules of war. 

A ceremonial meeting at Firozpur between Lord 
Auckland and the foeblo old Lion of the Punjab 
Hcrvod as a grand spectacular prelude to the serious 
business on which the formor had embarked. On 
tlio 29th of November, amidst the roar of guns and 
the clash of mai'tial music, the elephant which bore 
lianjit Singh shuffled through the red lines of British 
infantry towards the great Parbdr tent, whence the 
Qovomor-General rode forth on his ONm elephant to 
welcome his royal guest. The two lines of elephants 
bearing the chief ofiQoers and privileged friends of Urn 
two leaders crushed together with a clash—says Miss 
Eden—' that was very destructive to the howdahs and 
liangings; * while Lord Auckland himself transferred 
what looked like a bundle of crimson cloth from 
llanjit's howdah into bis own. The two rode on to¬ 
gether to the Porbfir tent, followed by a many-coloured 
crowd of Sikh and Euglish oflicera. There was soon 
an excited rush of eager spectators into the great 
tent where Kanjit rested for a few minutes, looking 
'exactly like an old mouse with grey whiskers and 
one oyo He was Uien led into a small inner tent 
reserved for private interviews. But the English 
offleers, who ‘were just like so many bears,’ pushed 
the sentries aside, and heedless of aides-de-camp, soon 
tilled the inner room also. 


* Dp tht CMHiergr. 
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Ranjtt himself' had no jewels on whatever, nothing 
but the GommoncBt red silk diess.* TIio old man was 
highly pleased with his presents, ospccially with n 
portrut of the Queen, painted by Miss Edon, which 
ho promised to hang up before his tont with all th(« 
honours of a royal saluto. 'Ho ran out in the sun,' 
says Miss Edon, * to foci the 1 (^ of ono of the horn's 
sent for his acceptance.* Next day tlio Ooveruor- 
Qcnemi crossed the river to return tho Mahlirfy^'n 
visit. Amidst a scene of race Oriental sploiidour, in 
which the Sikhs, according to an eyc-witnoss, 'Hhoiu' 
down the English,’ Banjit received his guest to tlu^ 
music of oar national antliem as played by a Sikli 
band. After some friendly talk through uxterpretorK, 
Lord Auckland and his StaiT wore entertained with a 
frolicsome nautch and the capoi's of male buiroons. At 
tho evening banquet, Banjit Singh got royally drunk 
on his favourite liquor, whoso undiluted strongtii 
might have been too much for Quilp hiinsolf, and a 
very few drops of which burned Miss Edon’s lips ^ 
These state-pageants wore followed up in Um ilroi 
days of December by a round of military parados, 
and festive amenities of all kinds. Ono day Sir Itonry 
Fane manceuvred the whole of lus force in a stylo 
which delighted tho old Sikh warrior, who seemed to 
grow young again as he rode his horse on tho soono of 
mimic war. His own Kb&lsa ti'oops were paraded in 
their turn under some of his best Sirdirs, and the 
English officers were surprised to find how smartly 
* Kajre; Vp tie Qnmhy. 
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they did iboir work. On the loth of December. 
Cotton's division began its maroh down the left bank 
of the Sutlqj, cncumberod by a train of 30,000 oamcls 
and 38,000 camp-followers. The road selected for its 
mareli to Ktibul passed through more than a thousand 
miles of painhod plains and rugged mountains, peopled 
citlior by lawless tribos or by communities ill affected 
to our rulo. The militai’y objections to such a move¬ 
ment woro to bo rofuted by its success, but tlie policy 
which inspirod it bad fow frionds at homo outside the 
Ministry tmd tl\e Board of Control. The Duko of 
Wellington held that 'tlie consequence of crossing the 
Indus once to settle a government in Afghdnist&n will 
1 >o a perennial march into that country.’ Lord 
William Bcntinck declared that Auckland and Mac- 
naghten wero the last men in tho world whom lie 
would have suspected of such folly. 

Lord Wellesley laughed at the very notion of occupy¬ 
ing a land of ‘rocks, sands, deserts, ice, and snow.* 
Mebcalfo, who hod always opposed the measures taken 
for opening the Indus to our trade, held 'that tho 
surest way to bring Kussia down upon ourselves is for 
us to cieen the Indus, and meddle with tho countries 
beyond it.* Mountstuail Elphinstone, writing Ui 
Burncs, allowed that an army of proper strengtli 
might take Kandah&r and Kilbul, and set up Shujd, 
* but for maintaining him in a poor, cold, strong, and 
remote country among a turbulent people like the 
Afghins, I own it seems to me to be hopeless.* Like 
Lord Lawrence forty years later, he contended that 
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the Afghans, who would thankfully have accepted our 
help against an invader, *will now bo disaffocted and 
glad to join any invader to drive you out.’ He never 
knew'a close allinnco between a oivilirerl and on 
uncivilized State that did not end in mutual hatred 
in threo years,’ and in this caso Afghdii hatrod was 
unauTcd by our olosc alliance with their gntat foo. 
lianjit Singh. 

St Ooorge Tucker, one of tlio IcatUng Uii-octorH of 
the Company, enlarged again and again on the fully 
of attempting to cUsplaco a strong do farto inilor by 
*a quondam pensioner,’ who owed all ho possoasod to 
OUT bounty, whoso nephew had a better Ullo 

to the throne, and whose power would have to bo 
maintained by a strong British force Hoo miles from 
our own ii'onticr. The Court of Directors, as a body, 
were strongly opposed to Idie policy, which, as mouth* 
piece of the Board of Control, they appeared to 
.sanction in despatches signed by tlioir Secret Oom- 
mittoo. In theii* despatch of September, 1H37, they 
commended Tx>rd Auckland for obeurving towards tbo 
States beyond the Indus *t]io proper course, which is 
to have no political connexion with any State or party 
in those regions, to take no part in tlioir quaiTols, but 
to maintain, so far os possible, a friendly connexion 
with all of them.’ Even in India many voicos from 
among our countrymen were raised against tbo polioy 
of setting up a prince of the Bourbon or Stuart 
pattern, who had boon cast out more tlion once by 
his own subjoots, in the place of a ruler who had 
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bold his ground so inastei'iiilly against all assailants 
for 80 many years. Sir Henry Fane himself, writing 
to Motcalfe in 1837, had contended that any advance 
made northwai*d beyond the Sutl^ could only add to 
our military weakness. ' If you want your empire to 
expand’—^ho wrote—'expand it over Oudh or over 
Qwalior, and the remains of the Mai^tbii empire. 
Make yourselves complete sovoreigns of all within 
your bounds. But let ulone Ute far WeU* Hany an 
oftiocr wished with Vincont £yre that he was about 
to diaw his swoi'd in a better cause, and Sir John 
Kayo had fair grounds for believing that Lord Auck¬ 
land’s policy had 'veiy few genuine supporters' 
among tho Anglo-Indian journs.ls of that day ^ 

Viewed, indeed, in whatever aspect, that policy was 
at once a blunder and a oiime. Shdh Shuji had repeat¬ 
edly declared his unwillingness to re-enter Kibul as a 
king who owed his crown to British bayonets and 
British guns. Our concord with the Sikhs depended on 
tho will of a * drunken old profligate,* as Miss Eden 
called him, whose death might be expected at any 
moment The march of our troops through Sind in¬ 
volved the need of forcing tho rulers of that country, in 
the teeth of existing treaties, to expedite the passage 
uf those ti'oops with a due piovision of carriage and 
HupplicB. The Army of the Indus would have to de¬ 
pend dming its march partly on its own supplies, partly 
on such help as the itdors of the countries traversed 
might be induced to afford. For the latter purpose it 
* Kayo. 
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soon became needful to employ the tnofchods commonly 
adopted by tho strong against the wc^ik. Along the 
line of inarch our political agents wcin caiTying out 
with a high hand the coercive zneasurca entrusted to 
their chai'go. Even the friendly NawAb of BliAwalpnr, 
a little state bordering the Sutlej and tiio Indus, 
was bullied and lectured into fumialiing the ns^uisitc 
supplies, while Burnce was oogaged in teacliuig tin* 
Amirs of Khairpur in Upper Sind n Icshdu of prompt 
obodienco to tbo demands of their now allies. 

Towards the prinocs and people of Sind yut strongt-r 
measures had to bo applied. It was no time to stand 
upon vulgoi’ scruples, to respect eitlioi* Uio prejudices 
of Native rulers or the faith of treaties wliich tim 
needs of tho momeut harl lundorod obsolete. Colour] 
Henry Pottingcr, the Resident at Haidarilbiid, wan 
bidden by Loi^d Auckland to inform tlio Sind Amfrs 
that the article in tlio ti^oaty of 1K33, which forhodr 
our using tho Indus for tlio oonvcyanco of milltiiry 
stores, ' must necessarily bo suspended during thr 
course of opei*a(ion8 undertaken for tbo punnanont 
establishment of security to all tlioso wbo are a parly 
to the treaty.* Tho Arofrs wore tlu'catened witir tliu 
loss of their independence and oven of their rule, in 
the event of resistance to our * just and necessary' 
demands, or of any further intrigue with tlie Sli&h of 
Persia. Pottingcr himself, who hud seen nothing 
serious in the civilities lately exchanged Iratwocn 
Tuherin and Haidar6b&d, and who had his own 
scruples about breaking faith on doubtful pretexts, 
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contrived to eoften tho tenour of infitmetions which 
hade him warn the Amu's tliat 'neither the ready 
power to emsh and annihilate them, nor Uie will 
to call it into action was wanting, if it appeared 
requisite, however remotely, for tho safety of tho 
Anglo-Indian Empu*e or frontior 

lilarly in Docoinbor tho Bombay portion of the Army 
of tho Indus was oncamped at Vikkur, on the coast of 
Sind, unable to move forward for wont of carriago and 
supplies. It seemed to Keane as if he had landed in 
ail enemy’s country. Tho little help ho could obtain 
in tho way of carriago camo chiofly from Kaohbi, for 
the boatmen and camohowners of Sind would have no 
(lealingB with him, while tho Amirs’ Bilnchi soldiery 
wero gathering round their capital of Haidor&bfid. 
At last, on tho 34tb, he b^an his march up the right 
bank of the Indus to Tatto, once a gi-cat and populous 
city, noted for tho produce of its silk and cotton 
looms. Some of his ti’oops were quartered in a house 
which, eighty years earlier, had formed part of an 
English &ctory long since deserted. At Tatta Keane 
halted, waiting within easy rcaoh of the capital for 
further guidance from Fottinger, and for tho reinforce- 
uicnts already ordered from Bombay *. 

In the last days of December, while Cotton’s troops 
were still beyond tho Sind frontier. Sir Alexander 
Burncs—for ho had Just boon knighted—alanncd Mir 
Kustam.the aged head of tho Kbairpur chiefs in Upper 

' Au>er<. 

* Ksye; Durnud; Hunter's OaatOmr. 
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Sind, into signing a treaty which made the English 
temporary masters of Bakhar, the islond'fortre&H 
which guarded the Indus where it rushed down bo- 
tween the opposite towns of Sakhar and Rohri. Tho 
poor old man also agreed to pay his share of tho 
twenty-seven lakhs—£270,000—-winch Shfdi SlmjA 
and Ranjit Singh wore to divide botwoon tlioin in 
quittance of all claims on the Sind Amfrs. Thu nuws 
of this an-angoment did not improvo ilio temper of 
Xbe Hnidardbiid princes, who saw no end to tbo 
spoliations of whicl) they woi'C tlio dcstinoil victiniH. 
It was feared that thoir wratit might oxplodo at 
any moment, and tho moi'ch to Koudahllr bo tliuu 
indefiuitoly delayed. 

But by the middlo of Januai*y, 1839, tho Bengal 
column had crossed tbo fi'onticr of Uppci’ Sind, not 
without some loss of camels and camp-followers. Ton 
days later it was encamped at Kohri, prepared in duo 
time to cross the river and mavoli on towards ShikAr- 
pur, where Shuj/l's force was awaiting its advent. On 
the i9tli tho British flag waved over tho foHof Bakhnr. 
By that timo Koono had moved on to Jarakh, two 
marches only from tho capital of Xx>wor Sind. His 
troops were quite ready for tho struggle which seemed 
impending. 

But ^e expected was not to happen. On tho 27th 
Cotton had received his orduis to mai-cU with tho bulk 
of his troops towards Haidaitib^d. On tho 30th tho 
inarch began, while a brigade of Shuji’s force moved 
down the right bank of the river towards Larkhdna. 
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Awaro of these movementa, the Amfrs reopened nego¬ 
tiations with Fottinger, who had now the game in his 
own hands. On the ist of February they yielded at 
disGi'etion, even to his revived demand for tiibate 
to Shdh Sbuji. Keane now crossed the Indus 
and marched up the left bank to Kotri, opposite 
HnidarAl]ful. 

By that time the reserve brigade from Bombay bad 
landed at Knrfiohi. As the squadron conveying the 
troops drew near the harbour, a shot from tiie fort on 
Manora Point was answered by a broadside from the 
WdUdey man-of-war. Within an hour her guns had 
battered down tbo southern face of the fort, and the 
40th Foot weie soon inside the place. Fottinger told 
the Amiia that a shako of their lips would bring upon 
Haidar&b&d the same fate which had befallen Karachi. 
But the Amirs were already cowed. On the 6th of 
February they signed the treaty whioh bound them 
not only to pay their share of the tribute-money— 
20 lakhs—but also thi’ee lakhs a year towards the 
maintenance of a British garrison in Sind. Mean- 
while Cotton was marching back with all spcod to 
Bohri, where a sti-ong bridge of boats secured for bis 
troops and guns an easy passage across both branches 
of the broad and rapid stream. On the 15th of 
February the Bengal column, leaving one regiment to 
garrison Bakhar, was in full march from Sakhar to 
Sbik6rpur. By that time Keane also had quitted Kotri 
on his way towards the same goal 

^ Kn]re; Ihirand; Tboroton. 
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Thus far, in spito of obvious blunders, Fortune bad 
favoured the pingross of oui* aruia. Tlio Amirs had 
missed their opportunity of ovorwhelming Keane lung 
before Colton’s troops could have como within striking 
distance, or any help have reached iiim from Bombay. 
The game of coercion had boon played ngaiiist them 
with entii'o success amidst ciroinnKtancos which eoumed 
to make for its inovitablo failuiu T!)o wlinlo buKiiuwi 
liod been managed in a curiously iiaphnrard way, 
uuder a Govornor-Oonoral who sent coiilUcting or 
uncciiain orders, by military loadora acting without 
concert, and political oflicors whoso appoiimt func¬ 
tions clashed os much as tlicir personal views. It was 
fortunate for us that Fane accompanied the Bengal 
column into Sind, and that Pottingcr, not Buruos or 
Macnaghton, represented his Qovorumont at Haidar^- 
b^. But for Pottinger's discreet forbearance, Fane's 
cool judgement, and Keane’s self-reliant courage, 
aftairs might, as Sir Henry Durand remarks, * have 
been very seriously compromised by tho jarnngs of 
triplicate envoys and triplicate oommandoi-s, and tho 
want of concert amongst tho isolated columns of tho 
latter.' 

By the aoth of Fobiniary tho whole of Cotton's 
force was encamped at Shiktlrpur, muoli to the leliof 
of Macnaghten, who, as Envoy and Minister to Sh&h 
>Shuj&, bad ill brooked tho delays occaaiouod by tho 
need of coercing the Sind Amirs. Barnes also was in 
camp as Envoy to the Kh&n of Elhol^it. Including 
8 hiy 4 's contingent, more than 15,000 troops of all 
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iirius were &waiting the order to m&rob forward, when 
unploaaant news from Heiib and the BolAn hills 
decided Mocnaghten to urge upon Cotton the need of 
liuiTying on towards D&dar without a reference to 
Sir John Koano. On the adnd tho march began. 
During Sbajda lung halt at Shik&rpur no attempt 
liad been mado to store up supplies anywhere along 
11 ranto of 170 miles, more than half of whioh crossed 
IV virtual desert, sparsely dotted by viUoges, nearly 
waterless, and yielding little forage oven of tho poorest 
kind. Some twenty-six miles of tho route lay through 
Hti absolute desert called the P6t. The boat was fear* 
ful, tho water hardly drinkablo, and bands of Biluchi 
robbers swooped down upon the long train of baggage 
Huimals, carrying off much plunder’ without fear of 
hindrance or pursuit. By the ictb of March Cotton 
found himself at B^dar with an army weakened by 
sickness, worn with long marching, and crippled by 
its heavy losses in camels, horses, and camp-followers. 

After five days' rest the troo^ began their toilsome 
Hi^ocnt of the stony gorges of tho Boldn Pass, which 
wound for aixty miles through the rugged mountain- 
banier that divides the plains of Sind from the high¬ 
lands of Biluchistdn. Hundreds of camels fell dead 
or death-stricken during the seven days that passed 
l>efore the troops emerged from the Boliin into the 
welcome verdure of tho Sh 61 Volley. Biluchi marau¬ 
ders continually harassed tho rear briga4lo, and lost no 
opportunity of plundering the baggage. On tho edth 
Cottons force was encamped outside Quetta, at the 
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noribern end of tho Sh&l Valley, 'a most misorabic 
mud town*—says Havelock—'with a small castle on 
a mound/ which hold ' ono small gun on a rickety 
carriage/ Hero, at a height of 5,000 foot above the. 
sea, our wcaiy half-^tarvod suldici's Imd to wait for 
orders frosn Koono, who bad not yui roacliud Dfidar; 
while Bui'ues was trying to 8([uqoxo impomible siip- 
plios out of tho bowildorod rulor of Kholdt. llobbod 
of thoii’ blankets and i‘educod to half-rations, the 
troops woro now suffering ns much from cold, with a 
temperaturo ranging from 30* to 60*, os tlioy hod lately 
suffered from the fioi'ce heat^. 

On the 6th of April Keane himself arriving at Quetta 
some days in advance of tho Bombay column, .took 
over the chief command of tho force thoi'o aesoinblod. 
With a total loss of 20,000 camels, many horses and 
bullocks, a great deal of baggage and many hundred 
camp-followers, tho Army of tho Indus found itself 
ill prepared for tho real business of a campaign which 
Auckland’s seoretaiics had talked of as a military 
promenade. The country around was gay with fruit* 
trees in full bloom, but the scant supplies of food in 
the Sb&l Valley wero nearly exhausted, and the Kh^i 
of KbeUt, whose domains yielded very little grain 
and only a few thousand sheep, could not fill up the 
void in our commissariat stores. Nothing remaine<l 
for Keane but to push on at all risks over the Khojak 
towards Kandab&r. Thoi’e was no time to lose, if a 

< Kity*; BoTAiid; Colonol limot's i/Otfory ^ <(10 Satgal £vrqfpan 
AytMmt 
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catAfitropho was to be averted; for the camp-followers 
drew only quaiier rations; men and animals alike 
grew daily weaker, and some food must be left behind 
for the Bombay column, tlien struggling through the 
Boliin Pass. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Tub Rii8tor\tiok or SnXu Siri/jX 

On tho 7U1 of April iCoaiio uai'chcd fiX)ni Quottiv 
towards Haikalzai, beyond which rose tho Kliojuk 
in a tumbled sea of boro, bleak, ruggod slato-hills, 
cloven by passes shorter bat more foimidablo than 
tho Boliin. No attempt to roconnoitro tho ground 
had been made during the ton days’ halt at Quotta. 
It was not cortain that the pass Bolocted was tlic most 
practicable Tho passage of tho Khojak was slow, 
difficult, and foil of hardship for our ill-fod troops. 
After the enginoors had made or mondoil some kind 
of mad, the guns and ordnance wagons hod to bo 
dragged by our European Boldiors up the slopes, somo- 
times through gorges whore two loaded comols could 
not pass abreast It took many days and muoli hard 
labour to carry the force with all its incumbrances 
over the Ehojak into tho plains of ICondah&r. Happily 
no enemy, exoept stray groups of plundering Afghans 
and Bilucbifl, haraasod Keane's advance; but the loss 
of baggage, tents, beasts, and warlike stores, was very 
great Li one march alone the cavalry brigade l(Mt 
hfty«eight horses, dead of sheer exhaustion; and both 
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xnon and horses were worn out with hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue, when on the 26th of April the main 
body encatnped with Keane before the oity of 
Kandah&r 

On the previous day Sb&h Shuji had made his 
public entry into the city where lay entombed the 
remains of his famous grandfather, Ahmad ShihJ 
OoHt Mubararaa<r8 throe brothers had lost heai*t^ and 
iled without striking ono blow. The Saduzai prince; 
according to Kacnogliten,' was received with feelings 
nearly amounting to adoration.' Something must be 
allowed for tho Envoy's obstinate belief in Shuj&’s 
popularity, a belief 8bai*Gd by few of Keane’s officers; 
for tho winning influence of British gold, for the irrir 
pulsion of mere cariosity, and for Afghan readiness to 
worship the lising sun. On the 8th of Kay, a few 
days after Hie arrival of the Bombay column, a grand 
parade of our troops outside the city was got up in 
honour of the royal exile whom British bayonets had 
brought back in triumph to the capital of Western 
Afgh&nisUin. As the ShAh ascended the raised plat* 
form whence he and his retainers wore to witness tho 
review, the long line of troops presented arms, and 
the battei'ies thundered a salute of joi guna Seated 
under a gorgeous canopy, and surrounded by British 
officers, tho new king might enjoy the spectacle of 
guns and regiments marching past. But people noted 
that barely a hundred Afgbiina came out of the city 
to take part in the ceremony of installing their long 

* ; DunuiU: Sir O. I«wrenco'» F»ty-airu Yean Si India. 
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lost king. In Mocnaghten's programme a large space 
had been set apart for * the populace rcstrainod by thu 
Sli^h’s troops.* But the space seemed almost empty, 
nor did any Afgbfin of known repute como forward to 
pay his rovoronce to the popului* idol of Maciiaghtcn's 
fancy. 

The army cncam[)od boforo Kandnhfir wok in aoro 
need of rest and refreshment alike for man and beast. 
It took timo to mplenish the commissariat stores and 
to repair tlio loss of camels, horses, and bullocks in 
the long mardi from Firozpur. The monotony of 
camp-lifo under a burning sun was broken now and 
then by rambles tlirough the city haKaais, by corc- 
inouious visits to tbo Shdb, by the murder of an ofHcm’ 
who had strayed too far from camp, by the aiTival of 
a largo convoy of gi-oin from the southwaid, by tlie 
presence of a mission from Hordt, by the despatch of 
a small force westward in pursuit of the fugilivo 
Sirddrs. Colonel Sale's detachment crossed the Hoi- 
mand river to Girishk in tlio middle of bfay, to find 
only an empty fort; for tbo Kondohdr chio&, who had 
I'cfused Macnaghton’s invitation to surrender, had flod 
fiom Girishk towar<ls the Persian Bontior. Befoi'o 
Keane’s army was ready to move forward, fever and 
dysentery hod filled the hospitals and taken heavy toll 
of human life. 

Meanwhile Maonaghten was preparing to make a 
suitable return to the ovei'tures reocivod from Shdh 
Kdmrdn and his villainous Wazfr, whose open insults 
in the previous January bad driven Eldred Pottinger 
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oufc of Hei'dt. After Boine futile intrigaes with Persia, 
the two rogues now paid their court to Sh^ Shuji 
and his English patrons. In the middle of June 
Macnaghtun despatoUed a friondly mission to Hor^t, for 
the purpose of biibiug Kimrim into oloaer union with 
tho British powor. Its loader, Major D'Arcy Todd of 
tho Bengal Artillery, corriod with him two lakhs of 
rupees and a lialtery of guns for KAmnin’s special 
iHshouf. Tho olUcoTH of tho Mission wore to aid Yiv 
Muhttiinimd in repairing and strungthening tlio do* 
fences of Jlerdt. English money, in fact, was 8howorc<l 
about for a time in all directions; but when Mac* 
iiughton found his trcosiiiy running dry,not a banker 
at Kandoliflr would help liim witli a temporary loani 
Of Dost Mubammad'a movements nothing was 
known for certain, except that he hod sent a force 
under bis favouiito son, Muhammad Akbor KbAo. 
towards Jalfll&bftd, to hiuder the advance of Prince 
'IMmdr and his Sikh contingent upon K^bul. Another 
of hiH sons, Haidar Khin, was sent olT with 3,000 
AfgbfinR to hold tlie ancient fortress of Ohaznl; 
while tho Amir himeelf w'os tiying to collect an 
army for the defence of his own capital. The long 
halt at Kaudah^ scorns to have puzzled liim as to 
Koano^s ulterior purpose. If Keane was preparing to 
march upon Herit, KAbul would be safe for that year. 
Ho was still unaware that tho maitih upon Herit had 
l>eea laid aside. Keane, on tho other band, trusted 
to Macnaghten for the information which he ought to 
* Ka)v; Ounmd. 
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have gathered for hxniBclf. No scouting parties wen* 
sent out in any direction. The sanguine Envoy was 
ready to stake his credit that not a shot wouhl 
bo fii*ed in opposition to Sh&h Shnjd’a march on Kdbiil. 
But for the timely remonatrancoa of Major Tlioinpsoii. 
tlio Chief Engineer, ho would have porsuaded IvcnTu* 
to leave all his Bombay troo|m at ICandahdr. 

On the 271)1 of June, while Ranjit Singli was draw¬ 
ing his luHt breath at Lahoi'c, Keanu led tho bulk of 
his troops from Kandahdr on a march of 230 miles to 
Ghazni, leaving a sufliciont garrison behind hun, and 
leaving also the siege-guns wbioli ho bad brought on 
with 60 much difficulty through tho Boldn and Khojak 
passes. This was a blunder wliicb, but for tho genius 
of an engineer officer, might have cost him very dear. 
The Sbdh'a troops followed a mai'ch behind, and 
Willshii'e's Bombay column brought up tho rear. Tlio 
whole forco was still on reduced rations fur wiuit of 
carriage; and bodies of Ohilzai hoi'somen hovered on 
cither flank, ready for plunder, but seldom venturing 
to attack. Tho lino of moich lay tlirough op(*n 
country lifting gradually towards Kholdt-i-Gbilzai, 
and highor still about Qhaznf. 

On the 2i6t of July tho whole army came witluii 
night of the famous stronghold whence, more than 
eight centuries earlier, tho terrible Mahmfid had sollieil 
forth again and again to harry the people and subdim 
tho prinoes of northern India. According to Mac- 
naghten, Burnos, and other of our ‘politicals,’ Qhaznf 
was a placo of no strength, and might easily be taken 
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by regular troops. Too lato Keane repented him of 
tlie infatuation which had brought him thither without 
his heavy guns. Up the hill before him rose a walled 
city with a pajmpet sixty feet above the moat, and 
only one gate which had not been built up. Mining 
and CHcalading sooincd alike impossible, and our six- 
and nino-poundor field guns wore of no avail for broach¬ 
ing ptirpoKcs. Tiiuo was precious and provisions were 
running short. Happily for Keane a traitor fi-oin the* 
garrison, a nephew of Dost Muhammad, pointed out 
the only way to a successful assault, and Keane had 
just confidcnco in the courage of his soldiers and the 
resourcofulncss of his ougineers. Thompson proposed 
to blow in the KAbnl Gate with powder, and coiTy the 
place by a surprise. His plan was accepted with all 
its hazanU, for no other rosouroo seemed open to an 
army threatened with starvation. 

In the early dawn of the 23rd of July an explosion 
party led by Henry Durand, the eminent soldior- 
statesman of a later day, crossed the bridge and laid 
tho powder-bags, one by one, below tho gate. Durand 
himself, after more than one failuro, set fire to the 
hose which Soigoant Robertson had helped to lay, 
and retired unhurt to a safe distance under a bri^k 
fire, which did little barm to any of his comrades. 
Meanwhile, feint attacks were going on olsowherc, 
drawing off tho garrison's attention from the true 
point of danger. When tho explosion had done its 
work, some time elapsed before the light signal was 
sounded for the advance. Donnie's storming column 
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poured through the open gateway, cloeoly followed by 
the mun body undei* Colonel Sole; and after a abort 
but fierce struggle between the Afgh&ii sword and the 
British bayonet, Gbasmi was won. The enemy lied 
in pauio from the citadel, and Bumiso saw tho British 
colours fioating ovor its battloinonts. Ilundrcds of 
dead Afgbiins sti'owod the Hircots of the captured 
city, and many hundred priFumers, including IVinco 
Haidar, fell into our hands. Tho lodiuH of his hniTiii 
wore treated with all courtesy, mid no Afghlin woninn 
appeal’s to have suffered porsoiml hann\ 

Tho story of this gainbloi’s throw, as told hy 
Durand himself, shows how fearfully nairow was 
the line which parted succo&s from failuic. Keane, 
in fact, staked everything on the issue, for his troops 
had only two days’ rations in hand, witli small pros- 
]>oct of mom food to come. As it was, he liad cheaply 
earned a biilliant success witli a loss in killed iitid 
wounded of less than two hundred. Therv wim now 
no question of starving, fur Oliaxnf had heeu Htoi*od 
witli provisions for six niontlis. And tlio capture of 
Ihut important stronghold sealed, for a time, tho fate 
of K&bul and Dost Muhammad. Tho Amfr at once 
I’ocalled AJebor from his post in tlio Khtiibar IiUIh. 
With a view to making one laat stand at Arghandi, 
twenty-five miles wostw'ard of Ktibul, ho solemnly 
implored his followers on tho Km-dn to join him in 
making‘one last charge against those Farangi dogs.' 
But few of them had any heart for what seemed a 
< Durand; Kaye; SirO. Lawronoo. 
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lasing game; and Akbar returned to K&bul only to 
cover his father's Bight into the wilds of the Hindu 
Kush. 

Shortly after the fall of Glmani the Naw^b Jabar 
Kh&n had ridden over to Sh&h Shujd’s camp with 
overtures of a peaceful tonour from his brother Dost 
Muhammad. The Shdh replied liy offoiing his dreaded 
rival ' an honourable asyliiui' in British India Jabar 
Khitn treated the suggoetion with honoct scorn. *His 
brother bod no desire to lose his fi'ocdom and becomo 
a pensioner on Bidtish bounty.* Turning to Hac- 
naghten, ho asked him why the English were helping 
Sb&h Sb(ij 4 with arms and money, if he were indeed 
the rightful king of the country: 'Leave liim now 
with us Afgh&ns, and lot him rule us if ho can.' 

On the 30th of July Keane resumed his xnaroh upon 
Kdbul, somo ninety miles eastward of Ghasnf. Eour 
days later it was known in camp that Dost Muham¬ 
mad, with a few follower, hod Bed from Arghandi 
towards B&mi&n. So long as he remiuned at laigc. 
his enemies could not breathe freely. A few hundred 
picked hoTsemcnj led by tlie dashing James Outraia 
and ten other English oBicei's, wei’e sent off at once 
in hot pursuit of their noble quony. With them also 
marched a small body of Afgb&n horse commanded 
l)y Kh&u Kh&kur, who was to act os guide. 

This man had been one of the first to desert the 
Amir and pay his homage to Sh^h Shqj& at Kan- 
dah&r. The Sb^ hod given him a rich jdghir and 
a post of high honour in the State. But the Hlljji 
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was &be&cly plottiog against his now fiiends, when 
the fall of Ghazni arrested hia purpose. He would 
wait, and see how the wind blew. 

Tho story of that keen but futile ohoao has been 
well told by Sir Geoigo Lawrence, who took on active 
part in it. Outram's little force set off in tho lightest 
inarching oidor on tlic oviming of August Tliree 
days later two looro oiHcorb with a few scoro troop(!r.‘< 
Joined in tliu chosu. For six chiys and nights, witii 
short intoiwals of rostv tho hunters rode on ovor rough 
and hilly ground, past scattered villages, up tlio stoop 
pass ovor tlio Hindu Kush, as far os Blinufin, heedless 
of the excuses repeatedly urged by their IroaohorouK 
guide for delaying or abandoning a dangerous and 
fruitless chase. Tho Afghans of tho party wore badly 
mounted, and could not or would not keep up with 
the rest. ‘ Wo have to obey our orders,’ said Outarain. 
in reply to tlie H/ljji's remonstrances, ‘and if your 
men foil us at Uio oriticol moment, you will bavo to 
answer' to Sh&h Shujfi with your life.* At B&miAn 
they loomed tlmt Dost Kuhammad witlr 2,000 horse* 
men and bis son Akbar IGi&n, had flod beyond Saigfin 
and found asylum with tho Wall of Kuluin across 
the Balkh fmaticr 

After thi'ce days* rest at B&mifin, Outram’s party 
turned (heir faces towards K&bul, whore Keane’s army 
was already quartered. On the 7th of August Sb&li 
Shuji-uUMulk, glittering with jewels and mounted 
un a white oharger, had been escorted in triumph 
' I«wr«jicu'8 FvrtH'Otnt Ytmt' Senka. 
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Ly British officers and troops through the streets of 
K&bul into the castled palace of the B& 1 & Hiss^. No 
(lutburstof popular welcome greeted the Shtth's return 
to his capital after an absence of thirty years. Of 
ttioso who came out to stare at the passing pageant, 
very few wore seen to offer him a common salaam. 

It was inoiV says Kayo, *Uko a funeral procession 
than the onti'y of a king into the capital of his 
1‘catorod dominions.’ 

On Outrom’s arrival at Kdbul, ho reported to Sb^ih 
Shujd the seeming treachery of Khdn. The old 
traitor was arrested by the Shdh'e command. Proofs 
of his treasonous practices wore soon forthcoming; 
and the Hdjji was duly marched off a close prisoner 
to Hindustdn. He was finally imprisoned in the 
riverside fortress of Chonir. Outram himself honestly 
believed that but for the Afghdn's ti*eachery, he 
would have caught the Amir. Their friends at Kdbol 
however greeted the adventurers as madmen, who 
wore lucky to have returned with their heads upon 
their shoulders; and Keane declared he *had not 
supposed there were thirteen such asses in his whole 
force.’ Lawrence was nearly of the same opinion, 
though he felt a just pride in the soldierly conduct 
of ‘ our Hindustdni troopers/ whoso patience, fortitude, 
and good humour in very trying circamstonoes, 

' nothing could exceed.’ 

On the 3rd of September the Sbihzid^ Prince Timur, 
escorted by Wade and Macnaghten, passed with much 
pomp through the narrow streets of Eldbul into the 
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B&U Hiasir. After a delay of alx months at Pcsh&war, 
his motloy force of Hindus, Sikhs, and Afgh&ns, under 
the general control of Colonel Wado, had ontored the 
Kh&ihar on the sand of July. Ono of Wado’s ablest 
subalterns, Lieutenant Macki»on, a young political of 
the highest promiHo, commandc<l the inugulnr part 
of tlio forcu. Thanks mainly to his ubiquitous energy, 
Uio Afridi dofondors of tlio Pass wuro fain, aibir a few 
skinnishca, to abandon tiro fort of Ali Masjid, which 
TinnVs troops occupied on the a7th. llofuru tlut 
force reached Bh&ka at the top of the Pass, Akbar 
bad begun his retreat upon KA))ul in obedienco or in 
anticipation of his father's summons. Thenceforth 
the road was clear for Wade’s advance to the 
common goal, tlirougii the mountain ranges that still 
intorvoued. 

Duiing September tho troops at ICdbul rested from 
their prolonged labours, taking tUoir fUl of plcoeuro 
and rocroation under cool skies, in a land of fruits, 
gardens, and hue scenery. Tho now king marked 
his return to poww by instituting the Order of tho 
Burdni Empire. Among tho first knights of tlm now 
Order wore Lord Auckland, Koano, Hacnoghton, 
Bumes, Cotton, and Wado; while tho minor doco* 
rations wore &cely scattorod among ofiicors of lower 
rank. 

In England the victors of Qbazni bocamo tho horocs 
of the hour. Fast blundcra were forgotten or ignorod 
in the blaze of a great success. Sir John Hohhouso 
was * in high glee,’ writes Orcville, at tho issue of an 
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<^nterpru6, the chief oi'odit of which he was wont to 
claim for himself. The usual honours and rewarda 
were bestowed by a grateful nation upon their victo¬ 
rious ^ops. Their commander, Sir John Keanu, 
recoived a peerage, and Willsbiro a baronetcy. The 
Govemor-Genmal was promoted to an earldom. Of 
the chief political officers Hacnoghten and Pottinger 
were made baronets, and Wade a Knight of the Bath. 
Bumes hod already got bis reward. 

The moment seomod to have come when the Army 
of the Indus might bo withdrawn ii*om Afgh&aistin in 
accordance with the pledges of the Simla Manifesto. 
The Ludbidna pensioner bad been brought hack in 
triumph to his grandfather’s capital Herdt was safe 
in the hands of a Saduzai piince, Shdh Shujd’s own 
nephew. Dost Muhammad was a powerless fugitive. 
The troops of all arms which Sbdh Shqjd and his son 
had brought from India were quite strong enough to 
cope with any local outbreak against the new rula If 
the Shdh was worthy of all the help wo had given him, 
now was the time for putting bis kingly qualities to 
fair proof. If be were half as popular as Macnaghten 
bad reported him, why should we hesitate to leave 
him alone, face to faoo with his own people? ^Most of 
our officers at Kdbul were looking forward, as a thing 
of course, to the immediate withdrawal of our troops 
under the guarantee of October, 1838. 

But the time for withdrawal did not seem ripe 
either to Sir William Macnaghten or to Lord Auck¬ 
land. Even in his letters irom Kandahdr Macnaghten 
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had preached the duty of huldin^; Afgli^nisUn for 
Hovoral years, at whatcvei' coet, as an out^)OBt of our 
Xudian Empire. In his Minute of the 30th of August, 
l>ord Auckland contended that tho withdrawal of our 
troops would bo followed by t!ic expulsion of Sbdh 
Slmj&, and tliat such a failure of all our plans would 
tt'llcct disgmeo on tho Government and be a source of 
danger to the BritlBh power. In spite of his profi'auo4l 
)•olief in tho Shlih’s popularity ho sliurud, or ufToctod 
to shait), that monai'oh'a dread of tlio dofeuUNl rival 
who might yet live to work liijn aorious harm. Mac- 
noghten was ambitions and a Uu»iopliol>u; and the 
Kaivoy-Ministcr to a king of his own making might 
hope to play a prominent part in tho politics of 
C'ostral Asia. ‘Tho independonco and int(^rity of 
Afghiiuistda * could not be deemed 80001*0 while Dost 
Muhammad was still at large, and a Uussian forco at 
Orenburg was preparing fur a march on Khiva. lie 
must have known that tho Sh^i’s only chanco of 
winning the loyal support of his turbulojit diiufs and 
[Ntople lay in tho spoedy disappearance of every British 
soldier from Afghlln ground. Ho know also that tho 
death of Kanjit Singh had removed tho only solid 
guaran^ for the good bobaviom* of our Sikh allies. 
Tho drain upon tho Indian treasuries was already 
.McriouB, while the lack of troops in many of our 
Indian garrisons gave cause for just anxiety. But 
the distant spectre of Bnasion oggi'andizomcnt blinded 
Uio Envoy to every difficulty nearer home. 

Lord Auckland, who was still in the Upper Pro-> 
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visces, decided to withdraw a part of the invading 
army, leaving strong garrisons at K&bul and Kanda- 
bdr, Obasni, and JaU 14 b^. The Bombay oolnmn 
under General Willsbire was to march down to Sind 
by way of Khelit, while Keane with a few of bis 
Bengal regiments and batteries would return home¬ 
ward through the Kh&ibar and the Punjab. The 
army of occupation, nearly 10,000 strong, woe to be 
commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton; while Major- 
General ^ott of the Bengal Army was ordered up 
from Quetta to command the ti'oops at Kandab&r. 


CHAPTER VIII 


TnR Bkginnino oi/* Dimoui.TrKH 

On iho i8th of Soptombor tlio Boinlmy foi'co began 
ito inai-cb homewoi'dB. Instead of making straight from 
Quotta for tbo BoUn Pass, Willsliiro bad boon ordorod 
by ItiacnagbtoQ to maioh soutliwai’d upon ICboUt, tlio 
capital of Bilnchist^, for tlio purpose of punlHliIng 
the rnlor of tho country, Moliriib Khiln, cliargod by 
BurxLcs with divers acts of hostility and bad faith in 
breach of bis treaty witli thd Indian Govomniunt In 
vain did tlio Kb^n ])lcad his utter powoilussnoaa to 
rostrfun Biluobi robbers from plundering our bag¬ 
gage, and to furnish tbo requisito supplies from a 
counti'y on tho brink of famiuo. No inoroy wae to bo 
shown to tho cliiof who had ^von Sh&h Sliuj& a kindly 
wolcomo during his flight in 1H34 from ICandal)^. 
On tho 13th of Novembor, 1839, Kilobit was carried by 
storm, aiter a desperate struggle, in wbicli Uie bravo 
old Kh&n and eight of his chief oflicers foil, fighting 
stubbornly to the last. His dominions woro trans¬ 
ferred to a kinsman, who was not destined to hold thorn 
long. Later inquiries fixed tbo blame for the Kii&n's 
alleged misdeeds upon his crafty Wazir, who had 
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played upon Burnee’s credulity as cunningly as lago 
played upon tbo Idoor’s^. 

In the middle of Octobei* Keane himself with the 
residue of his Bengal troops was quietly marching 
towards Pesh&war. Shortly before his departure from 
K 4 bul, the Envoy had taken fright at tidings just re- 
ceived from Pottinger at Her^t concerning the intended 
march of a Russian force against the Khdn of Khiva. 
He imparted to Koane by letter his forebodings of 
Russian progress to the banks of the Oxus. Keane 
ridiculed his friend’s fears, and declared that * the only 
banks ho now thought of were the banks of the 
Thames.' His own fears for tho future were not of 
Russian encroachments, but of AfgbAn revolts. * I 
cannot but congratulate you on quitting the country’ 
—he said to an officer who bad been ordered to join 
his force—' for mark my words, it will not be long 
before some signal catastrophe takes place.* He 
himself pursued his way unmolested through the 
KhAibar. But hardly had his troops emerged from its 
gloomy gorges, when tho Afridfs of the Pass renewed 
their attacks upon tbo little garrison of Ali Ms^id, 
which commands the eastern outlets from the Pass. 
Aifber some lively skirmishing checked by tho advance 
of troops from Pcsh&war and Jal^b^, Hacnaghten's 
agent, Captain Maokeson, Induced Uie sturdy clansmen 
of the Khiibar to refrain fr'om fvu'ther molestation in 
return for a yearly subsidy of £8,000 *. 

This arrangement for keeping the passos open was 
^ Ea 7«. * I>unmd ; lUye; Jjgftan AgMr«. 
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cert&inly simpler, cheaper, and for more effective than 
any system of armed coercion applied to a race of 
hardy plnndei’-loving mountaineers, who owned no 
real allegiance to any neighbouring sovereign, and 
hod always clointcd the right to levy toll upon overy* 
thing that passed tlurougli the Khdibor. And that 
right bod l)Oon duly aokuowleclgod by succossivo 
rulers of AfghdnisUin. Evon tho innstorful Ahmad 
Sh^ih hail to pay tho oustoinnry liiockinail fur tho 
safe possogu of bis troops and caravans. 

Macnagbion's fussy ambition was not to bo curbed 
either by Keane's scofling or by a wise regard for 
practical likolihoods. With winter neoi' at hand, and 
with no real knowledge of tho country beyond Kiibul, 
bo ordered tho Shdh's Qdrkha regiment and a native 
troop of borso-artillory to march across some of tho 
loftiest posses of tho Hindu Kush to Pllmifui, and 
there await tho arrival of his ogout, Dr. I^ord. This 
strango movo was intondod an a kind of general 
moxuvco to Russia, Dost Muhammad, and tho Kbdn 
of Bokhara, who bold an English envoy in oloso 
arrest After a month of infinite labour tlio guns 
were dragged over tho mountains; but Dr. Ix>rd bod 
not gone far from K&bul when his Afghdn escort 
frightened him back again witl) groundless stories of 
a great Turkman rising on behalf of tho exiled Amfr. 
As it happened, there was no armed rising anywhere 
between tho Oxus and tho Hindu Kush; while Dost 
Muhammad was to find at Bokb&ra an enemy rather 
than a Mend. The detachment at Bimidn could 
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bring no possible help to Colonel Stoddart, and ibo 
Russian advance on Khiva was planned for the rescue 
of many hundred Russian captives from lifelong slavery 
in TurkisUn. 

When Lord afterwards joined the detachment at 
he was not long in proving his absurd 
uu£tnc6a for the work entrusted to him. It was 
needful, perhaps, in view of the impending winter, to 
turn out the occupants of three small forts in order 
that his own troops might be comfortably lodged, aqd 
oven to ensure them a due supply of food by putting 
pressuro upon reluctant villagers whose stocks were 
none too largo for thomselvoB. But Lord proceeded 
to act as if the neighbouring country wore under his 
sole command. In the Saighdn valley, which lay 
between him and the XTzbek ohiefship of K<ilum, where 
the Amir's family still found shelter, he took an active 
poi't in a quarrel between two rival chiefs, a quarrel 
in which wo had not the least concern. Every rumour, 
however wild, stirrod him into fresh activity. In 
December he heard that Dost Muhammad and the 
ruler of Bokhara were leagued together against the 
garrison of B^lini&Q. Writing off to Bumes for more 
troops from K^bul in the depth of an Afghan winter, 
he sol a portion of his force to work on intrenchments, 
while the remainder were marched forward into the 
Saigbin valley, to aid in holding an untenable fort. 
These and similar displays of strenuous folly pro* 
voked the ill-will of neighbouring Uzbek chiefs ; sod 
served to convert the KhAn of Bokhara iznm Dost 
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Muhammftd’e julor into hie ally And, worse still, 
they failed to soften the heart of that fierce tyrant 
towards another oaptive, the ill-fated Colonel Stod- 
dart, whom McNeill, some raonths boforo, had sent on 
a friendly mission to the Kbdn's Court. 

Hoanwhilo D'Arcy Todd had taken at Hordt the 
place of Eldrcd Fottingor, returning to Tndia on leave. 
Shfib KaiiU'An’s now engagements with his English 
frionds, who wein so lavisli of rupees and so luilpful 
in strengthening tho defences of lus froutior city, did 
not prevent him and his villainous Waidv from play¬ 
ing their old game of intrigue at Tohunln and aioong 
the Rb&nates along tire Oxus. Our meddling and 
fussing policy was sowing thronghout Central Asia 
Uie seeds of a not unreasonable mistrust. Why were 
all those English Bahiiut riding to and fro, scatt(*rmg 
gold, promises, and threats over counti-ios so remote 
from the Anglo-Indian frontier? Mnennghten's letters 
of this period showed hLs eagerness to annex llerut, 
to coerco the Sikhs into ' macadamising the Punjah,' 
and to carry our arms across the wilds of Ilalkh 
even to the banks of the Upper Oxus. If the rulers 
of Her&t got scent of these d&'dgns, no wonder they 
took our money and intrigued against us at tho same 
timol 

If they succeeded in working upon tho jealous foars 
of the ruler of Bokbdra, who treated Stoddart as an 
enemy in disguise, their appeals were wasted upon the 
Rh&n of RMva, whoso Khinato lay to the west of 

^ Dunmd. 
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Bokbira, &ad who had do eyo for other dan^rs than 
those which threatened him from a Rusaiaii march 
upon his capital. Before the dose of 1839 Todd des- 
patched Captain JoDies Abbott across the wide Turk¬ 
man steppe, to mediate with the Kh&n of Khiva fox 
tho deliverance of Russian captives held in bondage 
by his subjects. Abbott's stern courage and noble 
bearing made up for hie ignoraaco of the language 
and the very vaguo chaiacter of his insti’uctions. 
The Khin listeucd courteously to the young Envoy’s 
overtures, and agreed to a treaty which Loi*d Auck¬ 
land afterwanlfl disavowed, on the plea that Todd’s 
envoy had caoeeded bis powers. Keanwbilo the 
Kh&n had deputed Abbott on a mission of amity to 
the Tzar himself. His place at the Khiii’s Court was 
presently filled by Captain Richmond Shakespeare, 
who Imd the pleasure of conducting to Orenburg four 
hundred Russian slaves set free by the Khto’s orders. 

It was foi-tunato i>erhaps for these poor creatures 
that their return to froedom was decreed before the 
utter ooliapse of Poi*ov8ki'B expedition bocamo known 
at Khiva. In the course of November, i839,Ferov8ki 
had lod out of Orenbuig a force of 5,000 horse and 
foot with a score of guns and 10,000 camels, on bis 
long and painful march through a country two-thirds 
of which was a howling dcsort. The march bad been 
timed for the following April; but our feats of arms 
and freaks of diplomacy in Centiid Asia bad provoked 
the Tzar into the folly of oi'dering it to begin with the 
first snows of a northern winter. This, rash bravado 
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mot witli its full reward. Feroveki’a oolumn stru^lod 
on week after week with amazing hardihood through 
tho bleak snow-covered wastes, losing men, hoi'see, and 
oamols in flaily inoreosing numbers, until its leader 
was diivon to choose botwoon ceiiaiii annihilation, and 
a timely retreat. Ho returned to Orenburg with tlio 
loss of nearly all his baggage and half his men \ 
While Forovski was mai-ching from thu (Jaspian 
towards tho Aral Soa, Shfih Shuj& and his hlnvoy sot 
out from Kdbul to pass tho winter in thu nilhlor 
climate of JaliUbid ; Bumos staying behind us Mac- 
naghien's deputy, while Sir Robert Sale oommandod 
the troops in garrison. Tho question of housing those 
troops bad just been settled by ^facnagbton himself 
in sole accordance with the petulant demands of his 
royal puppet, who owed ovorytbing bo tho victors of 
Qhazni. In vain had Durand, as cluof ongineor, in¬ 
sisted on tho vital importance of tho lkll& liias&r for 
every purpose alike of shelter and defence. It oom¬ 
mandod tho city, it was strong onough to defy attack 
from any Afghdn force; it could easily bo made yet 
stronger, and it ofTored ample room for tho liousing 
of a whole brigade. Some of our troops hod boon 
quartered there from the first, and baiToeks for tho 
remainder could be built at trifling cost. Sale, of 
course, and every ofEcei' of any experience, agreed 
with Durand; nor was tho Envoy himself blind to 
the expediency of retaining a firm hold upon the 
Sh&h's citadel. With tho Sb&h’s unwilling consent 
' Afghan BhU’Baek. 
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our pioneers wont to work upon new buildings and 
needful repairs. 

But Shdh Sbuj& presently changed his roind, de> 
dared that the preacnco of British ti'oops so near his 
own palace was a slur upon his dignity and a cause 
of just offence to his people^ and demanded for the 
use of his large harem the buildings occupiod by the 
13th Foot. In an evil hour for himself and bis 
countrymen Macnoghten gave way. The works were 
discontinued; Sale's soldieis were lodged elsewhere, 
and the defence of the Bdltl Hissdr was made over 
to a body of the ShfJi's own troops. Cantonments for 
Sale's force wore ei*ectod on a plain far beyond the 
city, * in low swampy ground,’ says Sii' G. Lawrence, 

* overlooked and commanded by a low range of hills, 
and several small forts . . . within musket range.' 
They were surrounded by a low i-ampart with a 
bastion at each ccnnei*, and by a nannw ditch. Out- 
side the intienchment was the Residency cnolosure, and 
some way off stood a fort containing the commissariat 
stores. The site of the cantonments had been 6xed 
upon by Burnes, and sanctioned by Sir "Willoughby 
Cotton, daring Macnoghten's absence at Jal^ib^d. 
A worse position for such a goirison it would have 
been impossible to select. Cotton, however, did 
protest against the folly of leaving commissariat stores 
in an isolated post outside the mti'onchment; and ho 
often ujged Lord Auckland to sanction the purchase 
of all the neighbouring forts ^ But no heed was given 
* Sir O. lAvrfWtoa. 
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to SQcb advice. It seemed as if every conceivable 
blander was to mark the development of our Afgh^ 
policy. 

The winter of broagiit a oomparativo lull 

in Afghan af&iire. Daring the reign of fi-ost and 
snow the inoet turbulent Afghdiis (U'o wont to keop 
quiet. An attempt to capture tho fort of a refractory 
chiof in the Kunair valley, a few iimi'ohiis from 
JalilMhtid, met with a sovoi'o repulse fur Oi’cliard’s 
column, but next day the fort was ovaouatod. Mac- 
QBghten busied himself >7itb questions of local I'ovonuo 
and expenditure, with making frequent appeals to his 
Government for money in aid of tlie Shili's apparent 
needs, with schemes for raising new levies drilled and 
commanded by British olKcers in the Sb^i's naniu, 
and with carefully watching the course of events 
outside the Afghan frontiers. Both ho and Burnce 
were longing for tlm moment when Her&t and 
Pcsbdwar should bo annexed to tho now Dui-dul 
Empire. The duty of * curbing tho Singhs' and of 
driving Klimr£n and his plotting crow out of Hor&t 
was the constant theme of MAcooghton’s lottors to 
the Oovemor-Goneral. But Lord Auckland, who 
had now returned to Calcutta and tho care of hiK 
Council, proceeded to put tho curb on the right 
mouth. His Commander>in-Chief, Sir Jasper NicoUs, 
A soldier who had seen much Indian service, was read¬ 
ing him a lesson of economy and practical wisdom, 
which closed his oars for a time to tho Envoy's 
reckless importumties. 
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At the foot of a paper detailing the airength of the 
troops employed beyond the Satlej, IficoUs added a 
remark that the aggregate, oxcopt in the number of 
horee and light guns, excooded the two armies which, 
imdor Lake and Wellesley in 1B03, beat down die 
groat army of Daulat Bdo Sindbia. 'I did this'—ho 
wrote—‘ in the hope of indudng Lord Auckland to 
pause before he sanctioned any advance upon Balkh 
or to Her&t.' His advice was taken so far as Herit at 
least was concerned. Kimrin and Ydir Muhammad 
reccivod a general pardon for their past offenoes, to> 
gethcr with more of our money, on the airength of 
promiees which they had no intention of keeping 
longer than it might suit thorn 

As for the Sikhs, then nominally governed by the 
weak-witted Karak Singh, they viewed with natural 
mi^ivings the frequent paeslng of our troops and 
convoys through the Punjab. The Sikh Government 
openly complained of the unforeseen usee to which 
we had turned the Tripartite Treaty, and they hotly 
repelled the Envoy's attempts to enforce Sb^ Shnj^'s 
claims to the greater part of the Pesb&war province, 
in broaoH of the treaty of 1^34* Macnaghten further 
accused them not only of sheltering Afgb&n refugees, 
but of secretly encouraging Dost Muhammad to or* 
ganizo a revolt against the Sh&h. The latter charge 
was scornfully denied, and George Clerk, who had 
succeeded Wade as Agent for the Punjab fi'ontior, 
admitted that the writing of seoret and traitorous 
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letters was inconsistent with tbo frank and fearless 
nature of the Sikh 

In April 1840, Sh&h Sbiij£ and Sir W. Macuagbten 
returned to Klibiil. The Duke of Wollington had 
foretold that our I’cal difticultiea in Afgh^tiisUin would 
b(^in at tbo end of a succossful campaign. In spito 
of a series of astonishing blunders, wo hod replaced 
Sb&h Shuj£ on tho throne of his very few nnccHtoi's. 
But to conquor the county was one thing, to settle it 
under a rule propped up by foreign bayonets was 
quite another. The Afgbdns ore a group of hardy, 
war-loving, bigoted, unruly tribes, ready to quarrel 
upon any pretext, to take up arms for rovongo or tlie 
obanoe of plunder, to carry on blood-foude botwoen 
tribe and tribe, family and family, for generations. 
But they ore not less ready to combine nt need against 
invodoi's of alien race, of ati obnoxious orood, and of 
strange, uncongenial habits, wlto curtail their rude 
freedom, shock tlioir prejudices, and insult their pride. 
These Montenegrins of Central Asia might bo cowed 
for a time by the orgumont of superior force, or 
soothed by a careful diatribniion of rupees. But how 
long would they keep quiet, when money becamo 
scarcer, and onr diminished gan-ison was scattered 
about a country larger than Spain, and more rugged 
than Switzerland ? 

While tho Sh&h retained a oertun show of authority, 
its substance romainod in tho Envoy’s hands. Within 
certain limits the puppet sovereign might do as much 
' CuoniiigljiUD’t SOJu. 
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mischief ss he sud his favourites pleased; aud they 
did it very successfully. But Maenaghten and his 
officers virtually governed in the Shih’s name. No 
troops could be moved without the Envoy’s sanction; 
English officers had a voice in the civil govomment; 
our soldiers acted os the Shiih's police, and the Bidian 
Treasury supplied the chief means of maintaining the 
now rule. What revenue tho Shtii himself could 
gather h‘Om his subjects for the payment of his own 
troops and officials was I'oised by methods the least 
likely to make him popular with the classes most 
afifocted by the new system, especially with tribal 
chiefs accustomed to raise their own levies in time of 
need. It became daily dearer, even to Macnaghten 
himself, that tho now Dardni Empire existed only by 
force of British bayonets aud British gold. 

In tho spring of 1840, the fierce Qhilzai dans of the 
bill-conntiy between Kandahdr and Qhaznf, who had 
never brooked a ruler, save one of themselves, for 
ages past, and who lived mainly by plundering forays 
and the heavy tolls wrung h'om passing caravans, 
took up arms in defence of their ancient rights and 
perquisites, and attempted to block the roads between 
Kandahfir and K&buL General William NoU, an old 
Company’s officer, who commanded tho Kandahir 
garrison, made prompt answer to this bold challenge. 
In tho middle of hlay some two or three thousand 
Ghilzai highlanders charged fieredy at the guns and 
Sepoys of the little force which Captain Anderson 
had led out a week before from Eandah^. Swept 
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down by showers of grape from our guns, Uieir horse¬ 
men burled back again and again from the bayonets 
of Spence’s infantry, the assailants suUonly withdrew, 
leaving two hundred dead upon the Hold. Nott's 
energy in other directions gave point to tliu moral of 
this defeat, and impelled the Obilzoi leadors to close 
with Macnaghton's offer of Rs. 30,000 a year, payable 
BO long as tlioy kept the roads open fur uur troops 
and convoys 

By this time events wore happening on tlio northern 
and soutUoni frontiorM of the now kingdom, which 
boded ill for the success of Maconghtcu’s 'beautiful 
gome.’ The Morris, Kb^karB.nnd otiior Biluchi tribuH 
were rising all along tho road fi-om Quetta to the 
borders of Upper Sind. They captured hundreds of 
convoy camels, and cut to pieces several dotachincnts 
of our Sepoys. The KhAkar insuigonts in June 
attacked Bean’s small gairisou at Quetta, but wore 
beaten off with some loss. Tiicy renewed the attack 
with larger numbers in July, but tlio ruinforoed 
garrison easily repulsed them. A body of Biluoliis, 
beaded by the youthful son of Mobnib Kh^, next 
marobod against Xliel^t. ^ Troachoiy within tho fort 
ensured its surrender on terms which acknowledged 
iNaaii* Kh&n as the rightful sovoi'oign in the room of 
Lord Auckland’s nominee. Lovoday,who commanded 
the garrison, was carried off a prisoner by tho man in 
whose good faith ho had too roadily trusted, and 
afterwards paid with his life for tho error which 
* Kny*; Punad; Stooqaaler*i Ufk WiUiam tfoU. 
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iomptad him to tarry too long within the captured 
city. 

Clibbom’s attempt to relievo Brown’s isolated out¬ 
post at Kdhon, among the foot-hills that border the 
plains of western Sind, issued in a disastrous failure. 
Nearly half his dotaolimont were slain or wounded 
on the ^let of August by tho swords of tboir fiorco 
assailants in tlio Nafusk Foss. Nothing but the 
firo from Stamford's guns saved tho whole 600 from 
annihilation. Clibbom hod to spike all his guns and 
abandon bis large convoy, before beginning a retreat 
in which many of his famished Sepoys died of wounds 
or exhaustion under a burning sun. Brown himself, 
nearly a month later, was allowed to withdraw bis 
little garrison and their only gun from tho post he 
bad held so biuvely while any hope of succour still 
remained. EaiOyin November Kbchlt was reoocupied 
by troops from Kandnbdr; but Nasir Kh£n, who bod 
withdrawn his gan*isoii betimes, refused to humble 
himself before Sbdh Shuj^, whom he regarded as his 
father's murderer. He retreated with his followers to tho 
hill-country about the Boldn, whore they still tried the 
mottle of our ti^Dops. At last, on the ist of December, 
his brave Biluohis encountered a British column at 
Eotra. After a fierce struggle, in which some of thoir 
boldcstlcaders were slain or captui'ed by Marshall's men, 
the remainder fied disheartened. Naalr Kh&n buried 
hi mselfin tho wilds of Biluchist&n; andNott’s communi¬ 
cations with the line of tho Indus wore again secure ^ 

’ Durand; Stocquolor. 
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Tho troubles on the northern frontier of Afgb&nist&ii 
in the year 1840 grew out of Lord’s cocroivo policy 
towards all who camo within his reach. His savage 
reprisals on certain Haz 4 ra cloosmon who rofusod to 
supply any more forage for his troop-hurses oxhlod 
fuel to tho damo lit up by Ills foniioi* cscapados. 
Lord then renewed his demand on Jabnr Kli&n for 
tho surrender of Dost Muhammad'H family. Ah tho 
wary Afgh&n still hesitated, a strong scouting party 
set off in June from towards Kulum. It 

succeeded not only in securing tho dcsirod surrondor, 
but in taking peaceful possossion of a strong fort at 
C&jgah, somo way beyond Saigon. This was speedily 
garrisoned by a wing of the Shfih’s Odrkha regiment. 
Macooghton at this time was not in tho best of torn- 
pers. Ho bad boon snubbed by Lord Auckland in tho 
matter of Hordt and Pesb&war. His countrymen in 
AfgbinisUn were saying or writing bitter things 
against his good friend tho Sbdh, and he saw in 
Burnes a rival impatient to dll his placo. It was a 
comfort to feol that tho game which ho might not 
play elsewhero was being played so vigorously by 
his subaltern at BdmUu. Lord's proceedings mot 
with his ready sanction, and somo moro troops woro 
sent to his agent’s support. 

But tho advance to B&jgoh had brokon tho last 
meshes of tho web which hfaonaghton had sought to 
weave around the fugitive Amir of R&bul. Tho whole 
country between the Oxus and the Hindu Rush had 
fairly taken alarm at Lord’s progress through the 
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higbUnds of Balkh. The Kh£n of Bokhira set Dost 
Mubaininod and his two sons, Akbar and Aizal, free 
to iigbt against the common enemy. The chiefs of 
Kdluin and Kdnddz, and the Uzbek of Balkh 
ralliod to the cause of Dost Muhammad and laldm. 
The hardy Uzbeks and Hazaras dockod in thousands 
to tbo standard of a loader who hoped to rid them of 
the arrogant infidel, and whose name still had power 
to di'aw over to his side bodies of Afgbin horsemen 
serving undei* the British Hag. In August tho Amir 
marcbod from Khlum towards Biljgah, whence young 
Rattray, as Lord's deputy, carried off the garrison 
betimes to B&mi&n, all but a body of Jdnbdz horse, 
who went over to the onomy. The flame of revolt 
spread to the Kohistdn, and even in iUbul many of 
the citizens exulted over the first vague inimours of 
the Amir’s success ‘ Please God 1 ‘—they said—the 
Dost’s army will soon rid the land of the Farangis, 
and destroy them to a man with their Kdflr king V 
Such hopes, however, were not then to be fulfilled. 
By the middle of September the bold Colonel Dennie 
had taken oommand of the reinforced troops at 
Bdmiin. On the r7th Dennie marched out with 300 
sabres, 500 bayonets, and two guns, against some 
bodies of Uzbek hoiae who had mode their way into 
the valley. After driving in the enemy’s outposts 
he suddenly found himself confronted by the Amir’s 
whole army, six or seven thousand strong. Heedless 
of the odds against him be moved on to the attack. 

^ Lawronoe; Durand. 
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The fire from Haclcenzio’s guns, &nd fchc dashing 
advance of his active little Ourkhaa, threw the enemy 
into a state of confusion, which Halt’s and Anderson's 
troopers finally turned into utter rout The chiefs 
of E6lum and Kfinduz ore long tendered their bu1>< 
mission; hut Host Muhammad, with his sunH and a 
remnant of faithful followers, fied ovor tlio hills into 
the neighbourhood of tho KohisUln, whoro ho iniglit 
still hopo for aid from some uf tho cliiufs who hod 
just been making promises of fealty to tho SluUi. 

To watch bis movements and counteract his designs, 
a force was dcspatchod from Ktibul under tho com¬ 
mand of Sir Kobort Sale, and the political guidance 
of Sir Alexander Bumes. Tho gi’cator part of October 
was spent in attacking and destroying fortlots, in 
burning villages, and gcnei^ally bomssing tlm rofrac- 
toiy chiefs. Some vain attempts were mode to hunt 
down the Amir himself, who was hiding soinowhoro 
in the Kohistfin. Meanwhile be was quietly muster¬ 
ing his adherents for another fight against tho infidel. 
At last, on the 2nd of November, Sale camo up with 
Host Muhammad’s force, strongly posted at Parwfin- 
darra on rough ground that sloped up towards tlio 
adjacent Nijrow hills. As Salter's brigade moved 
forward the enemy fell back. Hoping to cut olF thoir 
retreat Salter sent out his cavalry from both flanks. 
Two squadrons of the and Bengal Cavalry, skirting 
the hill to their right, came upon a small body of 
Afghin horsemen whom Dost Muhammad was leading 
off the field. Turning at his command, and fired by 
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bis exhortations, they prepared to repel their parsuers. 
At that moment Fraser, vrho commanded the two 
squadrons, received an order for tboir reoalL But 
instead of retiring before so weak a foe, Fraser gave 
the word to charge. His officers dashed forward, ex¬ 
pecting tlmir men to follow. But the troopers, per¬ 
plexed and panic-stiickeu, wavered, turned, and dod 
like Bcai'cd sheep. Throe of their officers, including 
Dr. Lord, were slain, while Fraser and Fonsonby got 
off with severe wounds. Fraser himself, covered with 
blood, his sword-arm disabled, rode up to Sale, and 
calmly reported the failure of his attack. For a time 
tho Afghihis defiantly held their ground, until the 
advance of Sale's guns and infantry warned them to 
withdraw. 

With characteristic rashness, Bumes immediately 
wrote off to Macnaghten, urging him to recall Sale's 
column, and to mass all his troops for the defence of 
RAbul. Tho Envoy himself had begun to talk of 
* submitting to the disgrace of being shut up for a 
time’ in that city. Guns were mounted on the 
Hissdr, and the guards everywhere increased.. For a 
warm-blooded man of wide aims and soaring ambi¬ 
tion, who wrote of Lord Auckland’s recent inaction 
as * drivelling beneath contempt,’ and sighed for ‘ a 
Wellesley or a Hastings' to deal with a critis which 
neither of those statesmen would have provoked, the 
whole state of things was surely exasperating. Mac- 
naghten’s wrath against the fancied author of all these 
troubles lowered him almost to Sb&b Shuji’s own level. 
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If be eonld not briug himself to saDcUon the Sh&b’s 
scheme for putting a price upon the head * of that 
dog,' the groat Bdrakz&i loader, he could writo to 
Lord Auckland that no mercy sliould bo ehown to 
Dost Muhammad; but that, in tho ovont of Iiia cajv 
tnre, ho would roquest tlm 81 )d!i' not to oxccuto him, 
tin I oan asoorlain your Lordehip'H Hondinciita h’ 

On tho 4tli of November, 1840, shortly iiftor tho 
reooipt of BurnoB’s dospondlng lottor, thu Envoy and 
bis OABistant, Ooorgo Lawronco, woro rotumiog ‘ sad 
and oast down* from thoir evening ride, when on 
Afgb&n hoi’semon rodo up and told thorn tliat Dost 
Muhaminad himself was close at hand. In a moinont 
the Amir came up, threw himself from his horso, 
caught hold of the Envoy's stirrup, and then of his 
hand, which he placed upon his own lips and fovo> 
hood, in token of bis entire submission. Sir William 
dismounting ba<le his suppliant a kindly wolcomo, 
and led him through the Residency garden into hie 
own room. After bowing to the ground and touching 
the floor with his forehead, the Amir roso anti pre¬ 
sented his sword to tho Envoy, who lotninod it to its 
owner with some words of gracious oncouragomont. 
'The Amir,' says Lawrence, * wns a robust, powoi’ful 
man, with a sharp aquiline nose, highly arched eye¬ 
brows, and a grey beard and moustaoho, whioU evi¬ 
dently bad not been trimmed for a long time.' Letters 
were written at bis own request to three of bis sons, 
urging them to come at onoo to K^bul and make 
* Kay*. 
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theu' eubmiasion. Hia first inquiries wore for those 
of his family who had been safely lodged in British 
keeping at Ghazni. He talked freely with Mao- 
noghton over his late adventuros, how he had made 
up his mind to surrender before the fight of Farwdn> 
daiTa, and bad quietly ridden off with a fow staunch 
followers to fulfil his purpose on the evening after the 
iighL 

A tent woa pitched for him in the Kesidenpy 
* compound/ and Captain Lawrence was placed in tem¬ 
porary charge of the noble prisoner. On the 6th the 
Amir was bonded over to the oaro of Captain Peter 
Hicolson, wlio was presently to escort him to Hindus- 
tin. During bis stay at Kdbul the captive B^akzdi 
was treated with all courtesy not only by the leading 
officers of the garrison, who admired him os much os 
they despised Sh 4 h Sbi^6, but above all by the same 
Maonoghten who had just been thirsting for bis blood. 
Lord Auckland must have smiled at the contrast 
between bis Envoy’s previous letters and that in 
which he now pleaded for libeiul treatment of the 
'villain' whom Shdb Shuj& refused to see. Mac- 
naghten contended that the case of the Ludbi&na 
pensioner furnished no true parallel to that of the 
Amir. ' The Sb&h had no claim upon us; we bad no 
hand in depriving liim of his kingdom ; whereas we 
ejected tlie Dost who never offended us, in support of 
our policy of which he is the victim.* Such were the 
few and pithy words in which the Envoy arraigned 
the justico of that very policy which he had been 
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among the first to advocato, and the most oagor to 
carry Hhrougli. His appeal to Loid Auckland’s sonso 
of justice -was not made in vain, for tho victim was 
everywbero received with becoming lionour, and 
consoled with a pension of £20,000 a year ^ 

On the J^th tho Amir and his son, Afi^nl TChdii, 
bogon thoir niai'ch in company with Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, towards Joliildbiid, whence a strong brxly of 
troops rctux-ning homewards oscorted (hoin aci'OHH the 
Punjab to Ludbi/iiuv. 

Early in December the ShlUi and tho Envoy retired 
again for tho winter to JaldUbtid. Once moi*c there 
was a lull in Afghan ofTairs. Macnaghten's sanguine 
spirit mintook the hiU for a settled calm. In spite of 
late experience, of waiminga from many quarters, from 
soldiers like Nott, and politicals like Todd and Eaw- 
linson, tho Envoy still fondled bis absurd Ixdiof in tho 
power of British gold and bayonets to reooncilo a 
turbulent people to the rule of a puppet king sur¬ 
rounded by woidiiilcsfi favourites, and playod upon by 
tho hired tools of foxeign infidels. He would not hoar a 
word spoken against ilxo Sh&h, whom Kott and other 
shrewd observers accused of plotting with his fellow- 
tribesmen to get rid of his English friends. If the 
Envoy could have bad his own wayj Nott liinisolf, 
the ablest officer in the coui^iy, who ought by right 
of merit and long service to have replaced Cotton at 
K&bul, would have been summarily recalled from 
JCandahir. 


** Lawron«o; Kayo. 
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Ok tub Brink or a Catastrophe 

Tub lull 'whicli followed the aurrondor of Doat 
Mubammofl was brokon for awhile in December hj a 
rising among the Dur&ni elans to the west of Kanda- 
bir. A policy which excluded the duels of the Sh&h’s 
own tribe ixom any ehare in the offices and dignities 
engrossed by a band of greedy upstarts could hardly 
fail to indame their discontent wiUi a rale enforced by 
the continued presence of foreign bayonets. One of 
the chiefs, named Aktar Khin, boro a special grudge 
against the ministers who had rejected his daim to 
the lordship of Zamlnd^lwar. Calling his followers 
into the field, he rooted a body of the Shah's troope 
on the a9th of December, and took their guns. Five 
days later bis own bt-oopa were badly beaten by the 
force which Farrington had lod out from K^dahir; 
and the bard winter froze up the revolt 

Before leaving JaldUb&d, Cotton had made hie com¬ 
mand over to General Elphinstone, whom Lord Auck¬ 
land had induced against his will,—for he felt himself 
too old and infirm for such a duty,—to come up 
fixim India and take Cotton's place. ‘ You will have 
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nothing to do here: all ie peace/ said tlio departing 
general to hia successor, who was doetined never to 
see India again. In the following February Mac> 
noghten himsolf, writing from JaliilAbiid, dcolarcd tbo 
general tranquillity to bo ' porfcctly miraculous/ as if 
the Afgli^ winter had notliing to do with tlio Booming 
mirnolo. Tbo Envoy in truth saw only what ho 
wished to soo, and was always oscillating botwoon his 
professed belief in Shiih ShujA's populai'ity and his 
settled eonvictioD that the country must bo occupied 
by our troops for many years to come. If ho could 
only have bad a free hand aided by an unlimited 
purse, he might have suecoeded in playing out the 
* beautiful gome * of British supremacy in Central 
Asia. 

But the Court of Directors had no mind to help 
in realizing the costly projects of so rocklcsR an 
engineer. They had seen all the savings of Bentinck’s 
and Metcalfe's resolute thrift swallowed up in furthor- 
anoo of an enterprise of which they had never approved. 
They saw on army of 25,000 men employed at India's 
cost in supporting a Qovemment which bad no means 
of paying its own expenses. Hordt alone was taxing 
the Indian Treasury at tbo rate of nearly £200,000 a 
year. Our army of occupation involved an additional 
charge of a million and a half yearly. The subsidies 
to the Qhilzai and Afridi tribes, and some pail of the 
Shih's civil expenses were deixayed by the Indian 
taxpayer. The Envoy himself kept asking for more 
troops and more money. If Lord Auckland would not 
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band Hehii over to Sh&h Shuji, the prosenoe of a 
British cootiogent might serve at least to keep the 
rulers of that province true to thoir English allies. 
To this scheme also the Oovornor-Qcneral would not 
ogreot in the face of an cmptj treasury and of warnings 
recmvod from Leadenhall Street. Towards the close 
of 1840 the Directors roquestod Lord Auckland 
* seiiously to consider which of the two alternatives 
—a speedy retreat from Afgh6nistdn or a considerable 
increase of the military force in that country *'~he 
might feel it his duty to adopt. * We are convinced *— 
they wrote—* that you have no middle course to 
pursue with safety and with honour.* 

The Court for their part would prefer * the entire 
abandonment of the country, and a frank confession 
of complete failure,' to the folly of attempting with a 
small force, or by the mere iniluence of Biitisb 
Eesidents, to maintain peace within the Sh&h's domin* 
ions and prevent aggression li*om without. Another 
letter, written after receiving the news of Dost 
Mohammad’s surrender, affirmed the Court’s adher¬ 
ence to thoir previous views. The question came 
before Lord Auckland’s Council in March, 2841. In 
spite of an increased outlay of three millions and 
a half, in spite of the known antagonism of his 
Commandor-in-Chief, the Governor-General, backed 
by Messrs. Bird and Prinsep, decided in effect to go on 
as he bad begun. A loan was opened in Calcutta, 
and Macnaghten was entreated to keep down the ex¬ 
penditure in Afghinistdn. * How will it end ? * wrote 
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Sir Jasper Nicolls, who felt certain that tbo whole 
thing would break down. ' Unless a largo accession 
of Punjab teiritory comes in to connect us safely with 
Kdbul, and to aid oar very heavy expenses, tre must 
withdraw.* 

Mocnagliton scouted tlio very notion of withdrawal 
os ‘ an unparalleled political atrocity.* It would 1;o 
' a cheat of tlie first inagmtu<lo,' as woll qa a positivo 
breach of treaty, to leave Shuj^ at such a time to his 
own devices, in the midst of a novel experiment at 
governing tho Afghans according to European ideas. 
Such experiments, as wo know from recont iastouccs, 
never do oomo to tho end desired. Diplomacy is fertile 
in excuses for not withdrawing tho hand from tbo 
plough. Tbo Envoy insisted that tho Shot’s own 
force, aided by one English regiment at Kibul and 
another at Kondah^, would amply suffice to keep tho 
whole country in oi'dcr. Lord Auckland shrank from 
a full and timely confession of his utter failure at a 
moment when everything, from tho coUapso of tho 
Eusaian inarch against Khiva to tho surrondor of Dost 
Muhammad, seemed to justify the recall of our troops 
from Afghinistin. The last of tho Sibyllino books 
had been offered and rejectod L 

Msonwhile Todd’s mission to Herdt was drawing to 
an abrupt close. The honest ofiicoi' of Bengal Artillery 
found himself duped at every turn by Yir Muhammad 
and his fellow-swindlers, who played against him with 
loaded dice. They renewed their intrigues with tho 

‘ Kajo, 
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Sb&h of F^8i&, and offered help to the Burdnl insur¬ 
gents in Zamind&war. They got iresh subsidies under 
false pretences out of Todd, whoso eyes were opened 
too late to ^e Wazir’s audacious perfidies. In February, 
1841, Todd agreed to comply with the Wazir’s demands 
for more money, if K^uulin would admit a Biitish 
garrhion into Her&t. Tlic Wazir replied by demanding 
tho rotircinent of the Mission unless the money were 
paid down. Hopeless of achieving tho main object of 
his on'and, Todd withdrew the Mission at onco, to the 
extreme annoyance of Lord Auckland, who hastened 
to di.savow his Agent’s indiscreet demand, and to 
remove him from political employ. Todd returned to 
regimental duty; while Macnagbten, the prime mover 
in the policy thus oondemnod, was simply reminded 
that ‘wc should first learn to quiet and control the 
positions we occupied, before we plunged onwards*.’ 

In that same month of February the despatch of 
troops from Jaldl^b&d, under Colonel Shelton of the 
44th Foot, against an insurgent tribe in the Nazirdn 
valley, furnished a curious comment on the miraculous 
tranquillity of which the Envoy had spoken a few 
days before. By the middle of March Shelton’s force 
had dcsti'oyed a hundred fortlota in that district. 
Aktar Kh 4 n, the BuiAnf leader, had by this time 
made bis submission at Xandah&r; but a new cause 
of quaiTel sprang up in the country watered by the 
Tamak. The needless storming of a small fort in the 
Tarnak valley, and the measures taken for strengthen- 


^ Durand. 
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ing the new post at Khol&t-i-Gbilzai provoked a large 
gathering of the QhOzai dans in those parts. On the 
9th of Ifay they attacked a strong convoy marching 
towards KhcIdt-i-Qhi)zai under one of Notts best 
officers, Colonel Wymor. After five hours of sharp 
fighting, in wluch our guns and bayonets outmatched 
the wild rush of multitudinous swordsmen, the cnoiny 
withdrew their shattered forces, and loft Wyincr free 
to carry out bis purpose. 

By that time the restless Aktar Khdn had onoo 
more summoned his Durdnl clansmen into tlio field 
against the Forangi invaders. Woodbum's troops, 
advancing to the Hclmand early in July, had to 
sustain a long day's fight, with varying fortune, 
against a numoious and resolute foe, who, thanks to 
the cowardice of the Jdnl)6% Horse, wei'c not beaten 
oflf till near midnight. On the 17tl) of August Griffin’s 
victory at Khdwind more than atoned for Wood- 
bum’s partial failure. Hart led his Jdiibfh! horsemen 
accompanied by Prince Safdar Jang, a sou of tlio 
Shdb, against a foe already yielding ground, and 
turned the growing disorder into utter rout. Some 
days earlier, anotlier of Nott's detachments under 
Colonel Chamboi'S had driven the Gbilzai insurgents 
back to their hills. Once mom there sot in a lull 
which deceived no one at Kandah&r. 

Haonagbten, however, could not help crowing 
over the ‘ cheering prospects' which everywhere met 
his gaze. 'PVom Mukin to the Kb&ibor Pass all is 
content and tranquillity; and*wherever we Europeans 
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go, we are received with i-espect, and attention, and 
woloome.* He bad just accepted* the Government of 
Bombay in the I'oom of Sir James Comae; and 
George Lawi'ence waa to bear him company for a 
year's leave, while Burnes took the Envoy’s place at 
Kdbul. Gladdened by thoughts of coming rest in a 
higher odfice, Bfacnaghten coloured all things with the 
reflexion of his own happiness. * Tho country/ ho said 
in a piivato letter, * was perfectly quiet flom Dan to 
Beershoba.' Shdh Shvy& was ‘deservedly popular' 
with all classes except the Khans, who were ‘too 
contemptible to bo oared about.* He refused to see 
bow restive tho Sbdb was waxing under our hard 
unbending yoke. To him the Afgbdns wero so many 
children; and as children we ought to treat them. ' If 
we put oar naughty boy in a corner, the rest will bo 
terrified;' which meant in plainer English, that if 
Aktar Kh&n could be caught and hanged by way of 
example, his followers would cease to trouble us any 
more ^ 

Very diflerent was the view which Nott and Kaw- 
linson took of the position in Afgb&nistdn. Nott was 
DO courtier to suit his speech to his company, bat 
a bravo, blunt, war-tried soldier of the Bengal army, 
with a quick temper and a cool clear head. He looked 
upon the Envoy as a mischievous enthusiast, and 
flung out many a jeer at his political agents, whose 
meddlesome bungling had 'ruined our cause, and 
bared the throat of eveiy European in this country 
1 Kaye; Durand; Lawrenoe. 
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to tho sword and koifo of the revengeful Afghan and 
tbo bloody BiluchA Unless several regiments woi^e 
quickly sent from India, not a man, ho doclavod, * will 
be left to note the fate of Ills comrades. Nothing but 
force will ever make them submit to Sltdb Sbuj 4 , who 
is most certainly oh great a scoundrel as ovci* lived b* 
Nott’s striotui'cs on the ^polidcals,’ whose /ml woh 
not always tempered by modesty, sound jiulgoinunt, 
or special expoiicnco, contained a laigc amount of 
truth, spread perhaps over too wide a surface. 

The old soldier’s opinion of tlio Shlih diflTei'od only 
in the strength of his language fiom tlio opinion hold 
by Captain Henry Bawlinson, who bod succcedod 
Loeeb in the middle of 1840 as Political Agent at 
Kandahdr. A good officer and accomplished Kastorn 
scholar, Bawlinson had begun bis diplomatic oaixior in 
Persia, whence ho brought with liim to his now post 
much serviceable knowledge of Central Asian affairs, 
an easy aptitude for official business, with a sharp 
eye for native cunning, and tho tact which enabled 
him to work in harmony with his military collooguo. 
Macnaghten colled him an alaimist} but ovents wore 
to justify tho precautions token by NoU and Paw- 
linson against dangers which tho Envoy steadily 
ignored or undci'rated. 

Eldred Pottinger, our political agent in iho Kohistdn, 
was another alarmist of the Kawlinson type. In the 
country lying a. little to the north of K&bul ho found 
disaffection, open or latent, as life os over among all 
1 Sbocqueler. 
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classos of the people. 'Hatred of foreign dominion, 
fanaticism, the licentiousness of the troops, and espc^ 
ciallj the impunity with which women could be 
seduced and carried off in a country cclobratod for 
the strictnoss of the late ruler on this point/ stirred 
the popular sympathy with the chiefs who kicked 
against a rule which ouitoilod theii* cherished fi-ecdom 
and gave them nothing tangible in return. 

In September, 1841, Nott hiinsclf was marching 
through the oountiy north-west of Kandah&r^ with 
a force strong enough to overawe rcsiatanoe and to 
compel the submission of many hostile chiefs. One 
bold Dur&ni, Akram Khin, still I’efused to come in. 
Guided by an AfgblLn traitor, Captain John Conolly, 
one of the Sh&h's officers, surprised the Khin in his 
own quarters, and carried him off to Kandah&r. The 
news of his capture aroused in the Envoy those savage 
instincts which still lurk beneath the coat of modem 
civilization. The Sh&h, he said, had always been 
too lenient; a terrible example must now be made; 
and so this naughty boy, whose real crime was his 
inconvenient patriotism, was blown away by Prince 
Timor’s orders from a gnn^. The Nemesis of wrong 
and violence was already dogging the stops of our 
countrjrmen in Afghdnist&n. For 

’ Reronge and wrong bring fortli thoir kind;' 
and the Afgh^s were soon to repay with heavy 
inteinst all that they had suffered at our bands. 

For the moment, however, nothing disturbed Mao- 


> Kayo. 
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nagbien's pe&co of mmd. Hia schcmca for tigbtoning 
our hold upon Hor^t had ended, as we saw, in total 
failure. Two English envoys, Stoddart and Conolly, 
were languishing in hopeless bondage at Bokli&ia. 
Aktai' Khin was still at largo, and Dost Muliniinnafrs 
ablest sou, Akbar, liod found shelter iu the highlaiKls 
of Kfilum. But for the moment there was no enemy 
in the open held. The Kussians had been scared 
from attempting to invade Khiva ; * the nuHC-M of the 
Durinl chiefs had been brought to tho grinrlstuno/ 
and AfghdnisUn was 'as quiet os on Indian district.' 
In K^bul itself, while the Sh&h lay tossing on his bed 
with fever, troubled with thoughts of his half-flodgod 
royalty, our countrymen were enjoying the cool 
sunshine of a bracing October in tho high mountain 
vaUey on which their cantonment stood. Most of tho 
married naon had been joined by their wives and 
families, as if K&biil were already on Indian station. 
The Envoy himsolf was eagerly awaiting tho hour 
when ho should transfer his charge to Burnos, and 
turn his back for ever on tho scone of his late 
achievements. 

Even then tho breath of a new calamity was blowing 
towards him from an unexpected quarter. Looking 
out for all possible sources of rotrenebmont, Lord 
Anckland had impressed upon his Envoy tho urgent 
need of reducing the outlay on Sbdh Shuj&'s adminis¬ 
trative wont^ The salaries of his ministem and 
civil officers were cut down with tho Sh&b's consent. 
To touch the subsidies hitherto paid out of the Indian 
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Treaanry to a Dumber of Afgb&n obieis in lieu of their 
former blackmail, was a hazard which Hacnaghten 
shrank from iDOuii'ing. But in spite of his re¬ 
monstrances, the Govemor-Gonoral insisted that all 
such payroonts should thencofoi’th be settled by the 
Shfih himself, for he had been long enough supported 
by British funds. Bumes also had pressed the £nvoy 
hard in the same direction. In the last days of 
September Haonaghtcu summoned the oluefa of the 
Eastern Ghilzai kibes to K&bul, and bade tliem look 
to Sh&h Shujd for the future payment of their sub¬ 
sidies on a reduced scale befitting their sovereign’s 
present needs. The chiefs listened without a sign 
of dissent, salaamed to the Envoy, and went off to 
plunder a caravan at Tazfn, and to block up the 
passes between Obul and Jal&l^b&d. In a few days 
they were busy plotting with their fellow-sufferers in 
the Eobist&n, in the Khdibor Hills, and in KAbul 
itself, against a Government which could not keep 
its word^ 

Hacnaghten took the matter lightly enough. The 
outbreak, ho thought, might easily bo quelled by the 
troops returning to India under Sir Bobert Sale. He 
spoke of ' the impudouco of a few hundred rascals,' 
who blocked the way through a pass within fifteen 
miles of E 4 bul. It annoyed him that such a breeze 
should ruffle the peace of the country ho was about 
to leave; but be felt sure that, this little outbreak 
ODoe quelled, AfghAnist&n would become quieter than 
* Lawrouoe; Durand. 
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6T6r before. And yet he knew that many Afghdns 
wei^e leaving the city to join the inaurgCDta, and ho 
declared that Hamza Kh^n, the Ooveraor of H^bul, 
whom the Sh&h sent off at his aaggcation to pndfy 
the Ghilzni chiefs, was himself ‘ at tlio Iwttom of the 
whole conspiracy'/ Pottingor waniwl him of mis* 
chief browing in the Koiiistiin. TJio story of Cajitain 
Gray’s perilous mountnin>rido from Kd))n 1 to TjOghm/in, 
in tho GOTO of a friendly chief wlm warned Itim that 
the Afghans wore ' dotonninod to murder or drivo out 
every Forongi in the country,’ would have fumishod 
most men with food for anxious thought. Butnotliing 
seemed to shako his belief in ilie trivial and b’ansiont 
character of tho. Oliihsai revolt. On tho 9th of October 
one native raiment of Sale’s biigodo, under Oolonol 
Monteath, marched oft' ft-om K&bul on its ixiturn to 
India, os if tho rood was perfectly cloai'. On that voiy 
night hfontcath’s camp at Butkli&k waa attacked by 
a body of Qhilzais. Hoxt day Monteath was joined 
by the rest of Sale’s brigade, whoso leader had just 
been ordered to clear the passes beyond Uutkh&k. 

Aftor fighting his way on tho latli through tlio 
rocks and bouldors of the Khdrd Kdlml, Balo loft 
Monteath to watch that pass from tho volley beyond, 
while he himself I'otmiicd with his main body to 
Butkbdk. During bis absence Monteath's brave Sepoys 
of the 35th encountered and ropoUod a murderous 
night-attack from a host of Afghdns, many of whom 
had just been allowed by Moegregor, tiio political 

’ RtbUing to (x843). 
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agont, to encamp beside oar ti-oops os friends. With 
fresh roinforoemonta from Kdbul, Sale hurried book 
on the 00th to rejoin Montenth. Two later the 
whole brigade threaded its way through the stoop 
defiles of the Haft Kotal, with very little fighting, 
into the valley of Tazin. At that moment Sales 
strong force might have dealt a crushing blow at the 
mass of insurgents within easy reach of it. But the 
fatal error of divided authority was to nip Sale's 
purpose in the bud. Tho gallant Dennis was on the 
point of leading his guns and infantry to the attack, 
when a messenger from the enemy came in to treat 
for terms with the political agent. Sale was induced 
to countermand the attack, while Meu^egor and the 
Ohilsai chiefs settled the terms of an arrangement 
which satisfied Maegregor'e conscience and saved the 
chiefr from imminent disaster at Dennio’s bands. In 
return for their promises which meant nothing, and 
for a few hostages of no particular value, their former 
stipends wei'O to bo restored, nor was any chief to be 
hold accountable for robberies committed outsldo his 
own bounds^. 

In spite of these concessions, Sale’s onward march 
to Oandamak was harassed by several attacks from 
tho mountaineors whose chiefs had just been renowing 
thoir allegiance; and bis rearguard sustainod heavy 
losses in men and baggage before they issued from the 
gloomy gorges of Jagdalak. Sale’s brigade reached 
Qandamak on the $oth of October. Hia last brush 
* Durand; Kajra 
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with the Qhikais Macnagbton took for ' the expiring 
effort of the rebels.’ The same rosy hopefulness tinged 
his view of things at Kibul and in tho Kohistdn. The 
EohistilDi rebels would * sneak into their liolos again * 
now that tho Ghilaois wore quieted, and all was tinn- 
quil on tho sido of Kandah&r. John ('unoUy, Colin 
Mackenzie, and several other oflicora in tho Shot's 
sorvico sought to opon tho Envoy's oyos to tho iniHohiuf 
browing within tho Shrill’s own capital. Bunics also, 
whoso hoQse was in tho city, bad boon warned of tho 
plots around him by Mohan Ldl, tho Munshi who had 
long filled a place of spcoiol trust on tho Envoy’s staff. 
But Burnea, like Macnoghton, was too ongrossod in 
thoughts of tho good time coming to hoed tho dangor 
signals waved before his foot. 

On tho evoning of the ist of November Burncs con¬ 
gratulated Maonngbtcn on his leaving tlio country in 
a state of profound pooeo. That vory night a uumlmr 
of Afghan Sirdilrs mot togoihor in K&bul to arrange 
for a general rising against tho accursed Earangis, who 
treated them as dirt and their women as inoro harlots. 
One of the loading plotters was Ainfmilla Kh&n, 
hitherto deemed a staunch friend of the English. 
Foremost among tho spoakors was Abdulla Khdn, 
who hod lost bis lands during tlio now rule, and was 
smarting under the insults lately offered him by Sir 
Alexander Bumes. To call an Afghdn chief a dog, 
and to threaten him with tho loss of his ears, was 
an offence which could only be wiped out in blood. 
Tho assembled chiefs agieed to this man’s proposal 
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that Burnes himself should be made the first victun 
of an outbreak planned for the next morning, the 
anniversary of Parw&ndarra. 

Next to the house of the Envoy-Efect was that 
which contained the Shah’s Treasury, under the chatgo 
of Paymaster Captain Johnson, who happened that 
night to be sleeping in cantonments. Each house was 
protected by a small Sepoy guard. Tho Treasury 
looked out upon a narrow street, half a mile distant 
from tho BtU& Hiss&r. Burnos lived in the city for 
reasons which chiefly concerned himself. The plunder 
of the Treasury would hold out a suSoient bribe to 
the men employed in wreaking Afghto vengeance on 
the enemy next door. * To kill Barnes and to sack 
the Treasury*—argues Durand—‘was to opmi the 
revolt in a manner that would silence tho timid or 
wavering, feed the Uxirst for gold, and compromise all 
irrevocably. It was to open the insurrection in the 
city of E&bul with imposing succeas.' 

About 7 a.m. on tho and of November Captain 
Qeorge Lawrence had just returned to the Besideucy 
from bis early morning walk, when a servant came up 
breathless to toll him that the streets of K^bol were 
filled with armed men, who surrounded the houses of 
Sir A. Bumes and Captain Johnson. An hour later 
Lawrence found tbe Envoy engaged in earnest talk 
with Elphinstone and some officers of his staff. ‘ On 
coming in, Sir William placed a not& from Bumca in 
my hand, begging for aid, as from a tumult in the 
city he feared his house might be attacked.* Lawrence 
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advised the despatch of a regiment thither without 
delay, in order to help Bumes and attempt the capture 
of AminuUa and Abdulla Kh&n. This bold but wise 
suggestion being sooutod as insane, Lawronco uigod 
that Shelton's forco should march at ouco finni the 
Siyi Sang linos to tho B& 1 & Hiss&r, whoncu they could 
act as circninstancoe roquirud. This proposal was 
ecceptod; but instead of maroliing foiiliwith, os 
Lawrence wanted, tho Brigadier was ordered merely to 
hold himself ready for moving foi’word whenever tho 
ShAh might I'oquest him to do so. Lawrence himself, 
with a email escort, rode off at speed to tlie citadel. 
Alter some narrow oecapes from AfghAu swords 
and bnllcte, he entered the Shdh's presence, and 
learned that some of bis Majesty's troops with two 
guns had already gone off to quell tho riot in tho 
city 

Meanwhile Bumes was paying the penalty of his own 
self-confidence and Elphinstono's inertness. Before 
dawn of that fatal day he had been awakened by a 
friendly AfghAn, who told him of a plot ogainet his 
life, and vainly urged him to a timely flight. Presently 
XJzmAn KhAn, tlie ShAh's chief minister, mpoatod tho 
same tale and pressed him with the same oounsol. 
Still the Bnvoy-Elect would not budge, though tho 
roar of a great tumult even then reoebod his ears. Ho 
contented himself with writing to Mocnoghten for help 
in terms which made light of the danger at hia doors. 
And he sent to Abdulla KhAn a conciliatory message, 

' lAwranoe. 
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to which no answer waa over returned. Ere long an 
angry mob was surging before his housa Some of the 
insurgenta attacked the Treasury, while others sot fire 
to Burnes's stables. Hoping for speedy relief from 
somo quarter, and knowing that other lives than his 
wore staked on the issue, Bumoe restrained his Sopoy 
guards from firing, while he harangued tho mob from 
an upper balcony. Their only answer was a yoU of 
defiance, minglod with fierce domands for his blood 
and that of his two companions, his brother Charles 
and young Broa<iroot. Shots were soon flying about, 
tho assailants pressed forward in ever-increasing 
numbeis; and soon tho English officers and thdr 
faithful Sepoys were fighting desperately for their 
lives. 

Tho fitst to fall in the unequal struggle was tho 
brave William Broadfoot, brother of him who, just 
a year earlier, hod died the soldier's death at Parwin- 
darra. It was now past eight o'clock, and still no 
help came either from cantonments or tho B&I& Hissir. 
Once more Bumes addressed the rioters, promising 
thorn a large bribe to spare his brother’s life and his 
own. They only bade him come down into the garden. 
At last the two brothers, disguised as natives, were 
lured outside by a treacherous Kashmiid, who bad 
sworn to guide them to a place of safety. He kept 
bis oath by shouting out the name of ’ Sikandar 
Bumes.’ The mob, led by one of their mullahs, rushed 
upon the hapless padr, who fell cub to pieces by the 
long sharp Afgb&n knives. Every soul in the two 
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houses was slaughtered; the Treasury was sacked, 
and both buildings were set on firo ^ 

Thus perished in his prime, with his hand upon the 
prize for which he had long boon hungering, the first 
conspicuous victim of tho frantic policy which ho had 
onco BO strenuously opposed. ‘It was’—says Kayo 
—‘ tho hard fate of Alexander Bumca to bo overmtod 
at the outset and nndorratod at tho dose of his caroor.’ 
A man of bright talents, immense energy, and high 
ambition, with a quick, mercurial natiuo, that touched 
in one moment tho extromoat chords of hopo and 
despondency, ho was evidently wanting in steadiness 
of purpose, sound judgement, and moral solf-i'cstraint. 
When the Russiana were about to march on Khiva, 
his lively fancy swelled their numbers to tho al)surd 
total of ^5,000 men with eighty guns. For tho post 
throe years he bad been almost a cipher at tlio Sh/lh’s 
Court, wasting his time in criticisms and Baggc.stiona, 
to which Macnaghten gavo very little hood. And yet 
ho hod managed somehow to become tho worst-hated 
Englishman in Afgh&nist&n. 

But how happened it that no help came to Burnos 
at such a moment oven from tho Bil& Hiss&r ? Tho 
failure was owing, not to the Sh&b bimsolf, but to the 
commander who, of two roads opon to him, bad taken 
that which wound through all the most ci'owdod 
thoroughfares in K6bul. His troops and guns modo 
slow progress through the narrow winding streets of a 
populous city, and before they reached their goal they 
* Kajto; Thornton. 
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were essailed by bodies of insurgents, who drove them 
back with heavy loss into the citadel By that time 
Burocs had fallen, the Treasury hod been sacked, and 
the shops of friendly Hindus gutted; while the blaze 
of burning houses, Uie £ring of matchlocks, and the 
yells of mobs intent on plunder and violenoo told 
how thoroughly tho insurgonts were doing their work. 
As the day wore on, tho excitement spread through- 
out the city. Sturt, tho ISngincer, on his way from 
Shelton’s camp, was badly wounded near tho Shih’s 
own palace; and Uio chiefs who had planned the out¬ 
break and prudently stayed at home all that morning, 
with their hoi-ses saddled ready for Bight, now ven¬ 
tured to show themselves in public, as men whose 
safety was well assured. 

All this happened while 5,000 good fighting-men 
lay idle within easy reach of the insurgent city. The 
timely march of a siiigle regiment would have saved 
throe English officer's from a violent death, and 
stamped out the little fire which grew by sufferance 
into a wide conflagration, hlacnaghten told Elphin- 
stono that he * did not think much ’ of ^0 outbreak, 
which would soon subside. Elphinstone’s orders to 
the commander of the force encamped on the heights 
of Siyd Sang were obeyed to the letter by Shelton, 
who sent part of his troops back to cantonments, and 
waited with the rest for the needful summons from 
the B& 1 & Hiss&r. He reached the citadel about noon, 
in time to cover tho retreat of the Shih's troops. 
Beyond exchanging shots with the enemy’s marks- 
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men, and allowing his guns to be di*agged into a good 
position, he made no effort to stem the growing 
insorreotion, although the Sli&h himsoir asked more 
than once why our troops wore not moving forward. 
In vain did Lawronco uigo him to march at onco into 
the city. ‘ My force,' ho answered,' is inadequate, and 
you don't appear to know what stroet-flring is.' To 
the amazod aunoyanoo both of Lawronco and thu 
Shih, ho stood tboro inert and paralyzed, wliilo tliu 
work of rapine and dostruotion wont on below, and 
two brave officers, Trovor and Mockonzio, with a 
handful of resolute followers, woi*o defending tiioir 
isolated posts in the city against swiu'ms of assailants, 
armed widi long jazails or matchlocks, wliicli carried 
much farther than the muskets of our Sepoys \ 

^ lawronco; Koyo; Eyre's Kabul [rmmwlion. 



CHAPTER X 


Tuk Nemesis of Whono-doiko 

Every hoar of impunity for the rioters of the 2nd 
of November gave new sti'engtb and fvidei' purpose 
^ to tho insurrecUon, of which that day’s ootbreak 
was but a local symptom. Next morning hundreds 
of armod Afghans flocked into Eibul from tho 6ar> 
rounding villages. Even then the least display of 
prompt energy on our part might have arrested the 
progress of armod revolt. That very moining, in 
swift compliance with a message received the day 
before, the 37th Sepoys, under Major Grifliths,marohed 
into cantonments &om the Khurd Kibul valley, having 
fought their way through the passes with brilliant 
success and very trifling loss against frequent attacks 
from several thousand Ghilzoia The Eazilb&sh 
quarter of tho city, peopled by descendants of Niidir 
Shah’s Persian followers, still held aloof from the 
rebels, nor had the BAroks^ clansmen, in the absence 
of Akbar KbAn, as yet decided to join the revolt 
But this day also wore through without one success¬ 
ful effort to change tho face of affairs. Three com¬ 
panies of infantry indeed, with two light guns, under 
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Major Swayne, were sent off towards the Lahore Gate 
of the dty, to try and effect a junction with a part of 
Shelton’s force; bat the attempt, begun with vigour, 
miscarried half-way, in the face of a numerous and 
well-armed foe, and of Shelton's failure to co-opcitito 
from the B6hi Hissdr. *Tbo day/ says Lawrence, 
' was frittered away in endless discusHioiiH and al>or- 
tive proposals/ No attempt was even made to Hucuro 
the two forts which lay between cantontnents and the 
fort which hold the whole of our commissaiiat stores. 
Nor was a foot moved in aid of Kockonssie, who hod 
been left in ohaige of a commissariat dopilt for tbo 
Shthi. 

It is easy of course to be wise after tbo ov<»it, and 
large allowance may be made for Elphinstono in the 
first hours of a crisis which his political colleague 
bad led him to regard os of little consequence. ' As 
bravo a gentleman*—says Durand—'as over fought 
under bis country’s colours/ Elphinstono was now 
enfeebled in mind as well os body by a painful chronlo 
disease; and the outbreak had found him preparing, 
at his own request, to resign a command for which ho 
felt himself entirely unfitted. Instead of acting upon 
his own judgement, which was generally good, the 
kindly, courteous old gentleman turned to otliei’s for 
advice, floundered in a maze of jarring opinions, and 
let himself, in the words of Lady Sole, be ' swayed by 
the last speaker.' Miy or Tbain, one of the best officers 
on his staff, soon desisted fi‘om offering advice which 
* Ka^s; Durand; Lawrence; Eyre. 
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hifi obief was certain in the long run not to follow. 
Even when Elpbinstono’s bettor judgement prompted 
him to do the right thing, a word jfrom some one else 
would load him astray. On this 3i'd of November, he 
proposed to onsm'o the safety of the commissariat 
stoitis by placing a ganison in Hiihaminad Shcrifs 
Fort. But Macnaghten objected to tbo * policy* of 
such a move, and that night the fort was occupied by 
Afgb^ matchlock-men, who thus commanded both 
tho south>wcst corner of cantonments and the road 
thonco of 400 yards to the Commissariat Foi-t 

By this time also it should have been obvious to 
tbe dullest intellect that notliing could be gained by 
keeping Elphinstonc’s force in a position utterly un* 
suited for a prolonged defence. The oblong inti’onoh' 
mont, with its low wall and narrow ditch, oommandod 
on all sides by hills, forts, and Tillages, and with its 
food-supplies a quarter of a mile off, was little better 
than a death-trap in tbe face of a national uprising. 

' It must always remain a wonder'—wrote Sir Vlneent 
Eyre, who did good service during this period— 

< that any Government, or any officer or set of officers, 
who had either science or ox]>erienoe, should, in a 
half-conquered country, fix their forces in so extra¬ 
ordinary and injudicious a military position.* The 
Chief Engineer with Pollock's Avenging Army, Sir 
Frodorio Abbot, might well deem it *a matter of 
surprise that our military authorities did not throw 
themselves into the B&U Hiss^; a movement that 


* Eyre; Kaye. 
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might havo boon cffoctcd with little loss at any period 
of the siege/ This, indeed, was the coumo which 
Sturt, the Engineer, backed by many of his coiniadcs, 
had recommended from the outset, and which the 
Sbfth himself was known to desire. Within that 
fortress our troops could easily have hold out for 
months, until help came from Fosh&war or from Sind. 
It was Vincent Eyro’s firm belief that a timely move- 
mout into the citadel would have given um kooui'u 
possession of E6bul itself. Tlio risks iuvolvMl in 
such a inovomcnt wore as nothing compai'ud with the 
obvious advantages. 

This plan, however, found no favour with the 
military chiefs, whose puerile objections ovorlwm the 
Envoy's eaidier leanings towaids Sturt's side. Shelton, 
an old soldier who bad marched and fought under 
Moore and Wellington, and borne his pua‘t in the 
first Burmese war, could boo at least that anytliing 
was bettor than sitting still in a weak ilUinannod 
intrenchmont;^but he could think of nothmg bettor 
than a speedy retreat on JoMUbdd. Such a stop, if 
promptly taken, might have avoitcd a terrible disastoi* 
and saved our arms from untold disgrace. But Jjlfac- 
nagbton resolutely sot his face against any inovomcnt 
which involved the possible dosortion of liis good 
friend, the Shih. Both he and Elphinstono hail sent 
urgent messages to Sale at Qandamak for tlio help 
which Sale would not or could not give. Despairing 
of succour from that quarter, he wrote to Elphinstone 
on the i8th of November, that a retreat should bo 
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ordered only in the last extremity, and that we should 
‘ hold on here as long as possible, and throughout the 
winter, if we can only subsist the troops by any means.’ 
The Envoy, like Uicawber, still hopes that * something 
may tuin up in our favour.* ‘Nott, perhaps, may bo 
sending up reinforcemonts from Eaudahlir, and as 
wintox' is so near, most of the Afgh&ns will veiy soon 
disporso to their own homes V 

Tho question of subsUtenco hod been settled in 
effect on tile 5tii of Kovember, when Ensign Warren 
brought his men out of tho beleaguered commissariat 
fort, just as some troops wore mustoring in canton¬ 
ments for bis relief. Two attempts to reach him on 
the day before had been badly repulsed by the hre 
&om Muhammad SherlTs fort and the adjacent Shih- 
Bilgh, or King’s Garden. The anger caused by Wamn’s 
reappearance was Inflamed by the spectacle of an 
Afgh&n rabble swarming into the abandoned post, 
and carrying off the large stores of wheat, flour, medi- 
oinoB, rum, tents, and clothing—^worth at least £40,000 
—on which our troops depended for the very means 
of holding their ground. Two' days’ supply of food 
was all that remained to them. By this time Trevor 
and Mackenzie hod been forced by want of water and 
ammunition to abandon the posts they had held so 
obstinately for three days. On this day also the 
enemy’s triumph was crowned by the fuluie of our 
first attempt to capture Muhammad Sherlf’s Fort. 

Kext day, the 6th, the attempt was renewed with 

* Ka7« } jiHttan Paptrt, 1843. 
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full success by a body of troops under tho gallant 
Griffiths. This was followed by a good deal of brilliant 
but desultory fighting, in which our soldiers of all 
arms proved their moUlo against an active and 
ubiquitous foo. IBut the net result rovcalod no traces 
of concerted notion for a common ond. Individual 
officoi-s, ]ikoIi!yre, Sturt, Mackonsio, OiifiithH, did tlioir 
duty well and nobly, whenovor they got the ohanco. 
But tho men whoso lonk betokened loadorslnp did 
not lead. Tboy merely wrangled or did nothing. Ah 
Colonel Malloson has pithily remarked, * there was in 
fact no command.’ 

No change for the bettor took place when Elphin- 
stone, at Macnaghten’s urgent entreaty, rocallorl 
Shelton and his troops on tho ptb fi'om tho BilM 
Hissilr. The Envoy himself, who hod boon a soldier 
before ho obtained a ‘writorship’ in tho Bengal Civil 
Service, still showed something of a soldier’s energy 
and forecast In the hour of danger. Ho hod lost no 
time in urging the recall of Solo's brigade and tho 
despatch of Nott’s Bengal troops from Kandahdr. 
Had his advice been promptly taken, tho commissariat 
stores would have been saved, and all the difficulUos 
arising fi’om their loss would havo boon avoided. Ho 
hoped, of course, that the presonoo of Brigadier Shelton 
would iniuso now spirit into tho conduct of tho de¬ 
fence. The troops were on half-rations, but thanks 
to Macnoghton's enoigy, supplies could still bo bought 
from the neighbouring villages, although the disgroco- 
ful capture of our stores hod ttimcd numbers of uoutral 
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Aigh&ns into active foes. But his hopes of aid from 
Shelton wore doomed to early'disappointment. Shelton 
was very soon at odds both with the Envoy, whose 
advice, on military matters he angrily scouted, and 
with Elphinstone, whoso timid vacillations fillod him 
with intense disgust, histoad of giving his ecconddn- 
oommand a free hand at such a crisis, the invalid 
Qonoral found fault with Shelton for acting without 
roferonco to bis own wishes, complained of his stub¬ 
born contumaoy, and petulantly remindod him that 
bo himself was still in oominand. 

In such circumstances eveiything was sure to go 
wrong. Divided counsels, embittered by service 
jealousies, took all heart and dear purpose out of 
the military plans. The lives of our soldiers were 
&ittcred away, their energies wasted, their discipline 
destroyed in feeble, dilatory, il]>managed efforts to 
retrieve past blunders, or to recover lost ground. On 
the very day after Slieltou's arrival, an attack in force 
was ordered against a fort which commanded the 
north-east angle of cantonments. The troops under 
Shelton himself were ready and eager for the fray, 
when Elphinstone thought fit to oountormand a move¬ 
ment for whose success Macnaghten bad engaged to 
answer. Two boui-s later Elphinstone changed his 
mind, and again ordered the advance. Meanwhile 
tiio enemy had gained time to stiengthon their position 
with men and guns. The fort was carried after more 
than one repulse, at a heavy cost to the victOTS, who 
a few hours earlier would have done their work more 
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tlioroughly with far lighter risk. la this and two or 
three emallcr forta a large store of grain was found, 
but, owing to the lateness of tlie hour, little moro than 
half of it could bo secured ^ 

To Macn(^hten also it was owing that Slieltou on 
tho 13th was enabled to dislodgo a strung body of 
insurgents. jKwtud with two guns uii Ihu western 
heights near tlio villagu of llcintiru. Delayed fur 
Bomo hours by Elphinstono’s dawdling and Slieltun’H 
perverseness, tlio advance hcgiui alter 3 p.iii. After 
somo sliarp fighting, iu which friend and fuu gut 
mixed togothor, and tho Afglidn horse cliargud thruugli 
and through our infantry, the enemy Hod, losing both 
their guna 

That sunset gleam of transient success mshored in 
a long niglit of disaster and dc8X)air. Tlicnceforth 
nothing prospered with tho doomed furco cantoned in 
tho KAbul volley. Tho Envoy kept un Imping, coun> 
selling, Boheming by means of bribes to sow dissfmsiun 
among tl)e insurgent leaders. Sy tho middlo of 
November Solo, instead of returning, as bo might then 
have dono, to IC&bul, had mai'chcd on to JaldUh^ul. 
His reasons for a stop which, in Durand's opbiion, was 
tho worst he could bovo taken, did more crwlit to tlm 
prudence of tho commander than to tho generous in¬ 
stincts of the man^ Tho question, however, bristlod 
with diftioultics, and Sale may liavo underrated tho 
imbecility which reigned at KdbuL Tho next blow 
to the Envoy's hopes came from tho aide of Kandabdr. 


' Byre; lOijro. 
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Macloi'cn’s brigade set ont indeed on its long and 
difficult march to Kibal; but the snow was already 
falling in tbe last days of November about KlicUtd- 
Qhilzai, and Maclarcn not unwillingly retraced his 
stops. Tho only fresh nnival in tbe Kibiil inironoh- 
mont was that of Potlinger and Hanghton, both badly 
wounded, with one Oiu kha Sepoy, who alono, out of 
sovoral liundi'od fighting-men, had made good thdr 
osoapo fVom Cli^rikdr in tho Kohistdo. 

On tlio 32 ud of November tho enemy once more 
occtipicd tho heights of Bomdru, os well os the vilU^ 
which had lately furnished our solo supplies. A futile 
effoi’t to dislodge them was followed up in the dork 
of the next morning by a bolder movement in greater 
force. But the right moment for storming tho village 
was lost through Sholton's obstinacy; the storming 
party mistook thcii* way; tlie infantry were exposed 
in two squares to a withering matchlock fire, under 
which tho ill-placed cavalry also fell fast, and our 
single gun became unserviceable. The enemy, rein¬ 
forced by tlmusands of Gbdzi fanatics, renewed the 
still doubtful fight with resistless fury, retook the 
gun which had once boon rescued, and drove our 
troops before them in hopeless rout. A mingled mass 
of fugitives and pursuers swept down the hill towards 
cantonments; and the broken remnants of Shelton's 
force were saved from annihilation only by the act of 
one friendly chief, Usm&n Khdn, who suddenly recalled 
his own followers from the pursuit'. 

* Byre; liiwrence. See ospociaUy Byra'e eoeount of the fight, 
with his 'Obserrationi,' and extracts from leidy Sale’s J»uval, 
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Three hundred men, with some of onr beet officers, 
fell on that disastrous daj. Not a few deeds of herrde 
daring and cidm Bolf-socrlfice light up tho diurnal 
records of that crowning fiuluro, and Shelton himself 
was always in tho thickest of tho fight, liut no 
amount of personal courago could work a iniraclo in 
tho aliHcnce of a clear directing I)rain. JCvoii disciplinu 
availed little against far suporiov numliei-R, skilfully 
led, and oxjKsrt in handling weapons much dttadlior 
than our Binooth-boin inuskote. Tho unwisdom of our 
loaders had broken down tho spirit of their mun, 
already unnerved by cold, hunger, and tho daily 
duties involved in tho more dofonco of a wuak and 
wide intrcDclimont bogirt by numerous aud watchful 
foea To omploy such troops in tho field again iiinlor 
such loadcrsbip bocamo impossible. Had some of tho 
youngor officers only dorod to take tho loadurship into 
their own hands, tho honour of our aiiiis nn<l tho 
safety of an imporillod ganison would oven then 
have been assured, while tho breach of dlscipliuo 
would have been gladly justified by an admiring 
nation. But tho dood of happy daring was novor 
done at K&bul, though something liko it was after¬ 
wards achieved at JaU1&b(id. 

Onoe more the question of a rotreat into tho Bdlii 
Hissdr was mooted, at tho instanco of tho Shdh him¬ 
self, who had been daily watching through his tele¬ 
scope the movements in Uio plain below. ‘ Suroly the 
English are mad I' he bad exclaimed on witnessing 
the captm-e of the Commissariat Fort. Since then he 
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had seen evidence enough of their madness to sharpen 
his own anxieties for the future. Bat the English, or 
at least their mUitaiy loaders, bod not yet come to 
their right mind; and Macnaghten, onoe more bowing 
to their decision, began to look kindly on Elphin- 
stono’s proposal to seek by nc^tiation the deliverance 
which our arms had failed to win. For a fortnight 
past, indeed, bis agents in ^Kdhul and the 
HisB&i' had boon scattering gold and promiBOS among 
those Afgliine whoso paUiotUm hod not yet overcome 
their prudence or their gi'eed. One of these agents, 
Mohan Ldl, had offered a large reward for the heads of 
the lendora ooncomed in the outbreak of the 2nd of 
November. This appears to have been done against 
tho wishes of Macnaghten himself, who had always 
declared his abhorrence of such * unlawful means ‘ for 
destroying malefactors whom ho would gladly have 
consigned to the lawful hangman. 

In reply to overtuix'S received from K£bu], where 
tho fiery Muhammad Akbar now took the lead among 
his fellow>oUiefs, the Envoy began to treat for terms 
consifitent with tho national honour. Nothing came 
of tho conference held by him on the 27th with two 
deputies from tho hostile chiefs. The chiefs would 
accopt nothing short of a surrender at discretion, and 
they repeated their demands with added emphasis in 
a letter received by the Envoy next morning. He 
could only reply that ‘wo preferred death to dis¬ 
honour, and that it would remain for a higher power 
to decide between us.* Onoo more Maonaghten urged 
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the General to prepare for a movement into tlic 
Uissdr, or else to make one kold determined eflurt to 
roplcnisb the fast dwindling stock of food. Klpliin- 
stoDo and Shelton alike rejected his proposaK ^nd 
pioaiod him all the more canicsUy to ninko the hc^t 
terms ho could witli the Afglnln lenders. In the fli'st 
doys of Dccomhei- tho enemy wore allowwl to destroy 
a bridge spanning tho river hotween caiUoninentH iind 
the oitodcl, and to retake Muhammad Slnjrff'H fort, 
even though tho men, who hod just altandonod it, 
volunteered to go and win it hack 
By the lotli of Dooemhor Iho Envoy know tliat his 
lost hope of succour fitnn Kott's garrison lay dead, 
and that no entreaties could move liis nnlitaiy col¬ 
leagues oven to attempt a march on tho lYihl HissAr. 
Tiioy only insist<Kl on the need of negotiating a safe 
retreat to JaliiUbdd or PcsliAwar. With a heavy 
heart ho cousentod to do their bidding. On thu fol¬ 
lowing day bo confcircd witli Akbor and liis follow- 
chiefs on tlio terms of a draft treaty which recanted 
every item of the policy proclaimed in tho Manifesto 
of 1838. Ho engaged to witlidiaw all our tioops and 
establishments os speedily ns possiblo from Afgh/in- 
isiin, and to send back Dast i^tahammad end all other 
Afghans then detained in India. Sh&li Shuj& was to 
have tho option of romainlng in Kfibul or rutuming 
to India with oor troops. Tho Afghiins on their part 
were to furnish all needful supplies and carnage, to 
respect all property that might be left behind, to refrain 
* liAwronco; Eyro; Knyo. 
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fi^m molca^Dg oar friends or those of the Sbdh; 
and to treat witli all honour and respect any of our 
people who might for tho presont bo unablo to cono 
away. While hlocnaghtcn was reading oat these 
tonns, Akbar bioko in with the impatient query, 
*Wl»y should you not march to-moirow?’ After 
long discussion, tho Envoy's proposals were substan¬ 
tially accepted, tl)C cldcfs agreeing to fuiTUsh tho 
BUpplies, while Mocnaglibcn undertook to quit can¬ 
tonments in tliroo days. Hostages wae oxchonged, 
and tho confoi'cnoo broke up, says Lawrence, ' with 
mutual assurances of friendship and good faith.’ 

The oirangomcnt was duly notihod to tho Sb&h, 
and stops woro taken for withdrawing the Bengal 
U’oops from the B& 1 & Hiss&r. As things stood, a 
timely retreat fi'om Kibul might still have saved the 
live.s of a helpless gairison, if not tho honour of the 
British nnmo. But a largo store of grain wos some¬ 
how left behind in tho citadel, while Elpliinstone’s 
men and cattle woro on the veige of stai'vii^. The 
promised supplies came in very slowly or woro plun¬ 
dered by the way. Delays resulting, whether from 
accident or design, gave each of tho contracting parties 
a handle for complaint, for mutual misti'ust, for fresh 
demands on one side, and for vain remonstrances and 
poor subterfuges on the other. Three days passed, 
and our people were still shivering in their intrench- 
ment. The few forts still held by ns had to be sur¬ 
rendered before the Afghans wonld send in any more 
supplies. On the aoth they demanded the surrender 
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of our sine-poundor gima. By that iiino the snow 
began to fall steadily, and tlie lent hopes of a safe 
retreat were fast vanishing. Shdb Slnijii could not 
make up his mind either to Icavo the country with 
bis English friends, or to mako his peace witit the 
turbulent KhAns, wlio utforod to acknowledge liiin as 
king, if ho would coaso to ti’oat them iih )iis infoiiorH, 
and would marry his daughtors to tboin or their sons. 
Tho camp-followoi’8 wore living on carrion, and tlio 
borscs eating tlioir own dung. 

Sturt, tho biavo and trusty Engineci*, ’now urged 
tho General to break, off tho treaty and out his own 
way to Jal^AbAd. Mocnaghtcu at one moment im> 
plored the miJitaiy chiefs to moroh at any cost into 
tho citadel, at another he called upon the Ghilroi and 
Kasilblish loaders to rally rouud the Shah and his 
allies. His desperate efforts to savo the Inst slirods 
of hia country’s honour plunged iiim into couiiics 
which compromised hia own. Which way ho turned 
was bell; and the final exodus was fixed for tho uand 
of December. Still clutching at any pretext for do> 
laying or ovading the stroke of doom, lie instructed 
tho wily Mohon Ldl to bribe tho Ohilxai and Kaxil- 
bAsh chiefs into sending him supplies of grain, and 
making their salaams of fealty to ShAU ShigA. In tho 
event of their taking the bait, be would no longer 
keep hia promise to withdmw from AfgliAnistAn K 

Snoh was the plain English of letters couched in 
more diplomatic phrases. Macuaghtou’s bettor nature 
* Kajre. 
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bad become, like the dyer’s hand, subdued to what it 
worked iiL By this time ciders for the withdrawal 
of their garrisons had been despatched to our coxd> 
mandors at Kandahlir, Ghazni, and Jal&ldb^. Of 
all the confederate leaders Muhammad Akbar had 
hitliorto shown himself the least slippery. For an 
Afghin, indeed, who had so many reasons to hate our 
countrymen, ho hod kept faiily true to the tonour of 
his agreement, and had dared much to enforce the 
some duty on hia leas manageable friends. Unplea¬ 
sant rumours, which deepened bis own suspicions of 
foul play, now led him to test the Envoy's good faith 
by a process which would leave no room for further 
doubt. 

On tho evening of the zsnd—for the troops had 
not stirred—two of his trustiest followers boro to 
Macnaghten a message intended for his private ear. 
Akbar proposed to form a league with the English 
and the Ghilzos for raointaii^g Sh&U Shig/i on his 
throne. He himself was to bo installed as the Shfih's 
Wazir and to receive from ns a pension of four lakhs 
a year, with a bonus of thirty lakhs, or £300,000. 
Our troops were to aid him in capturing Aminulla 
Khin, the chief who had prompted the attack on 
Burncs. For a oortain sum of money, Akbar engaged 
to Bond that mfhan’s head as a present to the Envoy. 
This last proposal Macnaghten at once declined. It 
was against the custom of his country to pay a price 
for blood. In return for compliance with these con¬ 
ditions, the British troops would be free to retire 
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with hononr to their own country in tho following 
spring. 

Tho bait was tempting, and Hacnnghton a^vAllowQd 
it without a Bcmplo. His mind unhingod by nil that 
lio had suflui'cd in tho post six ^r(M'kR, ho carud little 
for tho dangor or tlio discrcilit of playing ud* oiio 
troachorouH Afgliiln against nnotlior, ao long an tUoro 
romainod a oiianco of saving from ntlnr ruin tho in¬ 
terests comniittod to his chargi;. Ho put liis Kigimtnro 
to a paper %vrit£on by himself hi Pewian, oxproasing 
his gcnoi-al consent to Akbar’s project. With Huh 
in thou’ safe keeping tho mcsBOUgcra spud back to 
KAbuL 

In signing that paper ho had signed his own doath- 
warrant. Akbar’s suspicions bccamo a certainty. At 
noon of tho next day, tho 33 Td, Macuaglitou, nccoin- 
paniod by his faithful squires, Lawrenoo, Ti*ovor, and 
Mackenzie, rodo forth to confer with tho IhtrakrAi 
Iea<lor on tlio snow-emsted plain botwoon canton¬ 
ments and tho Siy 4 Sang hills. On first loai*ning tho 
nature of his Chiofs errand, Mackenzie luul pio- 
nouncod tlio whole thing a plot. *A plot! ’ cried tho 
Envoy; ‘Trust mo for thatl’ To Elphinstono's dis¬ 
suasions ho had replied by ofToring to bear his part in 
ono bold onset of all tho garrison against their foes. 
'I am 801*0 we shall beat them; but as for these 
negotiations, I have no faith in them.* Tho Qonoral 
could only shako his head, dedlaring that his tiriops 
were no longer to be trusted, but promising to hold 
some of them in readiness for an advance at need on 
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the BiU Hissilr. When Lawrence expressed Iua fears 
of tinaohory, Macnaghten owned tliat treachery of 
course there was, but what, else oould he do 1 The 
Oenorol had declared himself powerless to fight. 
Thoro was no hope of aid from any quarter, tlio 
enemy woi*c only playing with us, and not one article 
of the treaty hod they fulfilled. * The life I liave led 
for tlio last six -weeks you know well, and, rather 
than ho disgraced and livo it over again, I would risk 
a hundrod deaths. Success will save our honour, and 
1001*0 tlmn make up for all nsks.* 

As they rodo out of cantonments, followod by a 
small escort, Sir William romoi-ked with wonder on 
the absence of all arrangeinonts for his support. ' But 
it is of a piece with all the rest,* be added bitterly. 
On the top of a low hillook sat Akbar himself on 
horseback, surrounded by a group of his Siitldrs, 
while a orowd of armed Afgh&ns filled up the back¬ 
ground. This spot was about 500 yards from the 
intrcnchment. Alter an exchange of friendly gi'cctings, 
Akbar proposed to dismount, and the two parties w'cre 
soon seated on the fuithcr slope of tlie mound. A 
number of armed Afgh^s stood neai*, but these, said 
Akbar, were all in the secret, and the Sdhiba need not 
be afraid. 'Scaicely were the words attei*ed,’ says 
Lawrence, *when my pistols were snatched from my 
waist, my sword drawn from the scabbard, and my 
arms pinioned by Hubammad Sh&h Khiin, who raised 
me up from the ground, saying, “ If you value your 
life come along with me”.' At that moment he saw 
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the Envoy, borror'Btrickcn^ Btniggling to rise, his 
wrists locked in the grasp of Muhammad Akbar 
himself. Maddened either by tho fierceness of the 
struggle or perhaps by tho Envoy’s angry taunts, 
Akboi’ shot him tlirough tho Inxly >vith one of tlic 
pistols whioU Macnaghten had given him a few 
hours hoforo. Mooiiwhile Trevor and l^fackein^iu hod 
bothjliko Lawrence, been seized and pLmuno<l‘, luid each 
of tho throe was placed on hoiiKiback l>chuid ono of 
bis captors, who bore him oft' at Ki>ood ovor tlio frozen 
snow towards a noiglibourlng fort Bands of furious 
Aighios, armed with swords, guns, or bludgcoim, 
pressed upon tho horsemen, yelling for the blood of 
the Kdfvn, and aiming at them blows wliioh somo- 
times hit thoir mark. Jjawrence and Mackenzie got 
through their perilous ride without soiioua hurt, but 
Trevor, slipping off his horse, was cut to plccCH by tho 
long Afgh^ knives'. 

The body of tho murdorod Envoy was hacked in 
pieces by the exulting Qbdzfs, who boi’o bis roinaina 
in triumph through tlie streets of Ktibul, and set up 
his head in the Char Cbauk, tho great central bazaar 
of the city. That tho miuder was imprcuieditatud 
there is every reason to believe. Akbar bod laid a 
trap for the Envoy, but his objeot was to confirm his 
own ascendency among the Afghtin loaders, and to 
carry off the Shih's English- Minister aS a living 
guarantee for his own father's restoration and tho 
deliverance of his country from foreign rule. Ono of 
* lawrauea; Byre { Keye. 
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tlioee guets of wild rage, to which hie Bery nature was 
prone, bad driven him to slay the man whose lifo, a 
moment later, ho would have given much to preserve. 
Bo that as it may, there remains the undoubted fact 
that Mncnaghten paid by a violent death the penalty of 
his rasli attempt to light tho Afghans with their own 
weapons of deceit and donblo-dcaliug. ‘While still pro¬ 
fessing his intention to cany out a treaty w)>ich bad 
bcon bvokou as much by our delays as by Afghdn shifti¬ 
ness, ho had sought to dotoch, fii-st the Ohilzai chiefs, 
and tlion Muhammad Akbar, from an engagement mode 
with Uio wholo confedoi'acy. Lawronco, Maokonsie, and 
othom who know him best, could find no other oxcuso 
for their fiiend's shortooming than tho foot that * two 
months of incessant fatigue of mind and body, and 
tho load of coro which had during that time weighed 
him down, bad at last completely unhinged his strong 
mind*.’ 

Tho murder of our Envoy and the seizure of his 
companions took place within a few hundred yards of 
an intrenolimont occupied by 4,500 British troops. 
His native escort bad fled back on the first alarm. 
Sevorol officei’s liad witnessed tho attack, and ono at 
least had seen the murderers hacking at the Envoy’s 
corpso. There was much excitement in tho garrison, 
and one poor lady, tho Envoy's widow, who bad an 
instinctive dread of Afgh/in treachery, romained all 
day in agonized suspense. But not a hand was raised 
to rescue the supposed captives or to avongo their 
^ CAptain Mackouxio's StcOtmnij quoted by Knye, vol. u. 
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fate. Tho military commanders refused to bcliuvo that 
any barm bad bofallcn tho Envoy's paity. When the 
truUi became publicly kuo-wn on the a^th, they re¬ 
quested Major Eldred Pottingor, scarcely yot recovorod 
from his woundfl, to take up tho dropped tlircmlR of Mao- 
onghtciiH diplomacy, and to troat upon the niiieudod 
terms wliicli Akbai* had just sent in. At tlio couikuI 
held that evening with Elphinstonu and tlireu of his 
senior oiRcers, Pottingur bcsouglit his colbuigui^ to 
rrjoct all terms with a faitUlcRs enemy, and hold out 
to the last in tho Pdl<l UissRr, or olsc cut ihuu* Wiiy to 
JaUldb^cl. But Uio Ooundl of War bad no min<l to 
risk either venture, and X*attingor ]}rococdcil to act in 
compliance with their demands. 

Tlie new clauses in tho ainoiidod ti'caty bargained 
for tho surrender of all our guns except six field- 
pieces, of all spare arms and ammunition, of all the 
coin In tho public treasury, and for tbo payment of 
all the sums of money whicli Mocuaghten was miid to 
have promised to certain of tho Afghdn Icailcro. Six 
hostages were also riujuirod. Tho surrender of tho 
married men with thoii* families was not thou pressed; 
but, short of this, there was no humiliation wliiclji our 
hapless countrymen liad not to enduro 
On the i9tb, Lawronco, who bad been kindly 
treated by his captors, and ^ally set free by Amin- 
ulla hlmsolf, camo into oantonmoutB and drew up 
bills for twelve lakhs and a half on tho Indian 
Treasury. On tho arrival of the now hostages, 

* Kajo. 
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Mockeuzio also was released, along with Captain 
Skinner, who had escaped by a happy chance from the 
massaci'es of the 2nd of November. 

On the first day of tlio new year, 1843, the ratified 
txoaty, bearing the seals of eighteen chiefs, was placed 
in Poltingur's handa By that time the guns, maskets, 
and ordnance stores had all been given up. Prepara¬ 
tions for retreat went dismally forward, amid scenes 
of wild disorder and outragoe which Shelton declined 
to clicok. Snow fell heavily from timo to time, and 
oui' half-starved, ill-clad Sepoys sufibred cruelly from 
the unacccBiomcd cold. Frequent warnings from 
Shdh Sbigu and other friends in Ktibul failed to 
move tho militaiy chiefs from their fixed purpose. 
Tho SblUi ofi'ored the English ladies an a.«(ylum in 
his citadel. On the strength of this offer Pottinger 
and Lawrence entroated Elphinsiono to march his 
force straight into tho Hiss^r. 'Bnt can you 
guaronleo us supplies?' asked tho General Of course 
they could guai*antco nothing of tho kind. ' No, we 
rotreaV said Elphinstone; and the order was issued 
for a maroh next morning towaids JaldUbM'. 

About nine on the morning of January 6, the sick 
and wounded having all been safely lodged in tho 
Bild Hissdr, tho vanguai'd of a force still reckoned at 
4,500 men was led out by Brigadier Anquotil through 
a breach made in the rampai’t the night before. It 
was *a orouebing, drooping, dispirited army’ whioh 
Lawrence saw slowly picking its way through snow 
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a foot deep, even on the regular track. Next followed 
a train of doolies bearisg the women and children, 
guarded by Lawi'enco and a few score horse and foot. 
Shelton led tho main column, and Colonel Chamlioi's 
brought up tho i*oar. About 12,000 cainp^followors 
stumbled along as they best could ilimugh tliu kiiow 
and slush. Long boforo tho ruiir-guard Ktartod, a niub 
of Afghans filled tho iiitiuncliinont, disMti’uying or 
burning wbatovor they could not can-y away. RIaiiy 
of our people foil by tho way, killed hy cold iiud 
hunger, or pierced by bullets from tlio fur-ruuching 
jo^jvils. 

By nightfall tho force ha<l got no further tliim 
Baigrim, only five miles off. A night of intenKO 
suffering for roost was followed by a day of prolonged 
disaster. Tho tioops and followers got mixed up to- 
gothcr in ever womo confusion. Almost every step in ‘ 
the short marcli to Biitkhilk was taken in blood. Tho 
sabi-o and tho matchlock added their hundreds to tlio 
victims slain by tlio cruel &08t. Quns wore lost or 
abandoned, heaps of baggage disappoarod, and half of 
our Sepoys tlu'ow away tlio arms which tholr numbed 
fingers could no longer groap* Tliat iiiglit tho troops 
lay famished out on tho snow which hy next morning 
had become for many their bod of doatli. No tents 
remained, save for tho women and children and a few 
of tho commanders. 

Thus far at least there had been a semblance of 
order. On the 8 th, when tho force entered the gvlm 
gorge of tho Rhurd Kibul, under a rolling fire fi'om 
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tUo Qhilzais lining the tall clilTs above, all traces of 
order wei‘e to bo swept away in one wild heltei'^koltcr 
of men, boraes, guns, and baggage towards the plain 
beyond. The rcar^guard and Eyre's guimeis fought 
like heroes, but were carried off or slain in the general 
staropcdo. Akb»r and his follow-cbiofs bad lost all 
control over tbo fieroo Oliihais, who glutted them- 
solves that day witli blood and plunder. Next morning 
Sbcltun’s wliolo forco unmUorod only about 800 men 
of all anus. Tlionsantls of cainp-foUowors had fallen 
by die way, and nearly all the baggage bad been 
pluiulevod. Pottingev, Lawronod, hlaokonxie swelleil 
tlio list of Akbar's hostages; and during this day‘a 
lialt all tbo women and children, the married men and 
tbo wounded officeis were transferred into Akbar's 
keeping. 

The march towards Tazfn on the 10th, thmugh the 
long pass of tbo Haft Kotal, repeated all the incidontn 
of previous days; tbo grim courage of our European 
suldiors, the rush of camp-followers to the front, the 
despair of tbo Sepoys, the carooge, and tbo plunder. 
Only 250 white men reached Taziii. Not one Sepoy 
emerged that evening from the pass. Akbar now 
proposed that the remnant of our troops should lay 
down their arms, and allow him to escort them to 
Foshdwar. This offer Elphinstono declined on the 
pica that ho could not with honour abandon his 
camp-followora to their fate. In view of all that had 
happened in the past two months, the reference to his 
honour sounds rather inopportune. A short rest at 
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Tazfn was followed by a dreary night-march ovci* tho 
bills to Jagdalalc. Darkness for a fow hours favonwd 
our men, but beyond Seh-Btlba their moroilcsK pursuora 
overtook thorn i and once more ^o^}8 and followora 
became minglwl in wild disoitloi*. Tlio blood of mnny 
bravo men stained tlio snow bcfrn'u Uioir coinradcH 
I'cachod Jagdalak in the aftomoon of tlio 11 th. Shelton 
himself, witli a handful ofliis ti'oopH,had hold tho post of 
danger in tho real*, fighting all day agiunst foai'ful o<ldH. 

Hero, behind soino I'uincd waIIk, tho two hiiiulrod 
Kurvivors of tho £l((bul foroo, worn out with Iningor, 
thirst, and fatigue, sought ix2st and sbcltor from tho 
bullets of their ruthless foes. A fow hundred cainp- 
foUowors crouched bOKide them. At a conferenco witli 
tlic English loaders Akbar repeated his Inst pi'oposal, 
which Elpbinstono and Shelton again declined. TJiey 
wero now detained os hostages for the ovacuatiun of 
Jaldidbdd. Next morning—tho latb—the conference 
was renewed in the presence of many Ghilzai ohiefs, 
who Imd come to pay their homago to the IhlrakzlU 
Sird&r. Hia appeals to the compnasion or the avoi'ico 
of men who clamoured only for the bloo<l of the hatod 
infidels were so far successful, that tlmy agreed for 
a handsome bribe to escort tho English remnant un¬ 
banned to Jaldldb^d. But that door of cscapo was 
closed already to Anqiiotil and bis dwindled l>and. 
TJnawaro of Akbar’s puiposo, and driven desperate 
by the galling matchlock-fire which their boldest 
sailios had failed to silence, they maiohod off in the 
night across the volley towards the Jagdalak Pass. 
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On reaching a long chasm between two walls of rock, 
they found the way blocked by a sti'ong barricade of 
trce>tmnks and branches of tiio prickly bolly-oak. 

In the midst of their efforts to break through this 
obstacle, a sudden shower of bullets rained down upon 
the struggling mass, while bodies of Afghiins rushed 
in with swords and knives to complete the work of 
camago and rapino. A fow sooro oilieers and men 
cut tholr way into tho open country beyond. Theso 
Hti’iigglod forward in dotaclied parties to Oandamak, 
whero tlireo or foin worn taken prisoners, while nearly 
all tliuir comrades died fighting to tho last. Only 
six officers rode on to Fathdb&d. Two of tlieso wore 
cut down as they wore eating some food which the 
villagers had brought them. Three more were over¬ 
taken and slain a fow miles &om Jalilibiid. One 
only, Dr. Biydon, fainting from wounds, hunger, and 
exhaustion, was borne on by his jaded pony to tho 
walls of Jaliil&biid; which Sale's officers, in calm 
defiance of Elphinstono’s orders and Akbar's thi*eats, 
were rcsolv^ at all costs to bold throughout tlio 
wintci‘. Out of an aimy woll-cquippod and strong 
enough, as Durand maintained, *in tlio hands of a 
Nott or a Napier, to have swept its discomfited foes 
in haughty t^umph before the colours of England,’ 
one man alone, after a week of intense suffering, lived 
to roach the goal of their common desire, and to tell 
hia rescuers of the doom which had. overtaken nearly 
all tho rcst^ 
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Of tbo thousands that left Kabul on tho i^tli of 
January, a hundred and twenty men, women, and 
childi'on survived an prisoners in the hands of Mu- 
hanimad Akbar. Among these woro hady Macoaglitoii. 
Mrs. Tinvor, and tbo stout-hearted larly Sale, whr>su 
suD-m-law Sturt had died earlier of lus woimdH. Very 
few of the camp-followui'S siu’vived ilto horruni of 
that terrible rotivat. Of the Sepoy logintoutM a few 
scoro fi'oat’bittou wrotdies Rtragglml proHeiitly into 
Peshdwar. The tidings of that great dmuKUtr, tlio 
heaviest and most shamofnl which had over yet Iw- 
fallen our arms in Asia, sent a t])iiU ofwi'atlifnl disinay 
through every English heart in India, and became tlie 
talk of every Indian l)azaar. No outwawl movement, 
bowovor, botiaycd tho drift of native fooling, nor di<l 
any of tlm native courts renew their old iutriguts 
against oui* rulo. They had loai'nud perhaps from pant 
oxporienco the lessons which Hannibal, according to 
Horace, had leamod from bis long struggle witli the 
might of old Home. For oiir countrymen also tliorr 
was comfort in i-cBccting tiint England's honour was 
still uphold by NoU and Kawliimon at Kandahfir, by 
Sale andBroadfoot at Jal^l/ibAd, by Clerk, Mackeson, 
and Henry Lawrence in tho Punjab. 

It would be foolish to speak of such a catastrophe 
as the necessary outcome of tho meddling policy which 
Lord Auckland had tried to caiTy out. The utter 
collapse of that poHcy, baleful, lawless, and blundering 
as it was, sprang mainly from tho choico of agents 
ill fitted for their work. Macnc^htou's cheery trust- 
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fdlncss, Elphinstone’s bodily and mental decay, Shel* 
ton's stupid wilfulnesa, cbroiilc dissensions between 
the civil and military powers, Sale's withholding of 
timely succour, all conspired, with Lord Auckland's 
half-measures and ill-timed economies, to work out 
the dramatic Nemesis of an ontorpiiso begun in folly 
and wrong-doing. A Noit, or even a Keane, would 
have tuimed to wortlnor account the tseal of his officers 
And tho disciplined courage of bis troops. A better 
nianagod retreat would have saved our honour and 
many thousand lives. Viewed howovei' in connexion 
witli tho events of the past throe years, the annihila¬ 
tion of Klphinstono’s force looked like our just i-eward 
lor tho wanton invasion of Afgh&nist&n. It seemed as 
though a curse had brooded over our Afghin policy 
from the day when British troops escorted Shdh Shuj& 
towards his former capital; a onrso which blinded 
hfacnaghten’s eyes to tho plainest facts; which led 
Bumos and Cotton to chooso tho woi-si possible site 
for cantonmonta; wliich placed a gentlemanly invalid 
in the chief command, and stultified the otforta of our 
ablest and smartest officers to atone for the shoi't* 
comings of theii* imbecile chiefs. 


CHAPTER XI 


Cross os Loun AooKr.AKo'K Rfrr.s 

It wiifi a bittur moment for Lord Aiickliuid whon, 
in. tliu lost days of January, he Icamod Umt tUo Kfdxil 
Eorcc had coasod to cxint Them oro aoino still living 
who romember tbd wUito face ho worn on thia occa¬ 
sion. Within a few weeks of his return Iiomowarcbs 
—for a now Govcrnoi-Gcnoral, appointed hy tv new 
Tory Ministry, was on his way to CnJcuttJi—the wliolo 
fabric of liia AfghiUi policy had been Hliatturcd by u 
blow which laid hU own reputation in the dust. 
How siidi a thing could have happcneil to hoiiio 4,000 
good British troops, asstiilcd by only twice or tliricu 
as many ill-armed Afglntas,was umro, ho wrote home, 
than ho could understand'. Hod not history taught 
him that such ti'oopo should bo luuru tlian a iimtcli 
for ten times tlioii' number of Asiatio fuuiiiou?* 
During the past year bis oyos had been opened to 
the dangers of a policy which ho hod never pursued 
with a whole hoaai. Writing to the India House on 
the aind of December, when news from K&bul liad 
reached him down to the middlo of the previous 

* OmtSe itmfilra. 
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month, he said that * wo have laid it down as a rule 
of onr conduct that we would do all in our power to 
rcBCuo our detachmenta wherever they may be enooin> 
X>a88ed by danger; but that, if the poeition of command 
and inllnenco, which we have held in the capital of 
AfghdnisUin should onco bo absolutely and entirely 
lost, wo would make no nmro saorificus of Uio voiy 
Kcrioua aiul extonsivo nature wbicl) could alono be 
effectual, except undor poedtivo instructions froui 
EnglaiKl, fur tliu ro-cBtabliahinont of our supremacy 
Uiruughoiit the country.’ Even if worso things woro 
to Iiapjxm at Kabul, bis x^^'csont purpose of ahandou* 
ing the country would I’emoin unaltoi'cd. With this 
011(1 in view he had iiistructod Nott and Kawlinson 
to prepare at their own time for leaving Kandah^; 
and had ordered a few regiments to mareh towards 
PeshA^var in support of Sale, and ultimately perhaps 
of Elphinstonc b 

At that time Lord Auckland's femra for the Kibul 
garrison were balanced by his trust in the power of 
‘ bravery and discipline,' aided by docent gooeialsbip 
and the timely induencos of frost and snow. When 
the sad reality burnt upon him, ho issued on the ^lat 
of January, 184a, a General Order, which spoke of 
tiie great disaster os ‘ a paiilal reverse,’ and ‘ a new 
occasion for displaying the stability and vigour of the 
British power, and the admiiable spirit and valour 
of the Biitish-Indion army.’ Ho and his colleagues 
were resolved to act with prompt and steadfast vigoor 

* Ajhhau Fapwty 1843. 
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for ' tho mamtcnfmco of the honour imd iutorcsta of 
the Britieb Qovemment.’ Up to this time tlio display 
of vigour had been confined to tho dospatch of Wild's 
brigade oci'oss the Sutlej, the gathering of strong 
i*oinforcomeuts about Karndl, and tl)o final selection 
of Colonel Gcorgo Pollock of tho Bengal Artillery for 
the command which Klphinstono was deemed unfit to 
intain'. 

But this spurt of energy soon died off Thoro was 
much indeed to diwjuict and peridox the Ouvurnor> 
Qonerah Thoro was war with (Jliina, in which troops 
from India, including three of his EngliHlt rt^iuents, 
had to bear a part There was no certainty of main* 
iaining peace with his neighbours in Kop&I. Tho cost 
of his spmted foreign policy was soildling Lidia wiUi 
a heavy debt and reducing her garrisons below their 
proper strength. That policy was disliked by most 
of Pool's colleagues, and conclomnod by tho ))ulk of 
Peel’s followers. Tho Oommandor-in^Ohief, Sir Jasper 
NicoUs, was strongly sot against any attempt to re* 
conquer any part of Afghilnist^u, oven fur the purpose 
of chastising an insolent enemy. And tho Governor* 
General himself was loth in those lost days of his rule 
to enter on new enterprises which might seem to tie liis 
successor's hands. If Pollock's troops were to march 
through the Kh&ihor, they should do nothing more 
than help Sale to withdraw his garrison from Jol&l^U 
bid.. Any question of Miltcrior operations’ for tho 
punishment of our enemies, tho rocovoiy of our lost 
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honom*, and the safeguarding of our Eastern Empire, 
must be considored by-and-by. 

Suoh was the tonour of Lord Auckland's letters to 
Sir Jasper Kicolls, then mai'ching towards the Sutlqj, 
and to Ml'. George Clerk} his political agent for the 
I’uiyab. Tho latter gentleman, whoso name stands 
high on the roll of Anglo-Indian statesmen, had been 
Ktoutly seconded by Mr. Itobortson, the Lieutenant* 
Governor of Agra, in his efforts to baston the advance 
c)f Wild's force from Firozpur. Gould he have had 
his own way, Solo's garrison miglit bavo boon relieved 
]>cforo winter hod fairly sot in. But Nicolls was alow 
and wary; and Wild's biigado, starting late in No- 
vomher, took more than a month to ti’averso the three 
hundred miles between the Sutl^ and Pesbiwai*. 
Tho artillerymen who went with him had no guns. 
On tho 3rd of January four rickety field-pieces were 
made over to our gunners by Avitabile's indignant 
Sikhs. But fresh dela}'8 damped the ardour of Wild’s 
young Sopoys. At lost, on the night of the i^tb, two 
of Wild's regiments onterod the Khdibar and made 
their way unbanned to tho fort of AH Masjid; but by 
Home strange oversight they left behind them three- 
foniths of their food-supplios. A few days later Wild 
himself moved forward with the remainder of his 
brigade. But the Sikh troops that were to liave 
acted with him had gone off in open mutiny to 
FeshttwaT} tho borrowed guns broke down at the first 
discharge; and the Sepoys, losing heart and order as 
the Afridi bullets x>attered among them, fell back in 
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unaoemly haste to Jainrud. The Brigadier himself, 
as brave an officer as over lived, was di8able<l by a 
severe wound, and all thought of trying to help 
Sale ill his apparent need had for the time to i>e 
given up *. 

Five days later, on tho 24U1, All was abim- 

donod, and tlio garrison uiulur (.'oloiiel Mosob'y iViugbt 
tliuii' way lietimes out of the KlidUiar with in- 

uvitablo loss, but not without honour. Want of fcsid 
alono liad compelled the retreat. 

Early in Februai*y Gciiend Bollock wraeluMl I’twh- 
fiwar throe days ahead of tlio second brigade, wliieli 
Clerk’s energy had been liurrying forward from 
Firoispur. By that time Wild's i*oginients were in 
no mood or condition for now ontei*priscs. Ifalf of 
tho Sepoys were in hospital, and the rest were deeply 
tainted with tho ixibollious spirit of tliosu Hikh allies 
whom even Avitabile could not always umnage. 
They had no heart for anothor iimrcli into ilio dn-'mled 
Khllibar, and soiuo even of their English (ffiieers shared 
tho samo feeling. Of all tho Sikh leaders Sluu' Singh, 
who had just succeeded Kaiak os ruler of tliu Bunjab, 
stood nearly alone in tlio display of frioiidsbip for tlie 
friends of Ranjit Singh; and ho had little ]>owcr to 
onforco coinplionoe with Dork’s demands for tlio pro¬ 
mised succours and supplies. Doaf to all MaokoHon’s 
oiFei-s and promises, tho Afiidi clans of tiio Khliibai' 
prepared to defend their passes with all their armetl 
stu'ength. In answer to Sales and MacGregor s prayoi's 

^ Afijhan Taptn ; Sir H. Sdwanloe's Life c/Hir Uewn Lara'cnee. 
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for help Pollock could only asauro them of hie fii'm 
intention to advanco at the earliest possible moment 
for their rulief. 

Meanwhile, ever since the 12th of November, 1841, 
Sale’s brigade had been doing soldierly service inside 
JaMl&Md. Tho defences of that place, which lies 
midway botwoon Poslulwar and ICdbul, were foond 
to )k) in uttei‘ diaropair; and close around them were 
garden-houses, enclosed ficd<ls, mueciucs, and mined 
forts. llrcMulfoot and his sappers wore soon at work 
repairing and improving tho dofoncca with tho tools 
which Ills forcsi^it had brought away from K&bul. 
Supplies were got in from across tlio KAbul river, and 
a well-timed sally drove the Afgb/lns to a i-espectful 
distouoe. A second sortie, led by Bonnie on the ist 
of December, fi'ood tho garrison for many wocks from 
further molosbation. The troops wore in good heart, 
and, thanks to Broadfoot’s energy, the long line of 
ramparts nnd bastions was made strong enough to 
defy all attacks from an enemy who hod few if any 
guns*. 

On the 8th of January Solo received Elphinstonc’a 
ordci-s to evacuate Jal^ibdd, ordoi'S wbicli ho and 
Moegrugor at onco declined to obey. Bub towards 
tho oud of Januoiy, when the K&bul disasters hod 
been followed by Wild’s reverses in. the Kh(Ubar, the 
spirits of many in Solo’s garrison began to droop. 
On tbo 27th Sale held a council of war—a jackdaw 

^ Afifkan Aqwj; Broadfoot'ii Chmr ^ Major Qwr^ BrnadfoU ; 
iUAivl^ian’a Haniod<, Oc. 
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parlkmont, as Havelock called it—to consider the 
terms on which lie proposed, in reply to an inquiring 
letter from Sb£h Shujd, to treat for the suri'onder 
of his post and the satc-conduct of iht gairlHon to 
Peshilwar. Maogi'cgor acted ns Solos 82>ukosmiui, 
and tho picture he drew was dark enough to win for 
his main proposals tho votes of bravo mun like Dciiiiic, 
Montoath, Backhouse, and Abbott, f )nu moinbur only 
—for Havelock, though prcaont, won not of tlio umiii- 
<dl—bad tlic courago to stand forth us tlio champion 
of luB country’s honour, and to fight tuotli and null 
iigainst a project at oncu so uocdluHH, unwise, and 
disgraceful. Jn language hai*dly too strong for tlio 
occasion, Qcorgo Bi-oadfoot refuted overy point in 
lifacgTcgor's statement, and contested every clause of 
the draft letter oddi-cssed to Akbai' tlirough tho iShAli. 
We had no right, ho pleaded, bo tako any ordurs save 
from our own Ooverumeut. IQpUinstono's capitulation 
could bind no other garrison than his own. Instead 
of making terms with a faitliluas enemy, it woo our 
paramount duty to hold out to tho lost, or else to out 
our way at oU hazards to Poshiiwar. Tlio Uuvernmont 
would not abandon us, altliough Wild had been re¬ 
pulsed. Tho lives of the garrison wore of loss impor¬ 
tance than the welfare of tho State. ‘ What would 
you do if attacked?’ ho asked Sale. ‘Fight,’ w'as 
Sale's ro]>ly. ‘Why then invite all AfgliAnisbAn I’ound 
you before fighting ? ’ 

At the close of a hot discussion which lasted two 
days Broadfoot found himself in a minority of one. 
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Tho letter, as amended in one or two details, wuh 
signed by Ma<^egor and sent on to K&buL Tlie 
Shdh's answer, * If you are sincere in your offers, let 
all tho chiof gentlemen pub their seals,' opened a back¬ 
door of escape a transaction of which most of tho 
consenting partiuH hod meanwhile grown ashamctl. 
Thoadfuot'a demand that tho whole question should 
bo roconsidorod led to another woim debate, in wliicli 
Sale and Macgi-ugur stood tboir ground until it be- 
caino elcar that they stood alone. Salo accepted tlio 
ruling of tho majoiity in favour of Bi*oadfoot'8 manlier 
and wiser views. Next day tlioso views were further 
justified by tho receipt of clicoring messages from 
Fosh&wor. By tliob time the ditch round the walls— 
tho work of Broadfoot's sappers—was nearly com¬ 
pleted, and the gaiTison, no longer doubtful of their 
officers' designs, were in higher health and spirits than 
evw bofoi-o*. 

'flic great earthquake of tho i 9 tU of Fobruaiy 
wrought foai’ful havoc with tho defences of Jal^Ab^l. 
Tho shocks did much damage at Fesb^lwar also, whore 
a falling beam crushed the table round which FoUock 
and some of his officers had been sitting a moincut 
before’. Sole himself, with bis secretary Havelock, 
luul a nanow escape. But Broadfoot's sappers, aided 
by inlays from all the other troops, worked with such 
a will that before night much of the damage vros sub¬ 
stantially repaired; and before three weeks tho works 

* BroA<lfoot; Uanhtnan; Duraad; Kijo. 
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wore stronger than over. Akliar had lost his oppor¬ 
tunity. Foraging parties from the garrison stUl wont 
out daily, to return with full loads. In tho Buccessfiil 
sally, mode by Ucimio's column on tho loth of March, 
Broadfoot’s sappom, always ready for any kind of Hor- 
vicc, led tho attack and covci'od tho retreat in a stylo 
which won for them Sale’s ungrudging, if tardily 
rendered, praise 

All through that winter Oonoiid Nott, ably Nocondwl 
by Major Bawlinson, hold strong posHOKHion of Kanda- 
lifir. Thonews ofthoTCdbiiloutbioakinNovendioraaid 
KlpMnstono's reejuest for help had ivaobed him just 
in time for countermanding tho hoinowarrl march uf 
one of hia two bidgados. Maclarcn*s return in De¬ 
cember from his unsuccessful attompt to roaclt Kabul 
gave Nott all the strength ho needed for tho maiiit(i- 
nance of bis own position against a country in ai'ins. 
Wbatevor dangers inonoecd, ho was ready to moc't 
them with tho Urm courage of a cominandor justly 
confident in his officers, his mun, and almvo all in 
himself. Aktar Khdu was again in tim hold, and 
round him rallied most of the ncighlionring KhfinH in 
conoort wit)) tho rchcllious princo Safdar Jang. On 
the 12th of January Nott hhnsolf inarchud out against 
a strong force of insurgents encampud on tho Ai’glian- 
ddb, five miles westward of Kondolidr. Aftoi- half 
an hour’s fighting the enemy were scattered in wild 
flight. SuiTOundod by cunning foes, and watclicd 
by secret plotters within tlie city, ho busied himself 


* Broadfuot. 
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in strengthening his defences, laying in abundant 
supplies, and enfordng the utmost vigilance throughout 
liis garrison. ' Whenever the Afghlin tiibcs gathered 
to attack him'—says Sb Heibort Edwardea—‘ho 
inaichod promptly out, thrashed tliom, and inarched 
bock again.’ His troops wci'O in excellent health and 
Kpirits, ready to do and dai’o anything under a general 
who know how to command, and when to sound a 
halt. ‘Bo bold, bo bold, bnt be not ovei'bold,’ was 
his rule of conduct. Many good ofRcors he bad around 
him; hut tho best among thorn was l^ott himseli!. 

When the Aighlin chiefs, in February, summoned 
Nott to evacuate Kandab^*, in compliance with orders 
signed by Elphinstone and Pottinger, the stem old 
warrior scornfully refused to obey any commands 
save those which came from his own Oovernment. 
On this point, at any rate, ho and Lord Auckland were 
of one mind. In tho first days of March a thousand 
Afghan families wore turned by Rawlinson out of the 
city. A few days later Kandahar was for some hours 
in no small peril of capture by surprise. On the ytb 
I^ott had led out the greater pait of his troops t^nst 
large bodies of Afghdna who were driven before him 
for three days running. On the morning of the lotb 
there was no enemy in his front. Many of the insur¬ 
gents had doubled back in the night towards Kan- 
dab&r. That same evening a suddon attack was made 
on three of the city gates; one of which soon took 
fire from the burning brushwood piled up against it. 
Swarms of yelling Ohiizis, many of them drunk with 
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hiia'ng, surged up against tho blazing timbers am) 
beneath the dty walls. But the disciplined courage 
of the small garrison backed by the resourceful skill 
of their leader, lifajor Lane, completely friisti'ato^l ooclt 
fresh attempt to clamber over the giivin-bagH hurnoilly 
heaped np behind the gate. After four hum's of iicrco 
stni^lo the baillod Afgli^ins disapiieared, leaving be¬ 
hind tliom many of tlieir dead. Latur in the niuiitli 
Nott and Wymoi' sallied out again to tench the oiuuiiy 
another lesson of respect fur British pi'owoHK agivinst 
heavy odds^ 

Less fortunate was the lot of Colonel BalmerH 
garrison at GhaznL Forced by treachery to abandun 
the town in December and to shut theinselveH up in 
t)io citadol, Palmer’s Sepoys suffered tonibly from Uio 
bi^r cold, intensifiod by the wont of fuel and by 
short rations of nnwholcsome food. The onoiny sum¬ 
moned them to surrender in accoi’dance with the agrec*- 
mont signed at K&bul. Palmer put them off for a time 
with specious excuses; but at last it scorned to him 
that nothing but capitulation could save his troops. 
On the 6 th of Karch the wasted gaiTiaon marched 
out of the citadel under promise of safe-conduct to 
Peshliwar. But a crowd of Qh&zis made a fioroo attack 
on the houses in which the garrison bad l>con ollowcfl 
to take sheltoi*. For the next fortnight thoy under¬ 
went the horrors of a second and far more fatal siege. 
At last, when nearly all the Sepoys had stolon off in 
hopes of making their way to Pesh&war, the officers 

* Btooqueler; Aqwn. 
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agreed to laj down their arms and go as prisoners to 
R&bul. 

Among the prisoners was young John Nicbolson, 
who in September, 1857, received bis death-wound as 
he led his storming-column along tho rampaits of 
oaptui'cd Delhi. Tho angry tears he abed on giving 
up his Bword expressed a feeling presently shared by 
overy odioer in Kandab&r; a feeling which, early in 
April, led tho new Qovoi’noT-Oencral to order the hold¬ 
ing of a court-martial on Colonel Palmor as well as 
Oonoial Elphinstono. Palmar's subsequent acquittal 
was condrmed by Sir J. NicoUs, who held that the 
oircuinstances under which he had suiTendered bis 
post' wore such as he could neither control, alter, nor 
alluviate h' 

A stronger man made a better dght against un- 
iowaid circumstances at a post which lay between 
OhasDi and Kandahar, It was fortunate for Captain 
Hulkott Craigie that tho garrison of KhoUt-l-Qhilzai 
bad been stifTened by forty English gunnora, a few 
sappers, and latei' still by three companies of Mac- 
lurcn’s Sepoys. But Craigie himself was a commander 
after Notts own heart. During the winter no out- 
waid enemy, except tho ioy north wind, assailed bis 
lonely gon’ison; bub tho fii-st days of spring brought 
tho Afghans around him in evor-increaaing numbers, 
that crept up by means of trenches closer and closer to 
their intended prey. At last, on tho list of May, 4,000 
Ohilzais, hearing of Wymer's appii>acb iroxn Kandabir, 
* 
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tried their hardest to carry Craigio’s slronghold by 
eecalade. Again and again they swarmed up to the 
parapets, only to be swept down by grapeshob and 
bullets, or to be thrust back by unerring bayonets; 
until at last they withdrew despairing from u struggle 
which bad cost them several hundred lives. Not oik* 
of Craigie’s men had been killoil. 

While Pollock wa.s waiting near Janiri'id for his 
English dragoons and horse artillery, and Clerk at 
Lahore was urging the Sikh Qovemmont to huaiiiier 
efforts in aid of their allies, Major Outinm, an our 
agent with the Sind Amirs, was active in furnisliing 
Brigadier England with all needful moans for the 
maroU of a strong brigade to Quetta, in charge of 
ample treasure and supplies for the Kandaliur garrison. 
By the end of February England was encamped at 
D^ar ready for a forward move. On the aHth of th» 
same month tlio now Oovomor-Ocnoral landed at 
Calcutta and took the oaths of office in Guvurnment 
House. A fortnight later Lord Auckland l>egan bis 
homeward voyage, broken in hoaltli and spirits by 
the disastrous issues of hie Afgbdn policy, but olicerod 
by many parting demonstrations of Hym(}atliy and 
goodwill for a ruler who left behind him no pei'sonal 
enemies and numerous friends. 

An exhausted treasury and an increasing debt were 
bis chief legacies to the country ho had gone out tf> 
govern with very different prospects six years before. 
The engrossing pursuit of a foreign policy, in which 
he bad never heartily concurred, left him little leisure 
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for tbo more congoni&l work of iotemtil reform. Lord 
Auckland's statesmanship must be judged mainly by 
the fraits of a policy hurtful alike to liis own reputa¬ 
tion, bU country’s honour, and the woll-bcing of our 
Indian Empire. The first year of his rule had opened 
with a surplus rovonue of a million and a half. He 
loft boldnd him a deficit of two millions, and on ad¬ 
dition of twolvo millions to the public debt. Some 
millions more hod to bo expended by his successor 
before the disgraceful retreat from Kdbul and the 
crowning catastrophe in the Afgh&n snows could 
bo partially requited by the victories of Nott and 
Pollock. 

It is worth noting by the way that the first accession 
of territory during the present reign took place, with 
Lord Auckland's sanction, in January 1B39, when a 
small foroo of Europeans and Sepoys from Bombay, 
uded by a squadron of Queen's and Company’s war¬ 
ships, captured the peninsula and town of Aden at 
the mouth of the Bed Sea, after a spirited fight of 
somo hours. The Arab Governor had promised a year 
before to oede the place to us in requital for outrages 
on our shipwrecked people. But his followers would 
not lot him keep his word, and possession had to 
bo won by foim In 2841 sevei’al steamers of the 
Indian Navy played a prominent part in the oapture 
of Chinese forts, especially in Six Hugh Gough’s 
expedition against Canton L 


' Low’s nUtory Indian Vaty. 



CHAPTER XU 


Rbtiuino by way of Kaiutl 

The now Govci-nor^Ooneral, Lord K 11 cn]K)rang 1 i,liad 
alretuly given promiso of great aoliiovemMiU in the 
pablio Bcrvico. The olovor ond accomplutliod Bon of 
an eminont Cbiof Justice, he had gained some uHoful 
experience of Indian aSaira at the Board of Control 
in 183^-30. For some years past lie had spoken with 
force and knowledge on Indian topics in the PIonHo of 
Lords. When Peel rotuincd to power in the autumn 
of 1841, Lord EUonburough resumed his kcaI at the 
Board of Control. In common with his coIlcagucH ho 
had no love for Auckland’s foreign policy; and ho 
went out to India full of those praiseworthy pur|}o.scs 
which had been d6c}ai*ed by each new Govomor-Qcneral 
in turn at the farewell dinnoi’ given him by blio Court 
of Directors. His reputation for energy and hrmness 
had gone out before him, and his arrival in Calcutta 
was hailed by our countrymen as tlm dawning of a 
brighter day for all India. 

From the 3rd to the lath of March Lord Auckland 
and hie sisters lemaincd os guests of Auckland's suc¬ 
cessor in Government House. The retiring Governor* 
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who during that period conversed a good deal with 
his host, seems to have found him a wild and boaatfnl 
talker, puffed up with vanity and prido. The new 
Qovomor-Qonoral spoke as if he wero the Great 
Mogul of modem times. He was detennined ‘ to come 
Aorang/eb over them.’ Ho talked r^retfuUy of the 
good tilings ho would havo dono for India had he 
gono out thither twenty years bofore. As for the old 
King of Delhi, ho intondod to turn him and his family 
out of tho royal Palace, and convert it into a residenoe 
for himself ^ 

On the j^tU of Maroli, threo days altor lord Auck¬ 
land's doi)m'taro, Lord Ellonborough laid by letter 
before Sii* J. HicoUs a caroful statement of the policy 
ho meant to pursue. Setting wholly aside, as a source 
of weakness, the policy which had ended by provoking 
a religious as well as a national war, he held it bis 
first duty to ensure Uio safety of our Afgh&n garrisons 
and othor troops in the field, and then to rO'Cstablish 
our military i*cputation among Eastern peoples by 
indicting upon tho Afgbllns ' some signal and decisive 
blow.’ That dono, wo might withdraw with honour 
from Afglidnist&n, * satisfied that tho kin'gwc have set 
up has not tho support of tho nation over which he 
lias been placed.’ If the release of the prisonoi's taken 
at Kdbul, an object * deeply interesting in point of 
feeling and of honour,’ could not be effeoted by other 
means, it might booome a question whether Follook's 
and Sale's forces should return to the country below 

' OrmAla Jfmiotra, 
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the£^£ibar, or 'take a forward poflitlon near JaUUb^, 
or even advance to KdbuL’ Lord Ellunborough ftirthcr 
desired that a larse foi'co under Sir J. NicuIIb nliould 
be massed upon ibo Sulloj, in order to iiiRuuncu tho 
Sikhs and tbo Indian States by an attitude of imposing 
strength, and to give confidenee to our own soldiers 
and bubjccta. 

In the satno letter tho Qovcmor-Ooneral showod 
himself fully alive to tho ailvontagu of nw)ocu]iying 
K&bul 'ovcu for a week/with a view to recovering 
the prisoners, gratifying tlm army, and ovomwliig all 
our oncinics. But no such movement was to bo 
attempted, unless Mnjor-Qonoral Pollock conid fcol 
sure of bis power to conquer all resistance wltli his 
own troops alone, and to keep up his coiamuiiicationa 
with Pcslutwar. And ho expressed a fear tliat tho 
want of cavalry and beasts of draught and burden 
would disable Nott from acluoving anytlihig except 
the relief of Kliel/lt-i-Ghilzai and tho safe with¬ 
drawal of his troops ' at tho proper season' from 
Afgb^isUn^. 

The letter did not err on the sido of rashness: it 
might have been <Uclatcd by NicoUs himself, or by 
Lord EUenborougb's Bocond-m-council, Mr. Wilberforco 
Bird. For the vindication of our honour and tho 
punishment of'an atrocious enemy,' semo risk might 
have to bo inourrMl. But our generals wore exhorted 
to minimize those risks by every possible precaution. 
They were not to depend upon tho good faiUi of our 

' AJifinBUi Papm. 
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Sikh allies, nor to give mnch heed to the interested 
oouiiKels of Afghan refagoes. They were also warned 
with anxiouB emphasis against the danger of ' dis- 
scminntiDg* their troops in a hostile country 'having 
difficult communication,' and against the furtlmr 
(longer of leaving any resorves so weakly composed 
and BO poorly c(|uippcd, as to bo unable t(r move 
promptly and safely forward, whonovor required. In 
thti same cautious spirit lord Elloiiborough rojootod, 
OH inconsistent with his Afghlin policy, Major Pawlin- 
son's * sjK'Culative* Bclioine for aunoxing KandahAr to 
the domlniuns of ShAh KAmrAn,' tl)at nominal rulor 
of HorAt.’ 

A copy of this despatch was forwarded to FoUoclc, 
who was still waiting for the cavalry and guns of his 
third brigade; still hoping with Maokeson's aid to 
win for his troops a quiet passage through the KbAi- 
bar; still uncorUun bow far ho could ti'ust the bulk 
of his Sepoys, or count upon tho co-opciation of his 
Sikh allies. There was mucdi indeed to worry and 
perplex tho quiet cooldieadcd officer of artillery who, 
in tho words of Sir Heiboii; Edwardcs, ‘ bad fought 
his guns in two sieges and three gieat wars, bod 
attracted tho notice of a certain Lord Lake, supposed 
U> know something of soldiering, and obtained the 
then inm distinction in the Company s service of a 
Companionship of tho Bath.' To create a soldierlike 
force out of spoiled materials, to raise the spirits and 
win the confidence of soldiers cowed by defeat and 
ripe for mutiny, to secure tho due oo-operation of 
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alliea who loved us little better than they lovod the 
Afghilns, was the task which Pollock strove to accom> 
pUsh during the two months of bis halt at Peehdwar. 
In spite of pressing appeals from Jal&liib6d, ho know 
himself powerless to move forward with untrust¬ 
worthy troops. * God knows'—he wrote to Macgn‘gor 
on the lath of March— 4 t has bcon my anxious wish 
to do so, but I have been helpless. I came on ahead 
to Poshllwar to arrange for an advance; but was saluiutl 
witli a report of 1,900 sick, and a bad fooling among 
the Sepoys. 1 visited tlie hospitals and ondeavourud 
to encourage by talking to tliom; but they hod no 
heart' 

On the ist of Maxell a fresh panic bad broken out 
among the Sepoys, and tho Hindus in four out of fivo 
regiments woi'C openly declaring against a forwoi'd 
move. Desertions happened almost daily, (''oercion 
atsuoh a time was out of tho question; but PoDuok 
and bis officoi’S did wlioi they could to allay tlio fer¬ 
ment, and aftoi' some days a reaction set in. So 
thoroughly, however, did Pollock mistimst his Sepoys, 
that he wrote to Sale on tho a7th—'Without more 
white faces 1 question ovon now if they would go 

Two days later White’s brigade of cavalry and 
horse artillery arrived at Feshliwai*. Another regi- 
mout of white faces—the 5i6t Foot—was still so far 
behind, that Pollock decided to go on without (hom 
as soon as all hia an'ongeroents woi‘0 complete. Sale’s 
Europeans were now living on salt meat, while bis 
* Afi^an peters ; Low’s Zi/« ^Sir 0. Petlodc. 
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Sopoys had only half>ratioQ8 of dia, or vheaien meal. 
Polluok’s hoait yoamod to hasten to the resoue of his 
beleogucrod comrades, who, if Sale had so willed it, 
night long since have rescued themselves. A timely 
capture of 500 sheep on tbo ist of April relieved Sale's 
garrison from present anxieties on the score of food. 
About tlie samo date Pollock knew that ho w'ould have 
to force his way through the KhiUbar Pass, for Macke- 
eon's negotiations with tho Afridi chiefs had been cut 
sliorb by tho sudden march of a body of Akbai’s 
soldiery to Ali Masjid \ 

]ly that tiino also the long unoortainty as to the 
part whicli our Sikh allies might bear in the impend¬ 
ing movement had come to an auspicious end. For 
weeks past Qoorge Clerk and his active lieutenant, 
Captain Henry Lawrence, the future ruler of the Pun¬ 
jab, had spared no conceivable effort to secure for 
Pollock's enterprise a strong and seasonable backing 
of Sikh troops. While Clerk’s diplomacy at Lahore 
emboldened Sher Singh to order the assemblage of a 
powerful force at Pcsh&war, under GuUb Singh, the 
wily of Lawrence's bold counsels and 

ubiquitous oncigy made themselves felt in numberless 
details of militaiy and oivU business, and buniod on 
tbo mai-ch of laggard Sikb commanders towards Uie 
&ont. Nothing in fact seemed to Ui'o him, and no 
sort of work came a m isa to bis handa Pollock very 
soon discovered the worth of the young politicaJ, to 
whoso unwearied zeal and ready forethought he was 
* llanbnus; Broadfoot. 
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largely indobtc<l for tbc moans of marching forward at 
the appointed limo ^ 

At last the needful preparations wore completed. 
Thanks to Lawrence, a powerful Sikh force nndor- 
took to enter one moutli of the Khfdhar, while Folluck’s 
army held ata way tliaough the other, both n>ailH lead¬ 
ing to Ah Kasjid. Every detail of thu inovoinunt hod 
boon carofully explained by Pollock lumsidf to omdi of 
his commanders. The Sopoys woi'o reported bo bo in 
gooil heart. Tlic ofliccrH, emulous of their lea<lor'H 
example, had reduced their baggage to tho smallest 
posaiblo compnss. Lawrcnco had taken care Uiat tho 
troops should not sutfor ncodlcsaly from want of 
water. At 3.30 a m. nn tho 3th of April, without 
beat of drum or blast of bugle, tbu force assembled 
at Jamrud moved slowly forward over tho rough 
ground towards tbo Shddi Ehitgidri cntranco of tho 
Pass, while ten Sikh regiments undci* Avitaldlo took 
their way an hour later towai*da the Jahtlki mouth. 
In due time tho flanking columns of Pollock's foiYSO 
elambered up the steep crogs on either side of tho 
opening, driving tho enemy from one post of vantago 
after another, and clearing a way with the help of our 
guns for the advance of tho centre column with its 
long train of stores and baggage Into tho Pass. In 
this brilliant crowning of tho heights in tho face of 
thousands of resolute Afrfdis tho lusty soldiers of the 
ptb Foot were stoutly seoondod by thoir swarthy com¬ 
rades. * Nothing*—wrote Pollock—* could resist tho 
‘ Low'll Z(/k ^Bir (7. PfiMis 
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gaUantry of our troops, who carried everything before 
them.’ Special praise was bestowed upon Ferris’s 
Jazailchls, whose conduct 'excited the delight and 
admiration of all who beheld tliem 

The hoights once crowned, and tho defences fairly 
tumud, it becamo an easy task for the main column 
to break through the formidable brcastwoi'k at the 
inoutli of tl)0 Puss. Tlint night Pollock’s force en- 
cainpocl by Ah' Mnsjid, wbicli the cneiny Imd aban* 
donod. Our whole loss in that day's fighting amounted 
only to 13,'; killed, wounded, and missing. The Sikhs 
also fought thoir way to tho same point with little 
loss by a much longer road. Lawrence himself, in 
spite of a sudden illness, had been active in placing 
and laying some of our guns, in fomarding tho bag¬ 
gage, escorting the wounded to Jamrud, and aironging 
with tlie Sikhs for tlic protection of Pollock’s roar. 

Leaving tho Sikhs in charge of All Masjid, Pollock 
on the ytli pursued his slow way, unhindei'ed, save by 
tho voKtness of his convoy, through tho remaining 
twenty-live miles of the Kh&ibar Pass. Py that time, 
however, Solo’s garrison had virtually relieved them¬ 
selves ; at least they had by their own prowess raised 
the piego of JalUlUbUd. Humours of Pollock’s failure 
hod reached the gani8on,-and Akbar had fii'ed a salute. 
A number of Sale's officers at once urgod tbeir com¬ 
mander to go out and fight the AfghUna Havelock 
had drawn out a plan of attack which ho laid before 
his chief. For some time Sale obstinately held back. 

* Papert ; Edwardw; Low. 
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The officers for their p&rt would take no doniah Ahbott 
had got his guns ready for action without ordors. After 
a long and stormy discussion the General, who wanted 
moral rather than physical courage, gave way; and 
by daylight of the 7th of April Salo himself lod 1,800 
of his troops to blio attack, in tliino colniiins, com¬ 
manded respectively by Dennio, Monicatli, and Have- 
look. Tlio CDomy numbered al>out 6,000. Within 
two hours tJic fight was over: Akbai''.s troops woi'o in 
full retreat to Loghmin; his four guns, tho Uviphies 
of our shame at K&bul, were in our liands, together 
with three standards, ail tho camp-fumitnro, onlnanco* 
etorcB, and much graim Tho completeness of a victory 
which might have been won as cosily some weeks be¬ 
fore was marred only by tho death of Colonel Dennio, 
who fell in a needless attack upon a small fort Uiat 
might safely have been lot olono. With a loss of 
eleven slain and seventy-ono wounded, Sale’s brigade 
had forestalled one object of Follook's advance 
On tho idth of April Pollock’s division encamped 
outside tho stronghold Avbose bravo defondors wore 
officially hailed by Lord Ellcnborough witli tlio sound¬ 
ing title of ' The Illustrious Garrison.* Ono incident 
of the rioge is worth recording by tho way. Out of 
the 500 sheep captured on tlm ist of April, 40 -were 
assigned to the 35th Sepoys, who made them over at 
once to tbeii* white comrades of the T3th Foot, de¬ 
claring that the Europeans were in more noed of 
animal food than themselves. 

* Afytim : Harsbmaa; Broadfoot; Ka^a. 
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Sales aoltUers now foil into their places under 
Pollock’s supreme command. By that time also the 
political functions hitherto disobarged by Rawlinson 
and Macgrcgor had been transferred to the chief mili'* 
tary commanders, Pollock and Noth It was felt by 
Lord Ellenboi'ough, oven moin strongly tdmn of late 
by LoihI Auckland, that the divided authority which 
had wrought BO much hnrm in tlio past could no longer 
bo ondurud when commanders of tlm calibre of Nott 
and l*uUock woro in the field. The Oovoruor-Goueral, 
who plumpd himself on his soldierlike sympathies, 
hated politicals os cordially as Noli or Nicolls, and 
had no eyes whatever for the merits which Pollock 
brought to his notice in such officers as Mackeson and 
Homy Lawresnoo. He looked upon Clerk end Outram 
as meddlesome amateurs, whose advice on military 
^matteru should be severely ropelled. In the present 
case, however, his action had merely followed the line 
taken by Lord Auckland in Ms Kosolution of the 6th 
of January. 

Far more open to question was his apparent change 
of purpose, after be had heard of the fall of Ghazni 
and the repulse at Haikalzai of the small force which 
England had led out from Quetta, in oliargo of trea¬ 
sure, medicines, and ammunition for the garrison of 
Kandahdr. Tho letters be despatched in April and 
May from Benares and Allah&b&d all pointed to an 
early removal of every British soldier from Afghto- 
ifit&n. Nott was directed to retire towards Sakhar, 
as soon os he had brought off the garrison of 
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Khel&t-i-GhUKai. Pollock war bidden to retire below 
the Kh&ibax as soon os possible, unless ho Imd already 
begun bis mai-cli on Kdbul, or unless tho issue of bis 
negotiations for (ho rolcaso of Akbor's pnaonors might 
be endangered by too hasty a retreat. Wliatovur 
Pollock had dono or might do, it was still tlio (iovornor- 
General's opinion—wioto Mr. Secretary MaddiH'k— 
'that tho only safe courso is that of withdrawing the 
army undor your command, at tho corliost pructicaldo 
period, into positions within thu KhAIbav Puss, 
it may possess cosy and certain communicatioim with 
India.* Tlio bravo words uttered on tho 1 ^tli of March 
wore already foigotton. Fur many weeks it seetnod 
as if noitlier the honour of our anus nur the rcKOuo of 
English captives wore worth the risk and trouble of 
one more campaign h 

Happily for both these objects Pollock was in no 
burry to act upon instructions which ho would fain 
have kept secret alike from friends and foes. Making 
the most of such disci'etionary powers as he clioso to 
road into those instructions, ho pleaded want of car- 
riogo, tho olaime of tho prisoners, tho dangers of a 
hasty retreat, and a duo regard for the national honour, 
as cogent reasons for standing fast, or even for advanc¬ 
ing a few marohes beyond Jol&Ulbtid. For on advance 
to K&bul Notts co-operation would be rcquiicd; and 
without some further demonstration of our powci* that 
officer would not find it easy to retire from Kandahii'. 
In his letters to Honry Lawrence he rcgaidod an 

* Poftn. 
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adva&OQ toyindlcato otirhonotu’as far less perilous than 
a retreat without tho prisonei-s, whom his consoieuce 
forbade him to leave behind. * God grant it may not 
bo a disastrous affair!'—was Lawrence's comment, in 
a loiter to Clerk, on a piece of nows which Clerk him*> 
self shrank from telling in plain words to Shcr Singh's 
foreign ininistor at Laliora His tongue, he wrote, 
'had lioun tied by Hhamo/ and he 'thanked God that 
tho candles buint very ^tn,' while ho was letting the 
Sikh minister 'discover the truth*.* 

At Kaitdahtir tho ordoi' to retreat came, said Raw- 
linson, like a Ihundcrbolt on himself and his noble 
ebiof. WyxncT's splendid brigade of Sopoys had just 
been clearing the way across the Khojak for England's 
advance, at Nott's orders, from Quetta to Kandoh&r. 
On the 19th of May Wymer started again at the head 
of a strong column to bring off Craigie's garrison and 
destroy the works of Khohit>i-Ghil2ai. Meanwhile 
Nott himself prepared, like a good soldier, to obey 
orders which seemed to leave him no discretion. He 
was still waiting for fmiher supplies of carriage from 
below, when a letter of June 1 from Allah^ib^d left 
him free to remain a few months longer at Kandab&r. 
Another letter of the same date assumed that Pollock 
would be compelled by want of carriage and other 
oauses to postpone his reti-eat until October. It was 
further suggested that Pollock might employ the io’ 
tervul in making 'sallies’ upon tho enemy around 
Jal&ldbdd, so as to 'create a strong desire* on their 
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p&rt ' to induce you to le&ve the counti*y.’ Qrand> 
mothei-ly advice of this sort, flavoured by covert Hnoors, 
wae all that Lord Kllonborough could offer to tlio man 
who wanted only peimission to mai'oh straight upon 
KfibuL 

Meanwhile Pollock had been trying to obtain from 
Muhammad Akbor the pcacoful surrundcr of Iiin cap¬ 
tives on terms befitting tho national honour. Hut 
the nogotiatioDfl fell through in May. Hy tliat timo 
the prisonors, wlio woro not unkindly tinatud, had 
been removed from HacUdbid in tho Laglnnltu district 
to Kdbul, whore Sbdh Shujd had boon troaclicrouHly 
murdered on the ,5th of April by the son of the HiirakrAi 
Naw/ib, Zani6n Kbdn. On tho a4th Elphinstniio died 
at Tazm, worn out with prolonged siifTcring of mind 
and body. By Akbar e orders his body wim convoyed 
for burial in ohaigo of his English man-Kcrvant to 
JaUl(ib&d. Tho death of our Saduzai puppet, who liad 
long since lost the goodwill of his late allies, became 
the signal for fi'csh intrigues and fighting among rival 
chiefs in K&bul, wliich issued, two inuiiths later, 
in the enthronement of tho Saduzal prince, I'nthi 
Jang, with Muhammad Akbar fur his soir-appoiutod 
Wazfr. 

From April to tho middle of Juno Honry Lawrence 
at Posb^iwar, acalously aided by Mr. llohcrtson at 
Agra, was engaged in collecting baggage-animals for 
Pollock's use, and in forwarding convoys of suppHeSj 
treasure, and oidnonoe-etorce through tho Kbdibar, 
for the free use of which we bad to depend on subsi« 
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dizod Afrfd/s and turbalent Sikh allies. * What ba- 
twcon Sikhs, Afridis, and grain-bags,' said Lawitnce, 
' 1 never was so bothered.' At last, in tho first week 
of Juno, be induced a strong Sikh contingent to march 
with Pollock’s sanction to JalfiJ&b(Ui*. 

For some weeks post tho secret ordois which Pollock 
would fain have concealed from his own officers, which 
tioil Clerk's tongue at his interview with the Sikh 
Minister, had become the talk of evoiy station, if not 
ovoiy >>anuvr, in India. An indiscreet officer onKicoUs’s 
staff had blurted out the trutli by letter to a friend in 
Pollock’s camp, and very soon from all parts of India 
avoco a bitter outcry against the * cowardly oounsola' 
to which Lord Elleuborough had given so ready an 
car. Meanwhile both from Downing Street and the 
India House came strong ii\junction8 to vindicate the 
national honour and to rescue ovei'y prisoner from 
Afghan hands. Thus urged and goaded from every 
quarter, the Govcrnor-Oenei'al at last made up his 
wavering mind to the safe but selfish policy of lotting 
Nott and Pollock take their own way forward at their 
own virtual risk. His letters of the 4th of July to the 
two commandei's betiuyed the skill of a master in the 
art of verbal self-defenee. His own opinions, be de¬ 
clared, bod undeigono no change. The order for wltb- 
di-awal still held good; but Nott was allowed to choose 
between retiring into Sind by way of Quetta, and 
retiring to Pesb&war by way of Ghazni and K&bnl. 
Pollock for his part was empowered to advance in 
* IklwnrdM. 
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couceit ^iih NoU, ahould that officer ‘decide upou 
adoptisg the line of retirement by Ohazni and 
K&bul*/ 

Even then Lord EUenborough did not seem to 
reckon upon a joint advanco from both sides to a 
common goal, for ho tolls Kott that Qunoral Pollock 
‘will probably not doom it nccesHary to itiovu any 
troo{)e actually to Kltbol/ whore Notl's furou would 
bo ' amply sufficient to boat anything tlio AfgliAtiH can 
oppose to it.* His letters to Pollock and to tlio iSoorot 
Committee imply that Pollock was to support his 
brother-general by moving some of his troops towards 
‘the upper end of tho Jal&l&bdd valloy.' 

Kcitl)cr General, howovor, shrank from acting upon 
instructions so wordod os to give tliom a free hand fur 
tho movomont on which tiioir hearts had long been sot 
After the rout of Aktar Kbfln’s lo.ooo Gh 4 ;«{fl on the 
29th of May by Nott himself at the head of about 
1,600 men, no aimed enemy dared to show hunself 
near Kandahir. On Wymer’a return from Klieldt-l- 
Qhilzai, Nott felt himself moro than strong enough to 
march anywhere, if only ho could muster tlio needful 
carriage and supplies. His ‘beautiful regiments* wore 
in high health and spirits; and ho held 1,000 of his 
Sepoys to be more than a match for ,*;,ooo Afglidns. 
Despatching a strong brigade under England to Quetta 
with all his spare guns, he himsolf on tho 7th of August 
marched out of Kandohdr at the bead of fi,ooo choice 

‘ Aywn} Kayo; Irf>rd Colcheator's 
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troo^n of all arms, confident alike in their leader and 
In thomselves^.. 

Polloolc meanwhile bad found work for some of his 
troops in the neighbourhood of Jal&Ubdd. For several 
weeks of June and July a strong column under Mon- 
tenth was out in the Shinw&ri valley, chastising tho 
tribes which hod shared in tho plunder of Elphin- 
stone's foi-co and were known to hold one of the cap- 
turotl guns. Not only wore their fortlotB and houses 
utterly destroyed, but thoir grain-stores were sacked 
or iirod, and Uio troes which gave them shade wore 
hacko<l about and left to perish. A good many 
Afgb&ns wore shot down as thoy fled, or slaughtered, 
if they made a stand, by Abbott’s shells. It was the 
only way, according to Maegregor, of inflicting upon 
such people tho punishment they deserved. But the 
gun was i*ecovered, with much of tho stolen treasure, 
and * both men and oattle had entirely subsisted on 
tho resources of tho country 

The negotiations with Akbar had also been renewed 
in July, when Captain Troup brought freeh proposals 
into Pollock'e camp. He went back to K&bul with a 
verbal message from Pollock demanding surrender 
of all the guns and trophies that had fallea into Afghan 
bands. Akbar would surrender nothing without a 
written prumise that our troops would leave his coun¬ 
try forthwith. Early in August Troup leappoarod at 
JalfiUbfid in company with George Lawrence, whose 
brother Henry had lately come up to take charge 
* Jfifititn Agm; Ka;e. * Ka7& 
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of the Sikh contingent. Akbar's throat to carry his 
captives off to failed to modify tho demandx 

of the British Gonci-al, who was only waiting for a 
word from Nott to 03 : tho right moment for his own 
advance. 

By tho middle of Angust ho know of Nott's inUrn- 
tion to ' rctii'O to India vUi Kiihul and On 

tlio 20th Pollock marclicd forward at tlui head of koiiio 
8,000 of hi.H best trooi^s, all burinng to avitngo tho 
disastom of tho provious winter. Malting on tlio 23rd 
at Gandomak for fui-tlior nows from Nott, ho drove Uio 
enemy from tho noighboui ing fort and village of Mdmu 
Khol, by a movement in which Broodfoot's Sapixsix 
surpassed tbcinsclvos. On tlio 7tli of So})toml)ov 
Pollock roBumod his march. Next day Sale’s <IiviBion 
cleared the Qhilaai mosses in brilliant stylo fmin tho 
lulls on eitlier sido of tlio Jagdolak Poos. Tho dried 
and shrivollod ooi'pscs of thoao who had poi'islutd in 
the snows of January lay heaped or scattoi'ed along 
the road; some of them still rccogniTsaIdu by former 
comrades. Tlioso ghostly relics of an ignoble Hlaughtor 
stirred our men to a pitoli of fury which boded ill for 
the foe in any future oncountor. 

On the 22th Pollock baited in tlio TaxUi valley. 
Meanwhile Akbar had aont tho most of his prispnors 
off to ^0 Hindu Kush; and, speaking for Ids follow- 
chiefs, hod begged Troup to return once more with 
fresh overtures to tho British camp. When Troup 
assured him that the time for treating had gone by, 
he resolved to stake everything on tho issue of one 
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lost appeal to arms. Akbar bad intended to bar the 
passage of the Khurd Kdbul; bub Pollock’s halt at 
Tazin lured him on to meet his fate on ground loss 
fonoidable to resolute troops. On the 13th the two 
armies clashed together near the mouth of the Tazin 
PoHB. Many thousands of Akbor’s best marksmen held 
tlio lofty hills which suiTOunded the valley, while large 
bodies of Afgh(in hoiiio swept down towards Pollock’s 
roar. Ountraiy to their wont, the Afgh^ on the 
heights advanced to meet tlioir assailants. Our mus¬ 
kets were, os usual, no match for the Afghiin jaxoil. 
But nothing could long withstand the dotcraiined rush 
of our KoltUcrs, who scaled the heights like bom moun- 
talnoors, and charged the enemy with fixed bayonets 
and loud huiTabs. Englishmen and Sepoys, horse, 
foot, and gunners, all fought their best that day. 
Unott's dragoons, hacked up by the Native cavalry, 
charged with murderous effect into the masses of 
Afgh/in horse. The enemy held out bravely with 
unwonted stubbornness, retiring sullenly from crag to 
crag, and losing heavily before they broke and fled. 
They made their lost stand upon the highest peak of 
the Haft Kotal, whence they wore finally driven in 
swift rout by the stuixly littlo Qfirkhas of Broadfoot’a 
corpe'. 

That evening Muhammad Akbar was far on bis 
way towards the Hindu Kush, while the viotors had 
marchod on to Khurd Kdbul. Two guns and three 
standards were the main trophies of an achievement 

’ J/ghm Poftn ; K«yo ; MArahmon ; BroadfooL 
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which had cost them only 32 killed and 130 wounded. 
On the 15th of September Pollock's army was en¬ 
camped on the old racecourse east of KAbul, and next 
day the British colours once more iloated from the top 
of the Hissdr. Two ladies with cliUdvon and a 
few malo prisonors who hod been loft at Kabul uiulor 
the care of Dr. Campbell wore brought into camp by 
Colin Troup. Pollock hod already dcHpaCchod bis 
military secretary, Sir Kioiimond SbakoN^xvir, with 
600 Kazilb^h boi-so, in quest of tho larger band uf 
captives, whose fate hung upon tlio seeming readincKH 
of Akbar’s deputy to betray lus trust 
On the 17th Nott himself exchanged groutiugH witli 
Pollock fi-om bis camp on the western sido of IGibul. 
His long moi'cli fVom Kandah/ti‘ had been accoinpliNhed 
quite 08 successfully as tho maeli shorter inai'cli from 
JaUl^b&d. On the road to Ghazni ho liad oncountcMsd 
no seriouB i-osistanco save at Qboain, whci'c, on tho 
30th of August, 10,000 Afghans sought to bar liis ad¬ 
vance. One charge of lus fine infantry neut them 
flying, and much booty foil into tho victors' liandu. 
On the 5th of Septombor Nott encamped bofuro 
Ghazni; but the fear of his name had fallen upon tho 
garrison, who abandoned that stronghobl duiing tho 
night Next day Nott’s engineors burst every gun 
on the walls, blew up all tho bastionB, burned tho 
gateways and the roofs of the principal buildings, 
and converted both town and citadel into heaps of 
ruins, in requital of the wrongs inflicted on Palmer’s 
gaiTiBon. More than 300 of Palmer’s Sepoys were 
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I'Cficucd from the slavery into which they had been 
sold. From the tomb of the terrible SnlUln Habmhd, 
outside the city, Nott earned off the gates which 
Mahmud was said to have borne away eight centaries 
befoi'o from the Hindu temple of Somn&th in Oujar^t. 
This strango duty bad been laid upon him by Loid 
ICllunborough, whoeu theatrical fancy rovolled in the 
prospect of' avenging Soinn&tli ’ by the plunder of an 
old Muhammadan shrine. The great SulUin's club and 
shioldi which Nott was also to bring away with him, 
could nut bo found. It was said by some that Keane 
liad borrowed and forgot to rotuim them, while others 
liulicved tliat they bad accompanied Sbih Shi\j6 on 
his march to K&bul K 

On tlio road from Ghazni to lUbul Nott en- 
countered 12,000 Afghans under his old enemy Shams* 
ud-dfn, strongly posted on the hill-ranges in bis front. 
On the 15th of September this new obstacle was 
entirely Menred out of Nott's path. ‘Our troops/ he 
wrote to Pollock, ‘ beat them and dislodged them in 
gallant style; and their conduct afforded me the 
greatest satisfaction.' Their wor-woi’n leader was not 
sorry to give his men and cattle a few days' I'cst in 
the bitmiug K&bul valley, whioh lay 6,000 feet above 
the sea. On that very day, the 17th, Pollock requested 
Kim to send off a brigade in support of Shakespear. 
Nott, while ready to obey his superior’s order, ventured 
‘ most respectfully to protest against it,' for reasons of 
undeniable cogency. The duty which he begged to 
‘ Stocqosler'a X(^ t^Sir WOUam NoO ; J/j^n 
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decline was accepted, not witliout demur, by Sir 
Kobert Sale. 

Salo'*8 colomn bod made but one march from K&bul 
when, on ^e 2otb, its loader came upon tlio erowliilo 
prisoners riding quietly along, oscortod by Shakos- 
pear's troopers and a body of Afghiln home, wlioso 
commander, Sdlab Muhammad, liod lately ogrotMl for 
a handsome bribe to load back in {mKlom from llfuiiifm 
the hostages and prisoners entrusted to his cliargo. 
Tho same man who, in 1840, bad deserted tlio Bh<lh 
for Dost Muhammad, was now engaged in rescuing 
Fottingor's party from tho fato to whicli Akbar would 
have consigned them. Tho prisoners rigned on agree¬ 
ment to pay him 20,000 rupees down and a pension 
of £1,200 a year, besides a handsome gi-atuity for his 
troops. On tho latii of Soptombor S&lali Muhammad 
hoisted the British colours over his fort. Tho nows of 
Akbar’s Bight from Tozin emboldenod tlio wholo party 
to set out on the 16th for Kdbul. Next day Sbakes- 
pear’s horsemen rode into view, and tho combinod 
force pushed on until all fear of further danger was 
dispelled on the 2otb by Sale's advance from Aigandi. 
In anotber moment Sale was embracing the manly 
hearted wife and widowed daughter from whom ho 
had been parted for ten months; while Henry Law- 
I'ence, whose detachment of Sikhs had boon doing 
good service with Pollock's force, now dasped bands 
with the brother for whose freedom two months earlier 
he would gladly have surrendered his own. On the 
evening of the aist Pottingeris party were enthusias- 
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tically welcomed into Pollock’s camp. One of the 
prisoners, John Conolly, had died of fever some time 
1 >ofoi*o, and another, Captain Bygrave, was still in 
Akbar's bands. But ho too was allowed, a few days 
later, to rejoin his anxious friends 

The rccoveiy of the captives was hailed by our 
countrymen both in India and at home as the crown¬ 
ing acliiovement of Pollook’s army. Fai' different hod 
1)0un the lot of two other captives in a country less 
acooSHiblc to our influence. Of Colonel Stoddart’s 
houUuHS mission to Bokhdra some mention has been 
inmlo already. Hie follow-prisoner, Arthur Conolly, 
who hod travelled much in Central Asia, was des¬ 
patched by his uncle, Sir W. Maonaghten, in 1840 on 
a special mission to the ruler of Khokdn, the Fir- 
gbina of Bdbar’s day, one of those * oasis Khanates ’ 
which dot the expanse of rolling plains watered by 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes. From Khokdn the eager 
Irishman went on to Bokhdra, in the vain hope of 
rescuing Steddart from the confinement to which he 
Iliad been subjected by the merciless tyrant then ruling 
in tile central seat of Timur’s empiiu. Conolly’s ar¬ 
rival from a hostile Khanate served only to nnfiame 
the Amir’s ill feeling towards the infidel invaders of 
AfghdnisUn. Hia letter to the Queen of England 
remained unanswered, and Lord’s aggressive move¬ 
ments towards the Oxus had inspired him with a 
lively fear for his own safety. Lord Auckland would 
not go to war for the release of an agent who refused 

' Fvftn; Kn/o. 
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to save himself through the intervention of a Bussian 
envoy. Conolly rcaolied Bokhara, only to fall into 
the clutches of a potentate who regarded him as a 
mero spy. 

The Amir of Bokhtira placed him undor orrost and 
seized all his property. At that time Colonel Stoddart, 
after many months of cruel suffering patiently l>orne., 
had been transferred from a loathsomo dungeon to the 
care of the Bussian Envoy. But tlio rising at KAbul 
wiought a change for tho worso in tho Amir's temper. 
Stoddart and Conolly were placed togcthei* in rigoi'oos 
conflneTnent, and ere long tbo Bussian envoy wus glad 
to escape from Bokhiira with his llfo. Bai'ly in 1842 
tbo Amir set forth on his campaign against Khok(inu 
Many efforts had meanwhile been made from many 
quarteis, from Petersburg, London, and Constantinople, 
as well as Calcutta and Herdt, to obtain tho reluaso of 
the hapless pair; but in vain. On tho ist of October, 
1843, Lord Ellenborough wrote to tho Amir on behalf 
of the two ‘innocent travellers'; but bo wrote too 
late. Soon alter tho Amir’s return to Bokhara thuir 
fate was aealod. On tbo 17th of Juno Stoddart and 
Conolly were led out of prison and publicly be> 
headed. Such at least was tho story told to BawUn< 
SOD at K&bul, in the middle of September, by one of 
Stoddart’s servants, who spoke os oye-witness of his 
master's death h 


‘ Kayo. 



CHAPTER Xm 


*Pax Ahur Rkstituta.* 

Iv victorivfl of Noii and PoUook bml served to 
vindioaic tho honour of our oi’ins, tho doUvoianco of 
tbo prlsonun, black and wbito, appealed to a wider 
range of human Hyropathies, and tapped a purer fount 
of patriotic sentiment. But tho task imposed upon 
our troops appeared to be still incomplete, while a 
largo remnant of Akbar’s forces kept the field in tho 
Kohisb&xu Towards the dose of Septembei' two bri¬ 
gades under General U^Caskill wore sunt to break np 
a force which might else annoy our troops on their 
march homewards. M^'Caskill, aided and advised by 
Havelock, discharged his errand with full success. 
Tho strong and populous town of labUif, climbing up 
tho terraced hillside from a sea of bloom and veerdure 
below, was filled with famUios who had come for 
shelter to * the maiden city * &om the perils of wai' 
dsowhero. It was carried by storm on the 29th of 
September with Rifling loss; the women and children 
streaming in white-robed crowds up the mountain 
beyond, os BroadfooVs Sappers and the 9th Foot 
rushed in. The town was plundered and set on fire. 
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Cb&rik&r, which had witnessed the slaughtor of 
Haughfcon’s Qdrkbas^ was uttoiiy destroyed, and 
MOaskill got back to K/ibul by the 7th of Oetolw. 

Nott, meanwhile, woe fretting under tlio long halt 
at Eftbul, for whicli ho could see no adequate rcaaoo. 
He thought that Pollock gave too mudi hoed to hix 
political olhcci'S. Ho grumbled at tho tiiiio waHtc<l 
on M^Caakill's raid into tho KoIusUIik 'Had I com- 
roanded*—ho writes to his daughter on tho 7tU of 
October —‘1 would liavo blown up the famed Hdltt 
Hissdr, and at this moment shouhl havo had my little 
veteran army at Peshawar.’ Unfortunately H<itt, at 
^is time, 'had nothing to do with public allairs.' 
Pollock was persuaded to spare tlio li&Ul Hiss&i', and 
to destroy instead the Great Bauiar, wiioro Maonagh> 
ton's mangled remains bad been exposed. Even the 
bravo and pions Henry Lawrence bad no word of blami; 
for an act of vengeance which fell most heavily upon 
tho least guilty classes of the Afgh&u community. It 
took our engineers two days to blow up tlio massive 
walls of the Ohdr Ohatar, or place of ' Four BoxoarH,’ 
said to be the noblest building of its kind in Asia 

The work of demolishing what Pollock himself called 
* the grand emporium of trade in this part of Central 
Asia,' was hardly finished when the work of unlicensod 
plunder and violence, os foreseen by Nott liimsolf, 
began. In spite of Pollock’s precautions, soldiers and 
followers from both camps, impelled by a report that 
FAbul itself was to be given ovoi* to plunder, rushed 
' Stoeqaelor's Lifi ; Edwordee; Kaye. 
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into the city at eveiy imgaarded point, and fired the 
bonees and pillaged the shops of friend and foe. 
Many hundroda of harmless tradesmen, Hindu as well 
as Muhammadan, who liad but lately ro-oponed their 
shops, now saw themselves ruined, and thoir families 
exposed to wanton outiago. Evontho friendly Kasil- 
b&ah quarter narrowly escaped its share in the general 
Imvoc. No wonder that the Buko of Wellington, 
writing aftorwanls to the Governor>Goueral, expressed 
his deep surpiiso that tlio officer who ordered the de¬ 
struction of the bo/Aor did not put liimsclf at the head 
of half his aiiny, and ‘ take care to protect the tovm 
from tlio pUlago and destruction wliich it was oertain 
must ho the consequonoe by the other half of the 
army*/ 

At lost, on the lath of October, 1H43, the combined 
forces under Pollock’s command marched off from 
K&bul, taking with them the blind old Zemin Shih, 
whoso name had been one of dread to the India of 
Wellesley's time, and his nephew, Fathi Jang, who 
prefomKi a I'ctrcat aci'oss the Indus to the dangers 
of a royalty unsupported by our arms and gold. A 
crowd of famishing Hindus from Ghazni and Kiibul, 
with hundreds of crippled Sepoys and camp-followers, 
relics of the Kibnl and Ghazni ganisona, and a long 
train of warlike trophies, encumbered the retreat of an 
aimy whose aohievomenta the Govcmor-Oencral had 
been prompt to recc^nize and reward. The - troops 
Tuarcbod in three columns, Pollock leading, and the 
' Lord CokUector*» IndUm Atlminittnlivn ^ Urd SJUKtmmgh, 
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Hero of Kondah&r bringing up the rear. Belli Pollock 
and Holt were soon forced to blow up and abandon 
aomo of the captured guns. Sale's flanking columns 
cleared the way for Pollock’s UTihindorod rotreat to 
Gandamak; but the columns of M^Caskill and Nott 
bad sorae sharp skirmisliing with Qhiltai brigands on 
their way across tho Haft Kotal. 

The defences of JaliU/ibdil were destroyed beforo 
Pollock roccived tho oitler to Iiand that place over 
intact to the Sikha On tho march from iJlutka to 
Ali Masjid one of MK^aakill’s brigades lost in the 
darkness a gun, which Nott'e column next day ru- 
covered aftci' a short flgbt Hott’s engineers com¬ 
pletely destroyed the fort of All Muajid. By tho 7th 
of Koveinher tho whole force was cnoampod on tho 
plains of Pe8hd^var. Meanwhile another anny, nssoni- 
hled at Firo^pur under Sir Jasper Ntcolls, warned tlio 
Sikhs, whoso goodwill had long boon doubted, against 
any attempt to hinder tho maroli of our victorious 
troops across the Punjab 

In the flrst days of Pollock’s halt at KAbul, Lord 
Ellenborougb had tunused himself at Simla in draw¬ 
ing up a proolamatiou which was issued on UiO 1 oth, 
but datod tho ist of October, os if to oballonge <liroct 
comparison wiUi Lord Auckland's Manifesto of the 
let of October, 11138. In this memorable State paper 
he proclaimed his intention to withdraw tlio British 
arms &om Afghdnistdn,' content with tho limits nature 
appears to have assigned to' our Indian Empire. 
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' BisastdTB unparalleled in their extent, unless by 
the errors in which they originated, and by the 
treachery by which they were completed/ had been 
avenged in one short campaign, and repeated victories 
had proved the invincibility of our arms. The policy 
of forcing a soveieign upon a reluctant people was 
expressly disavowed, as 'tending to place the arms 
and resoui'cee of that people at the disposal of the 
tirst invader;* and tUo Afghans were loft free to 
croato a government for themselves 'amidst the 
anarchy which is the consequence of their crimes.* 
Thenceforth the enormous expense of maintaining a 
largo anny * in a false position, at a distance from its 
own frontier and resources/ would no longer arrest 
the progress of internal improvement; the great Indian 
army 'will stand in unassailable strength upon its 
own soil; * and the Indian Government ' will devote 
all its efforts to the establUhment and maintenance 
of general peace/ to the protection of the Native 
Princes, and the wdl^being of its own subjects. 

A second proclamation, dated five days later, 
announced to all the princes, chiefs, and people of 
India the early restoration of the Oates of Somndth 
to the country whence they had been carried o£ 'The 
insult of eight hundred years is at last avenged. The 
gates of the temple of Somndtb, so long the memorial 
of your humiliatiou, are become the proudest record 
of your national glory.* To the princes and chiefs 
of Sirhind, of I^)w&ra, of MfUwa, and of Gi^ar&t, 
'this glorious trophy of successful war* was to be 
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committed, as soon as it reached * the foot of the bridge 
of ^0 Sutlej ;* and they thoinsolvcs were to iransinit 
* the gates of sandalwood/ with all honour, tlirough 
tboir respective territories to tho rcatm*od teniplo of 
SomniUt. * The progocss of tho gates fi’oin Fuor.j)ur 
to Sonm^th '—wrote Lord IDllunliorougU to the Qiiih'Ii 
—' will bo onu groat imtiona] triumph, and their 
1‘OHtomtion to Lidia will undoar tlio (iovoniiiicni to 
the wholo pooplo */ 

If tho foiiQur of tlioHO manifoHtOH miscMl sunm douIitH 
of their autlior’s good tanto in holding up ]«<ml Aiick • 
land’s poli<^ and agents to public coimiii'o, tho 
bastie address to' All tho princes and ohiefs and |K.M)plo 
of India* was road by our countrymen ovorywhern 
amid shouts of uncontrollable luorrhnont. At brnt. 
indeed, most people regarded it as a iiiero nowHpa]N^r 
squib, not oh the genuine product of liigh oflieial un¬ 
wisdom. At homo, as in Indio, it was received with 
general derision by all who wore readier to laugh than 
to weep over on otfusion at once so farcical and ho full 
of mischief. It was, in truth, wliat Kayo calls it, 'a 
b^iee of tho first magnitude.’ The 'brotliorH and 
friends' addressed by the Oovornor-Oeneral inuludiMl 
many millioas of Mulroinmadans, and not a few Mu¬ 
hammadan piinces, some of thorn descended from tho 
oountrymon of Mabmiid. In what light would thoso 
regard the honours destined for ' this glorious trophy 
of successful wbtI’ And how many of the Hindu 
princes and people had ever hoard of tho alleged 
^ I^ap«n; Lord Oolchoslor. 
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insult to thoir faith, or would care a cowrie for the 
recapture of a tiopi^y dcsedated by so many oenturioa 
of close connexion with a Muhammadan mosque 1 It 
is more than doubtful whether any gates were ever 
carried off from Somn&th; while there is no doubt 
that the gates which Nott brought back to India were 
made much later than the eleventh century, of no wood 
more i)rociouH than deal or deodar. 

While Uiu armies of Nott and Pollock wei'e marcli- 
ing loisuToly across the Punjab, Lord EUonborough 
was diligently planning out the details of such a 
pageant as British India had never before seen. A 
brilliant gathering of princes, nobles, officers of state, 
and English ladies awaited bis arrival on the 9th of 
Dcocinbor at Fiiozpuv. The Army of Reserve under 
Nioolls wore encamped on the adjacent plain. From 
Laiiorc Shcr Singh had sent his son and Ilia chief 
minister with a suitable escort, to take part in the 
coming festival. Hundreds of elephants with painted 
trunks and gay trappings were daily trained in the 
inanceuvres which I«rd Ellenborough’s theatrical fancy 
had devised* Triumphal arches were sot up at vaiious 
Itoints; and a bridge of boats, decked out with blue, 
yellow, and icd bunting, had been thrown across the 
Sutlej, loading up to a bamboo scaffolding which, with 
its many-hued streamore, did duty for the principal 
arch. 

On the 17th of December Sale crossed the bridge 
at the head of bis 'illastrious garrison,’ who laughed 
aloud os they passed under the gaudy gallows-liko 
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stxuoturo at tho bridgo*hoad Fi'om this point tlio 
Qovernor*Qeneral himself led the column tliiough a 
double line of elephants, whicli knelt down at the given 
signal, but foigot to U'limpet forth those notes of wel¬ 
come which they had been learning fur some days 
past Tho guns, however, did their duty; tlie ImndK 
struck up ‘Tho Conquering Hero;' and i-cgiinciit 
after regiment of Nicolls’s ao,ooo troops, dnwii up in 
a lino noai'ly three miles long, prcsoutul arms in turn 
to Sale's biigado. Two days later Pollock crosswl 
tho Sutlej, and on the 23rd Kott himself arrivud, 
bringing with him the legendary Qatos, osoortod by 
seveial British officers and a strong guaid of Supoys. 
Both generals were duly welcomed by EUenborough 
at the bridge-head ; but the special hoiumrs lAvishtyl 
on Sale’s brigade were witlihcld, in spite of Nioolls's 
pleadings, from the victors of Tazfn and the yet more 
deserving garrison of Kandahar. Thero w&s muoh 
feasting and rejoicing that Christmas throughout all 
the camps. The Sepoys were regaled udth hca^xs of 
‘ their favourite nxeJUoys* or sweetmeats, by tho 
Qovernov-Gonerars express command. As a fitting 
close to a great triumphal pageant, the assembled 
armies—about 40,000 strong with a hundrefl guns— 
were xnancDuvTod by Sii* Jasper Nioolls on the wide 
Firospur plain, in tho presence of Lord EUonborough 
and a notable group of visitom from Europe as well 
as the East. 

Our countrymen in India could now, as some of 
*■ Low. 
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thorn said, ‘look a Native fairly in the face agaiiL* 
But India had to pay the full price, not only of the 
reckless policy proclaimed in October but of the 
victorions reprisals announced in October 1842. And 
our latest victones had served only to deepen the 
hatred felt by every honest Afghdn towards the in- 
va<lur8 of his nativo land. To tho bitter inomories of 
thti past four years Lord Kllunboiough was nearly 
adding another. Ho had already proclaimed his in¬ 
tention to Hot Dost Muhammad, his family, and all 
otlmr Afghan prisonem, free; but tho Amir was at 
first commanded to piosont himself at the Govorsor- 
Ounoral's Durhdv in Uio camp at Firozpur. Happily 
the popular outcry shamed his Loidship into revoking 
a (louroo so imwortliy of a strong English governor, 
so insulting to tho tbronoless exile who, during his 
brief stay in Calcutta, had been treated by Lord Auck¬ 
land os on honoured guest Dost Muhammad was 
allowed to ixitom witliout conditions to the country 
where his son Akhor was already ruling in the place 
of the young Soduzai Prince Shdhpur, who hod just 
ilod for safety to Foshdwor. On taking leave of tho 
Qovomor-Goneral, the Amir was asked his opinion 
of the English in Imlio. 'X have been struck/ be 
answered,' with tiio magnitude of your power and your 
resmu'ccfl, with, your ships, your arsenals, and your 
armies; hut 1 cannot imdorstand why the rulers of 
so great an ompiro should Imvo gone across tho Indus 
to deprive mo of n\y poor and barren country 

' 4fykanPajicrti Ka^; MtursbroAH. 
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In tho courso of January, 1843, tho Army of Rcacrvo 
was broken up, and the Govemor^Gcnoral pursuod bis 
way through Delhi to Agra, with tho Gatos of Somndth 
in his train. At holy places like Mathi-a and Bindr^- 
ban they fonnd some Brihman worahippors; but at 
Agra thoir triumphal progress came to a full stop. 
They wero loft to moulder in llio or 

audionoe-holl of the Fort. 

It waa at Agra that tho now-modu ]«)arl of Kllou* 
borough invcBted George FoUook and William Nutt 
with the Grand Cross of tho Bath, tlio least poesihlo 
reward that a gratehil nation could luivo IxiStowed 
upon the two men to wboeo bold loadorship tho 
Governor-General owed his earldom and England tho 
re-gilding of her tai'niahod fame. Sir Itobort Sale had 
received the same bononr a few months earlier. Medals 
and batta were awarded with liberal promptitude to 
all who had served in the campaign of 1843. Nott 
waa at once preferred by EUenborough himself to tho 
post of Resident at Lucknow. When illness drovo 
Kott a few months later to England, Pollock filled 
hU place. Both of them received from the Court of 
Directors a pension of £1,000 a year. But not until 
187a, twonty-sevon years after Nott’s death, was 
PoUoek rewarded, at Mr. Gladstone's request, with 
a baronetoy. 

Writing, on tho 4th of February 1843, to Lord 
EUenborough, the Duke of Welh’ngton warned him 
to expect a stormy debate on the motion for a vote 
of thanks to all concerned in the recent campaign. 
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On ibe i6tb iho vote was moved by Ibe Duke himaelf 
in the House of Loitlsj and by Sir Bobeti Feel in the 
Commons. The good old Bake spoke wamly in praise 
of his friend and colleague, and, aceoi'ding to Qroville, 
ho spoko ' marvellously well.' He wont so for as to 
dcscribo iSUonborougb’a lottor to Nott of tho 4th of 
July, a.H tho 'bondsomcai instructions ho had over 
soon given by any authority to any officer.* His 
Houiowhat alighting roforonce to tho services of Sir 
Qcorgo Follook—for of Nott ho thought highly—was 
amply ropairod by Fool in ono of his most eloquent 
speeches. Sovorol of the Whig leadors in both houses * 
sharply criticised Lord EUenborough’s acts and utter¬ 
ances. Loid John EubbcU summed up his Lordship’s 
merits in tho fact that ho had ordoi-od supplies for the 
troops collected by Lord Auckland, and that ho * did 
not prevent tho forward operations against Ghazni and 
Kdbul, but gave General Nott full liberty, if he thought 
right, to relinquish the attempt.* One sturdy Badical, 
Joseph Hume, proposed to exclude tho Governor- 
General, pending further inquiry, &om the vote of 
thanks, hol'd Auckland's contribution to tho debates 
did credit to his own good senso, his magnanimity, and 
his public spirit. His praise of our 0/11001*6 and men 
was qualilied by no abuse of the Goveinor-Qener&l^ 

Tlio vote of thanks passed through both Houses 
without a division, for the Whigs know their Parlia¬ 
mentary weakness too well to push resistance beyond 
words. 

* Lord GotchosUir; GiVPiUe Uvmin \ Low. 
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Tax Aeiae restitute —* Peaco restored to Asia*—was 
the legend of a medal struck by Lord Ellcnborough’s 
command in memory of our lato successes against the 
Afghiins and tlio Cliincao. And yot the vote of thanks 
had boldly been carried, Iwforo the peace tlms promlly 
vaunted was broken by the mai-ch of Kapiur's Uttio 
army against the forces of tlic Sind Ainim. Thu c<jn- 
quest of Sind, wbicli gave us absnluto cominaiul of 
tlic Lower Indus, fomed the last scono of thu sod 
political drama wliiob oponod with tho Tripartite 
Treaty and the Simla Manifesto. Tliat * useful pioou 
* of rascality/ as Kapior himeolf called it, served to 
ompbosizu die wild ii\justico of the policy wbioh liad 
sent our amiics across thu Indus to strike down tho 
shadowy Fiunkenstoin of Russian intrigue. 

One good thing, however, came out of thu KAbul 
disasters. For thirty-dvo years thcrcnftttr no sane 
English statesman cared to meddle with tlio internal 
politics of AfghinisUu. When a PerKian aimy in 
once more attacked HeiAt. a tinioly alliance with Dost 
Muhammad and the inaich of Outram's anny along 
the Persian Golf enabled us at little cost to oompol 
the retreat of tho Pci'aion army from the oaptui'cd city, 
and to make the Shah's Govomniont sue for peace on 
our own terms. 

For the first ihi'oc years after bis return homo Lord 
Auckland lived a quiet uneventful life. Ho never 
manded, but one or another of his maiden aistors 
kept house for him at Beckenham or in London. Ho 
seems to have homo with dignified calmnoss the strong 
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reaction of public fooling caused by the Kiibul cata- 
Kbropho, for which he was only in part to blame. 
Among hie many friends was Lord Metcalfts, who 
returned iroin Canada in the lost days of 1845, dying 
of tbo cancer which killed him in the following Sep- 
tumber. On the 12tb of January, 1846, Lord Auckland 
took tlm oliair at a meeting hold in the Oriental Club 
by a numlxu* of eminent Anglo-Liclians, eager to aign 
the addresH of odniiriiig sympatliy which the chairman 
duly presented to their common friend in his own 
room 

When Lord John Itussell camo into office during 
the same year, Lord Auckland took hU scat in the 
(Cabinet as First X4>rd of the Admiralty. Tliero ' bis 
conduct of atfaii-s,' says Oroville, ^his diligence, his 
tu-banity, his foivness and impartiality, have been the 
tbemo of loud and general pmise/ Ho lived to see 
the beginning of the Second Sikh War which turned 
the Punjab into a British-Indian province, and brought 
our nortb-westuru fi*ontier to tbo mouth of the Kh^ihar 
X*asa. In the last days of 1K48 he went down to The 
Grange, Ix)rd Ashhurton’s scat in Hampehire. At 
that time he a]>peai's to have been in perfect health. 
On tlie 50th of December be went out shooting with 
a party of friends, and was struck down with a fit 
of ajmploxy on his way homo. On the morning of 
New Year’s Day, 1849, ho breathed his last. He 
was buried dvo days later in the family vault at 
Beckenham; ‘ leaving behind him ’—says Greville— 

* Kaye's 
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niQiDory universally honoured and i‘0«p'ottcd, and 
cherished by the tender affection and inconsolable 
grief of his family and friends.' His earldom died 
with him; but Iiis brother* Robert, afterwards Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, succeedod to tho barony 

' 0rari7to Ifem/rt; Dtdiitmosni ^ 
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fiDpinions of tf)t Prcsgf 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S‘DALHOUSIE.’ 

‘ An iotomtiiif an<l exoocdinfly nndnUls volatno..... Sir 
Hontw liM prouiioed a Talanbu work about au iinportanl epoch in 
EagHeb blitory in India, and ha haa riven on a pIcarinB inal^i into 
the oharaotor of a remarkaUa Engliahman. The “ Rmera of IntU*" 
iiotian, wliich hv liaa iolUatoil, than iiuUcea a rieoeanrul Ix^nning in hia 
lianda with on« who rankn among the onataat of the grant namon which 
will be aawuiatod wiUi the aubjact.'~>rii« 2\ia«i. 

' To no one la the orodit for the lm|tr»vod condition of pnblio intelli* 
gciicu [rugging India] wore due than to Sir WiUUoi Hunter, 
the liei^niiing nf hia enroer ae an Indian Civilian he baa devot^ a rare 
iitororjr faenlty to thu taak of eiilighteuiug hia ooiintryuien o» Uie aobjeot 
of Kogland'e groatcat duitondaaajr.... Hr inapIriDg a email army of 
fellow.lalKuirere with hia own epirli.hy iuuneing tJiem to oiNifomi tohU 
own ineiliiid, and aliaping a hngu agi^uuralinn of facta into a lucid and 
intclligililu ayateui, Sir W. llanterliM bmnght India anti iu Innumer¬ 
able iutcritaU within the jiale of achievable Kunwledge, and luxa i(ivon 
(WQnlto aInu)o to tlie tniUu whieb Itn hiatory ettabUabea and the 
urobluna witlolt it aitggeste.... Sueii ooTitribuliniu to literature are a^>( to 
i )0 taken ae a uiattvr of ouuiwa, becaoae tlvelr bigheat merit la to conecal 
tho lalhiur, aud akill, and kuoriedge Involved in thdr prodaction; but 
tlioy rabw Uie whole level of public intelllgenca, and generaba an 
atuin>)>hore in which the baleful influenceenf ftdly, ignoraaoe, prejudice, 
and ivoanmiriun dwimlle and dleajipear.*—Sofurtfoy B*vUw. 

* Admirably calculated to impart in a euuciae and agreealilefnrm a dear 
general outline of the hietory of our great Indian Sraiilre.'—EboKoedd. 

' A akilfnl and moot attmotire piokure.... Tlio nudor baa made good 
OM of pnblio and jtrivato doooreenU, and bae enjoyeil the privilm of 
being rided by tlie dcoeaaetl etateeinan'e family. Hie lltM wont la, 
cooaot)oeatly. a valitahlo cuntribution to modem hiatory.'—dcodroiy. 

' Tlie bow ehouUI ooiitxnand a wide drclo of readrre, not only for ike 
aiithur'e aaku and that of ite lubjoct, but partly at leait on aocount of 
tho very attractive way In wlikh it Um b«-«n publlelwd at tho moderate 
priue of half-a*orown. But it il, of oouree, by ite intrineio taerite alone 
tlkat a work of tliU nature diould be juage^ And thoee tnerlta an 
everywberu ooneplououe.... A writer wfaoei thorough mattery of all 
Tniliaii Muhjecte hot been acquired by yoatv of praoUcal oxperfeneo and 
patiunt reeearclt.'—T'Ao Aihenm^m. 

'Never haw wo beaneo much Impre n ed the great literary abilitito 
of.Sir William Hunter at we have been by tbe pcrutal of "The Marqneee 
on>a]honaic."... The knowlod^ diaplayed by the writer uf the wotivee 
of I.Ard PaDmuiiti'i aotioo, of tho innar working of hie mind, ie eo eon* 
plete, tliat Jxird Dnlbnuiiie hlmedf, wore he living, eould not aUta them 
more dearly. ... Sir Williatn Buntor’e ntyle ia no dear, hie language 
M vivid, and yet lo eiiniile, oonveying the Imnnesione he widiee eo fier. 
■piooonely tliat they eannot bnt be n^eretood, that the work muat nave 
a place in every library, in every b(une, we might lay indeed every 
cottage.'—Ecenrao Nrier. 

' Sir Williani Hunter bae written an admirable little volume on 
* The Marqaeat of Halhoutie *’ for hie lariei of the " Rtilere of Xtriia.” 
It can be read at a aitUng, yot iU reierencee—expreeecd or implied— 
euggeet the aludyandobei^atioaof half alife-time.’—TAe Dady Ntw, 




©pinions of tbe IPress 

on 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER^S ‘LORD MAYO.’ 

'Sir William W. Haiiter haa ooBtributed a brief but admirable 
bio^aphy of the Eaii of Btayo to the aerie* obtitlc^i ** JUiIere uf India,’* 
edited by hinieelf (Oxford, at the Clareiwlvn Preae).’— Tk« Tiwe*. 

*In telling thie atorr in the luonograpb bafore ue, Sir William 
Uonter htu combined hie well-knuem literary akill witli an earneMt 
eynipathyand fulneee of knovledgo which are wortliy of all atuiiiiemla* 
tfoo... . The world ia indebted to tlie antlior for a fit and attractive 
record of what waa eminently a noble life.’—TA* Aendomy. 

'The eketoh of The Man li fall of interoat, drawn aa it le wiUt enm* 

f ilete aytn]i«tby, nndentanding, and appreciation, lint nuno valualilo 
» the aconuDt of hie administraticin. Ko one can ahuw eo wrll and 
dearly ae Sir William Uunter doe* what Uiu ^lioy of l^nl Mayo euit- 
tribuM to the making of tlie Indian limidre of to^v.’—Tde jH^fanuni. 

* hSr William Hunter has given ua a inonograph In wliiob there bi a 
happy cumUnaUun of tho eutay and the bidgmpby. Wo are proeonled 
with tho main fi«turoa of l«im Mnyo’e adjuintslratloii uncnonmliered 
with todioue detail* which would intereet none but Ute moot official of 
Aiiglo*Iudiano: wiiilo !n Uie Uegraphy the man ie brttuglit boforo ui, 
not nnalytioally, but in a lifi^Iiko port^^t.’'—Knntfjr Air. 

' The atory of hi* life SirW. W. Hnnter tell* in well^ehoeon language 
—dear, anodnet, and manly. Sir W, W. Hontcr »In eympidhy with 
hie eubjoot, and does full juetieo to Mayo’* strong, gennino nature. 
WiUioot exag^tlon and in a direct, unaffected etrlo, a* bvfita bis 
theme, be brings tbe man and hla woric vividly before lui.*—TAe 
QUitgott EeralA. 

• All the knowlcdgo acquired by pereonal aaoodation, fiuniliarity with 
nibnlnutraiiTe detAile of tlio Iiulmii Oovemmeot. and a strong graap uf 
(be vaat probletna to be dealt witli, Is utilised in this itreaentation of 
Lord htayo’e penonolitT and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, nevor 
overloads Ida |mgee, and tiie oatllnee of tbe aketch an> clear and firm.’ 
—Th* JffiHoA^er Ettyrtt*. 

' This is another of tbe " Hulera of India ” eerica, and it will be hard 
to beat.,. > Sir William Hunter's perception and expression are hero at 
their very beat.'—STAe Pall hlall OntatU. 

' The latest addition to the Rulers nf India ** series yield* to none of 
its prcdooesKin in attractivenem, vigour, and artlatio ))ortraiturc.... 
The final chapter must olUisr be enfdod verbally and literally—wliloli 
tho space at our diepeeal will not permit—or be left to tho surrowfnt 
pomaal of the reader. Tlie man Is not to be envied who oait read it with 
dry eyes.’—vfl/en's Inii/m Mail. 

'Toe little volume whiob lias Jnstbeen brought out ie a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one wbo knew all about it and wae in full sympathy 
wito it.... Some of ilieee cLapUrt are full of spirit and fire. The 
oloeiog paaagos, Uio picture of the Viceroy’s assassination, cannot fail 
to mue any reader hold his breatJi. Wo know what Is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and wore still 
held in saspense. The event ileelf wm so terribly tra^ that any 
orcUnary deeoription might seem feeble and laggard. But ia thli 
Tolnme we are made to M as we moat have felt if wo had been on 
tbe spot and seen tbe mniderer " faatened like a tiger ” on the back of 
the Vioeroy.'—iAni/y ilfew*. Leading Article. 




©pinions of t{)e IPtess 

0 » 

MK.W.S.SETON-KARR*S‘CORNWALLIS.* 

* Tliit new of tho " Kulora of India " Mrioa keop« up tc tba 

high ttaodanl oot by the autitor of " Tho Marquon of Dalhouna" For 
d^Bg with th« Huitot |MUMgc« in Lord Cornwallia’a Indian car««r no 
oQo oould haTO boon battw qnalifled than tho wbilotn foreign aeoratarjr 
to Lord Lawranoa.''-3'A«vf/A«iMtfm. 

' Lord Comwallk hu boon rory prci|torij incinded in the lift of tboM 
'^Bolon of India" whoao hiagnqitiioa aro oalculatod to illuatrato t]ie 
pMt growth and prwwnl dovelupmcnt of iho I^ngUali adutiniatration in 
Uutt country. Hb anmo it ooiiiiaeted witli aeveral mat menanroa, 
wbioh mnra, narliapa, tlian any othcn havo givon a Mtadid eolour to oar 
ndc, have inllaoncccl the ountM) of submacnt Ic^fialatW, and have mada 
tboCIvil.SerrioowliatHntiireiiontia £leor»ui|itsted theadminiatrative 
fabrlo of whioh Warron llMitinga, in tlio inldat of anuxainplod diRkuiUea 
and vioiwltndM, had lidil Uie fuundaliim.'—*7*40 Saturdojf Review. 

' Wo Iwiiw that tho voinmoe on ths '* Rnlom of India" which are 
being publUiod bv tho Clarond«m Pnaa are oarefuUy read by a large 
•eodoB of tiie poUto. Tliere ia a donao wall of ignorance atiU standing 
botwaen the average KnglUhuian and tho groutaat depeedenoy of the 
Ctown; alUioogh we can acareoly hope to auo it broken aovrn alt^lher, 
tome of tiiuxe odiiilrabio biograpfiioe oannol fail to lower it a little.. . . 
Air. Seton-Karr liae aiwoeeacd in the Uiak, and lie baa not only pro> 
canted a large naaa of infonnalion, bat he Ium broogbt it togstfaer in an 
attraotire form. , .. We atrongly recommend the to ^ who wiih 
to enlarge the area of their knowledge with reference to India.'—Afetn 
Tork Herald. 

* The ** Kulere of India " aeriea. Tliie ontoome of the Clarendon 
Pre« grows in valne as it proceeds. The aeoountof Curuwallia is from 
ths pen of Mr. W. Keton*Karr, who was foniiorly Foreign Soorotary to 
the Uovernmont of India, and wliune aotjunintanoe with Kaatem aflairn 
has 1>een of obvinoa eervioe to him In tho coinpUation of thia oeofol 
manna].'—T'Ae 

' One might elmoat any that tho liiatoiy of oor great ladiaji Empire 
ni^i be read with enmimretivo eaao in the excellent Baler* of India 
Series,” pnblialied at the Clarendon Prose at Oxford.... Of Comwalli* 
it nil^i be Mdd ho trantformed the Bast India Company’* aervante 
from iiierclianta to adminialraton, and determined to plaoe them above 
Jobbery, which he despised.'—7%e ludepenilent. 

* We have already expreaeed onr sense of tho valoa and timeUnese of 
the series of IniHaa niitorioal rotrospeots now Msuingj nodor the editor- 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. Ik is somewhat 
less than fmr to say of Hr. Seton-Karr’a monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaohe* the nigh aiandard of literary workmansliip which that 
series has nuuntained.... Hii accurate and luoid eummarv « tba nsceesi- 
ties which diotated Cornwallis's policy, and the methods by whi^ he 
initiated and, to a greet exteiit, effected, the transibnnatioti of oor rule 
In India from tho Hoes of an Oriental despotiem to tbooe with whioh we 
are now familiar, is a* ettraotive as it is initraotive.’— lAierary 
World. 
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fiDpinion© of tfjc \^tm 

OK 

COLONEL MALLESON’S 'DUPLEIX.* 

* Tn Ibo eluinotur of Dn|il«ix there wsi the element of fn^tnoae 
Uiat conUot with Indio veenti to liovo generatwl lu «> iiiiiny Kiiro]>CAn 
mSntl% f'roueli u wdl M UnglUh, onil a brmul m|NiciCy ^ |{«ivern* 
mont, whidi, IT aufforoil tv have ftiU ijlay, uiitflit havo otMletl iu ifivlntf 
the whole of SotiUiern India to Vraiioe. J!!vcii ne it wax, Cvhiiiol 
Malleeon slrowe how tuurnwly tlio |)ri«o elJp[ioit from l''rvm:Ii (fraKp. 
Is 1783 tho Trt’fti/ of VorMilleN arriveil jiiet in tiuio tit eavo the 
Briliel) power from exttnotion.'**>Z’fiNi'jt. 

' One of tho Iteet of Sir Vf. Hantor'e interoatii^; and Taliinbiu hoHiin. 
Calonel Mailonm wrttoe out of tlw futnoM of foiuilinrily, movini; with 
raao over a fivlil whidi lio bad lonj; ei'o enrvuyeil iu uvery made ami 
oorner. do a eauUl book aa well ne thin ou Jhiiduix liiui Immii donr, 
wlU be recogitieetl b/ oomnotont jiidipia an no minll auliiuvciuciit. 
i^on one oonxiden tho bulk of the material out of which tim Hulo 
volume hag been diatilled, one can gbill Itetter M>itrceiato the lalxtur 
and dexterity involved in the |Nrformaooe/—/Inw/ewy. 

* A moat coinpAet and effective hietory of tl\o ITrcnob in India (n a 
IJtblo handbook of 160 pu^ee.'—A'oMoeN/oraifgf. 

* Well aimnged, lockl and viiiinentiy readable, an excoUout Addition 
to a moll uioful aerioa.''—Aeconi. 


COLONEL MALLESON^S 'AKBAR.* 

* Colonel Kallenon'a intereaiintf mnnograiili on Aklnir in tho " Itulora 
of ludla'* fClarendon l*rcM) aliould more than aatiHfy Uiu ituiioml 
reader. Colonel MatlnKiii traora the url^'n ami foniulation of tho 
Mughal Kainire; and, a» an Introdiiolion to tliv hletnry of Miiliaiinua* 
dan India, tiie book leaves nolItiDt,' to be deeirod.'—^ 4 . Jame/$ OasrUn. 

'^lia volume will, no doubt, bo woloaineil, ovoit Ity oxpurla in 
Indian hiatory, in tlio light of a new, eloar, and lono ruiutorinu of on 
old, but not wom*oul thetna It ia a worthy and valualdu odditivn 
to ^r W. Hunter'a promhdikg aertca.'— 

* Colonel Uallaeon has broken ground now tn tho gonoral reader. 
The atory of Akbar ia briefly but ofearly told, with an oooount of what 
he waa and what ho did, and how ho found and how ho loft India.... 
The native ohnmieles of the reign are many, and from tlioiii it in hUII 
poaaible, m Colonel Malleeon baa ahown, to eonitmot a living portrait 
of thia great and mighty potontaie .’—Scoti Otwerzvr. 

' The brilliant hiatorian of iho Indian Mutiny baa been aaxignod in 
thii volame of the aerieo an important epooli and a atroug penonality 
fur oritioal atudy, and ha haa admirably fulflllod hia task.... Alike in 
dreaa and etyle, thia volume b a fit oonpanion for iU predeoeeear.'— 
JfanoAcefer UKardton. 
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CAPTilJf TEOTTER’S ‘WAEREE SISTIEGS.’ 

' Ths piiblioAtion, rveently nnUoed {n tUi piMe, of tho “ L«tt«r«, 
l)iW|>atohc<, And otlwr 8lAt« Pftpcni pnaervod in the Koroiipi DopAit* 
monk of klioOAvcmiiiunt uf Indl*, 177^1785,” Hm Uirovm onkiroW now 
light fnnn ibo itiuct «uUitn(io iwnrcoi cm tlio whole history of Wamn 
llnstin^fH And libi govcmmuol of IndIn. C»ptAin L. J. TroUer’a 
Wakrbk HAKTiKoa,» volniiie of khu *' Kulet* of IihIIa “ •crlos o<l[t«d 
liy Mr W. Hunter (Oxfrird, nt tho GAromWn Pme), ia necc^i^y 
nelUuir inopimrlnno »nr duvokl nf an aduciuAto raitou iTfirt. ‘'Tho 
irresoiik vcdnino,*' Raya n briof proTaou, " eudcATunra to exhibit for the 
nmt tliuo tliu Aotnnl work cif that groat Govcra«>r>Guiiaral, aa rcviuwod 
frnm U»a finn Rtnnd>pnlnt trf tlio ctrigliial roennla now mado andlable to 
tito HtudcuU of Tndlau hlatary.'' Cnpuin Tmttcr la ^ToU known oa a 
cMiuiKstent raid Attraotive writer <m I»llas lilatory, and tUa la not ilie 
flmt tliiM Lliat Warren Uaatitigt luui aaptdlod lum with a theme.’— 
The TtMce. 

' Uo Iiaa pnt hia boot work Into thia memoir . . . Captain Trottor'a 
tnamoir In iiioro Tnlnaldo f Jian Sir A. LynU’a] from a atriotly hUtorieal 
|mint of view. It oontnim mure of tha hbitory of Uio jieriod, and it 
viuhraooa the very hUeat mfortiiallcm that costa light on Haau'nga’ n* 
markable cairar . .. Uia wnxk too ia of diatloct literary merit, and la 
worthy of a thoine Uuvn whioh Dritiah lilatory preaenta none nobler. 
It la a diatiuct gain to the Itritiab race to be enabled, oa it now may, 
to oonnt the great fioreninr-Oeaeml among tbose beroee for wholo 
it need not blwi.'— SeoUrna*. 

' Captain IVottcr has done bk work well, and Ida volmna dcaervoa 
to abind with timt on iMtlmuiUe by Sir WUIiiuii Uuntar. Iligber 
pratM it would bo iianl W give it—Jftfia York Jlorald. 

' This la an able book, written with tandour and diaorimlDAtion.'— 
l/cecti JfercKry. 

' Captain 'rmtter baa done fall Jiutice to Uie faaoinating story of the 
aplendid achievouwnta of a gnaU l^gUahnun .'—JUanekeeier OHardian. 

'TUianeat littlo volume oontidna a brief but admiralile biography of 
the timt Govomor-Genartii of India. The author haa been fortonate in 
Iiaving hral acoewt to State pajien wlitoii caver the period uf the 
eotlro rulo of Warren naatinga .’—Tho UTeweaaf/e CAi'Oit^fe. 

* In preparing this akotoli for Tim Itiilera of India,” Captain 
Trotter haa had ilia advantage of conaultlog tho '* Leitan, i>eapaitohea, 
and other Stale Tapeni pruaervad in the Foreign Dopartmont of the 
Gorernmeut of Imlia, 1773-85,” a (loriod which corera the entire 
adminlatration of Warren lloa^ga. The preaent volume, therefore, 
may truly oliUin that it " exhlbita fur tho tint time tiie actual work of 
the great Govemor.Oenend, aa raviawed from the (inn atand*puint of 
original recorda” It ia a book whioh all moat paroae who uoaire to 
be'* up to date ” on the lubjecL’—TAe f?/oha. 
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TISCOMT EARDIJ&E’S ‘LOUD EAEDUf&E.’ 

' As exoeption to the rale tiuU blographiee oaglit not tn lie ontnutwl 
to nanr relMlven. Lenl HAnlin^^, * mJidIat nnd nn nrt^Rt, Iieh i^toii 
u« an aocamte reoord of hi* fnth^e Imy miiI liintinifuinhol Mrvioui. 
There U no fJiftl exenemtion. Tlie auUinr liM drnlt with Mumn oiin* 
trorareul meUert with ekill, end hn« ntanetml to ottmliino truth with 
twt And reganl for the feelingi of oUiere.'—7!ile Suliirtltt^ Hrritm. 

*Thii inUraitiitj* Hfo rovoeli the fint Lonl JlAnliU)^ m a 1«ntvi% 

(lilt, Aide men, the rary mal of honour, Mluiiml and tniHUnl o>|iiAlly 
ly Mendi and politiool omwuentA. Tho hlfigr»|)hur . .. Iiam iimdiirwl n 
iiioet rolunie, wliieh ii enrJchvr) by {irivAlu and nlfldAl 

doetnnenU that hATe not before neen the Tm Anli-Jaeobin. 

*Lenl Htvrdinge hM ocooniilhihoil a (,TAtoful, imi dunht, hut, fmm 
the AbnnilAnw of materiel end drlieeoy of eeitein iii&lturH, a very 
diiBoult tank Jn a workmAnlike manner, mw-kod hy netnUnt end 
Ittcidity.'—Tie Pall Mall (iautif, 

' Hii eon And hio{(TApher hm done hie work with a trne epf reoiatlnn 
of proportion, and hoe added eiibstantially to our knowlcnlhm nf the 
SoUej ConpAi^.'— Jiiir. 

S 'Tbe preerat Lo«d HardJage ie in somo mpeote oatcopUoiially woll 
QAliSed to tell the tale of the eventful font yeAit* of IdH fathvr'e 
OTertior>GtoarAlahip.’—Tie TYiHet. 

*It oonlaiua a fnll acooant of everytitiug of iinportance in Tionl 
Hardingo'e nilltAry and politienl cotwr; it ie AiTAiigoil... m an to 
brins into ipociel fironiinooce hie guvemmviit of India; and it givue n 
lifelike And atriking piotare uf the nuuu*—^^oudeety. 

'The etyle ie clear, the treotineni dlepeMlonAte, ab<1 the total reanli 
A noniuU which doen eredit to the intercetingeorioe in whirh it%vroN.* 
~Tke Gfoie. 

'The oonriee and vivid oocoont which the nun hoe given of hie 
father'e earoer will intereet many reudora.*—Tie Jforwfn^ /'oef. 

* Rminratly reaflablo for everybody. The hietory U given mtooinotly, 
and the nnpDbliahed lettere ijDoted ore of ml viuae.^—Tie Celowte* 
otMf India. 

' Compiled .from poblic doonmentH, family ponera, and lottom, tbie 
brief biography givee the reader a oleor Maa of wlmt llAnUiige woe, 
both oe A eoidier and a« on odminlrtnUor.'—Tie Maitcketier Ss^iner. 

' An admirable aketeh.*—Tie J7tto Tori Iltrald. 

' The Meoiolr la well and eoBoieely written, and Ie ecoomponled by 
on exoellent Ukeneee after the portndt by ^ Froneie Grant.'~-Tie 
Qtieen. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNE'S 
* CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.* 

' In '* Olydo ud Stnllinidm,'* n ooutribullon to Sir WiUlAOt Hu nlor’i 
excftllwit ''AtUott of Itulift'* Msriws (Oxford, at tlia Clarundon PrMi), 
H(r Owen Bumo a looid ikatob of tho military liiatory of tite 
Indian Mutiny and iU aumnrewdon by tho two liuldion who rivo 
tlndr namw to Ida book. Tiio apaou U limltod for m iar|p) a tlxune. mit 
Sir Owan Bonio aldlfnlW adjuata bU troatmciit to bia limila, and raroly 
violatOH tlia oonditiuna uf nro|mrtion iiiipuMd njion Iilm.' . ..' Sir Owoa 
Itumo dnea not otiiifiae himiwf oxuluidvely to Uia militAiw narrativa. 
Ho ifivea a brief akoleh of tlio riao and progrcaa of tho Mutiny, and 
dovoUw a cdiajitor to dtu RooonNlruoiion wiiioli followod ita aupproaiaion.' 
...'Wall written, wdl proiNininnod, and eminently w<vtby of the 
iuxica to wldob it bolon4{a.'-~fMa '/VniM. 

'Sir Owen Bamo who, by aaM>oaAti<»n, expoHcnoo, and reJattona witli 
on« of theau f^enerala, ia wul (|Uali<led for Uio taak, writoe with know* 
lodfp', iicnpienity, and fairiioaa.'—Snfun/ajf flierteio. 

‘ Am a brief record of a inomentoiii «|ioeb in India Uda little book i» 
a remarkablo pieoe of dear, oonolae, and interuating writiof.*—TAr 
Cfihnia anil IniHo, 

'Sir Owen Bnme kaa written tbia book carefully, brijfhtly, and 
with oxcellent jodifutenl, and wo in India eonnoi road eauh n bo»k 
yritiiout finding that be baa powerfully aidod the accomplubed editor 
i)f tile Horiea in a truly patriotic eutur|iriN.'—-ifomioy UaatlU, 

'Uto volume un "Clyde mnI HtmUtnaim'’ baa juat appaart.'d and 
provie t4i be a rually valnaldo adiliUou to die aurieo. Cnnddeiinu iU 
alee and tbe extent of ground It ouvora it i« otie of tin boat booka about 
the ludhiB Mutiny of which wo 'kuo'ct.'—JingliAmuM. 

' Sir Owen Bums, who haa written the lateat volume for !Ur William 
Hunter'o " Union uf India'' aerioa, i* Iwtter qualified Uian any living 
psrton to narrate, from a military atandpolnt, die xUiry of the aoppree* 
aion of tlia Indian Mutiny7'Wq/rapA. 

'Sir Owen Bume'a book on '‘Clyde and Strallmaim** ia urorihy to 
rank with die boat in the adiidraliUi aeriea to wliioU it belong!.'— 
ifaaeieiier UntmiHer. 

'The book ia admirably written; and there b> i>rubablr no batter 
aketob, equally brief, of tbe aUriiug eventa with which it deala.* 
Soo/rmon. 

' Sir Owan Dome, from tbe part he played in tbe Indian Mutiny, and 
from hla long eonnexiou with tho Government of India, and from die 
fact diat he waa military aecretary of Lord Strethnaim both ia India 
and to Ireland, la well quallAed fur tlio taak which he baa undertakan.'— 
The ^Mcfuntni. 
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ME. KEENE'S ‘MAEHATA MO SINDHIA.' 

'Tha life ofiochir man ihoiitil be ititareatitit;t<»all tb)«u wbitiuive vu> 
tered, however remotely, iuto tbeinberilAnce of Ilia labiiunrRiKlAtr.Keeiiu 
uwdlqoftlined.bothbylib knowlecipt of Iiidiaa liutoryiuiit bb liirmry 
dexterity In Ita Ireelincot, to do joitlcc to hie eubjeet.'— T{tnn. 
*Mr. Keene hM the monnmi* wlvantayu, »ot onjnyiil by trvwy 

g odueer of a book, of knowing intimately the t«fdo hu hat token U|i. 

a lus coinimaMd into ttjoac 103 linuicneu atuuniit of iuftiniKi- 

Uon, drawn from tliebett Boot«M.ana {iraienltHl wilb iinirJi m-alni-ee ami 
offoet.. • Rneb a lifu woe worth iraoliig in runnceiion with Uio gouenii 
hialory of tlie times; and diat ta the tank which &l r. Kr-ciio biw wi well 
fnlfflled in thi* enneue, yet attractWo, little volutnii.'—Y'Ae (Uultr. 

*In thla brief uwmogrft|kli Mr. Kenno gitcaovcr lliegntuinliUrumly int- 
veraoil by him iu hi* “ Tall of tlio M«^Uul Knipirc.’' Jiut the iiortlriiUr 
work whii^ givea Sindhia hia jdaou in Indian lilnlnry... Im hero tiuule 
tnora claarly manifeat,while ilia book dealt olniost an mnoh in pntemi hia* 
tory af In lungnidiy.. 1 1 ia valnaklo aa bringing mit tlio nrigiiiality iu» wrll 
oa the graatBam of ibeuoaeknowladgedrulurufJlindiHtan ... 'JltelNNiik 
ia intare^nf... and Corms a Taloalile n/Idithin to (hemTio^*’~-firotsmuH. 

* Hr. Keene tclla the atoty with knowledge and imiiorUallty. and nlito 
witli anffideni grtLohio power Co uuiku it Uiornagnly readable. Thu 
reeogniUon of Sinohia in the ‘'Kulcrs’' aoriua ia jnat nnil gracefnl, 
and it cannot Call to give aatbfacUnn to the educated claw«M of nor 
Indian fcUow*«uhjeeta.^^er/A Sriii*)^ Jhrify UuiL 

'^ila ia proliabl.v tbo moot roiiuuille T41I11U10 in the whole BAHo«,and 
tha Siadhia'a diiTeraaoe in aititnde towards I>u liuigno and Warron 
Haatings ia very iatareatingly alatod. The hiaboy of the foiimlatiuii of 
our Indian Kuiplre raoeirea maeli ahicldatioD from ihia ailmiruldu 
voloma.’—//frerTOol Mereurf. 

‘ Hr.H.G.Keano, OXU., M.A., haa added arery aoccjitnldo votnine to 
the popular haIf*orown leriaa of works on ronnariwlentatuM in KuKiiuxI'a 
vast Indian dmendeney . .. From the aigiud daicat of Uiu MaraUnta at 
Panipab, in 1761, in which esgagement Slndhia, a(W fighting valiantly, 
vary nearly loatbitllfa^ until hw death in 1794, Ida varying fortniieH aru. 
traead. T(ia Important aOain in which he figuivd to pruoiinenlly, on alao 
the intrigiica and wachiDatiora tliat wore dirooted against Itiiii, are re* 
eordod, whilst the dcainbla affect of hia polio/ In aeiuagiug tliu fierce 
baaaiona and eiviUting Uio habits of Uie pefipla U dopteteil. llio viduiiio 
benn inoontastable iiroofa of the oxpanditiiro of oonaidorablo rraenreh 
by tha author, ana auataira the reputation he bod nlroadv arrpiirod 
by bit *' iiketcb of the HUtory of Hinduatan.” FVeafflon’a J^curual. 

* Among the eighteen rulert of India iuoluded in the aclioma of Sir 
William Hunter only five am natives of India, and of tbu^e tbo grunt 
Mailkojf Sindbia is, with the ezoopUon of Akbar, tbo most Ulnstnous. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, a wril'known and ritilfol writer on Indian qaesthnis, 
is fortnnata ia hit subject, for tlia career of tha greatest hearer of tlt« 
historic name of Qinilhfa eorerad tha exciting nariod from the capture 
of Delhi, tha Imperial ca^cal, by the Pemun Nadir Shah, to tha nccu* 
potion of tha lama city oy l^rd lAke.... Mr. Keene gives a looid 
deeori^on of hia auha^uant policy, especially towards the Engliah 
when lie was brought face to face witii Warren Hftstinga. The ooncln* 
aion of his hnatility to ua waa the real beginning of his own p<diUeat 
career in India. — The Dailp GrapAte. 
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SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM’S ‘EARL 
CANNING/ 

'Hio Hfe of £Arl Oonniog, the Viceroy of the Indioa MaUny, afTorde 
an oxoollent sobjeot for a bin^pber wbo knewa bU burinMB, ami 
t)ioref«iro we uoM Iiardly aay Uiab Sari Canning,** by Sir H. 8. 
Cunningliam, K.iT.I.K, in an admirable contdbntion tu tiie loriee of 
ilio ''Kulera of Iwlia^ edited by Hir W. W. UnnUr (Oxford, at Uie 
Ularenilon l'rc»«). Sir Hennr Conningliaio'a rare literary akill and hU 
knowledge of Indian life and adairt are not now diiiplaved fur Uio fint 
iiiiio, nml bo liae enjoyod exoqitional advantegea in aealiiig wiib bit 
ItroMent aultjcct. I^mf Granville, Cuiining'e onntoinporary at mIumI 
and eulleugne In iwliHo lifu and one of Lbi oldeat fricoda, fumialiad hU 
liingraiiber wlUi nutua uf Ida rooollcotiona of tbo early life of hi* friond. 
^tir Honry Cnoniiigliain baa aim been allowed aceoaa to tlie Diary of 
Canning'a |irivalo acorctary, to tlw Journal uf bin militai'y aocrotary, 
and to Ml iiitpreating o»mii}Mi«iiloneo butwoon tbo Qovornor>41onenii 
and Ida great lieutenant, Ijcrnl Lawronoe. Of tbotu exoopUonal ad* 
vantagni lie bee made oxocUont xiac, and ibo romlt la a Mogmidiy 
aeeond In intoroet to none In tlie aarlee to wlileb it belonga*—nine*. 

'Kir Honry Cunningham’a "Earl Cannlim"bi a model uionograpb. 
llio writer know* India, aa well aa Indian wtory, well; and bia at^ 
baa a vividnewt wliioli non* but an Anglo-Indian could ao well have 
ltoi«rtea) to It. It Iim alao tbo advantage of holng {bnadod to a largo 
exUxit on liitherto onnaed material.’—7Aa Oloibe. 

'Sir U. 8. CunningbRiu baa anooecileil la writing tb* biitory of a 
critical period in ao fair and dlajiealDnate a manner as to make It 
almoat a loattar of aatoniabiiioat (bat tlia motlvee whicb ha liaa ao 
clearly graapecl ahunld ovur Imre been n>iidator(irated, ami tlia rcaulta 
wbiob be indicatci ao gronaly mlajudgi'd. Nor ia tbe exoullcnc* of bi* 
worit lam o»n*jiicDona from tlw liUimry tluin from the jwlltleal and 
bixtoHral point of rlew. aUlo la cloar anU vlrid, the language 
well eboacn and vigtsooii, tbo dlapoetlioa of detail* and aocuMor^ 
Btrikixg and artuiUe, and, indeed, under wbatover flafieot the work ba 
ooniblcrred, it roachoa tlie high atandard of wurktnanahip wldcli, from 
tlia oiitast, lias been a dlatingowliiog feature uf tbo aeriee.*— 

JTtraU. 

‘Sir H. S. Canuingbam waa fhrtonata, in a Utorary acn*e, In the 
partiealar Viceroy and period of Indian hlatory allutted to hit pen In 
tb* im|Mrtanl and valuable aarici of biographical volamwt on *' Itulan 
of India," being pubibhed at the Clarendon ¥nm, Oxfonl, under the 
editonhip of Sir William Wilaon Hunter. In ISarl Cntntfng, firat 
Viceroy of India. Sir H. S. Cunningham bad a nibjeot aniHoicntly 
inapiring to all wno aiiinire honour, courage, paUened, wiedom, all tlia 
virtue* and (lualitlea whicb go to Lite building up of the character of on 
ideal Englinb gentleman; while the epiaoile of tue Mutiny, culminating 
in the fall of I.juoknow, londa itaelf to tbe more piotareaqno and 
graphic dfHOtiptinn. Sir H. S. Cunningham baa treated hia lubjeet ade¬ 
quately. In vivid bnguage lie painta liU word-jilotwea, and with calm 
jodioi^ analyai* he alao proves liimaelf an able critic of tlie aetiialltiea, 
eaueea, and rcaulta of the outbreak, alto a tomperatc, jual apprecUtor 
of tbe eharaoter and policy of Sari Canning.—3’Ae Court Journnl. 
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MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S ‘ LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

'Th« "'Ualon of IxulU** •eri«* >im rrodvod ft Vftlanbl.o fttlditum in 
th« biogrftphjr of tlio Into Lo^ Willinra Botitiuck. Tlie aubjoci of UiU 
intorMiing moiuoir was • ftoIcKcr fts well m a stfttosuuui. Ifo ««•> 
mainly insirumenUl in I'ringinjr nboat dw lubiption of die ovcrlaiul 
route ftDd in oonrinoisg Um }>eoiil6 of India tliot ft initili fftotor in Eng* 
lisli policy wfti ft dUiiitcTeftt>:d diwire for tlclr wulfftn*. r.nnl WHUani m 
deepfttclim aikI minnUm, eovoral of wliloU »n» tuztunlly niiPKluvud in 
Mr. l^olger’ii prniMwordiy littlo litKik, diMpIfty Ooumdunuiiu Htvniry 
hIiIU and ore unc and all Slato jMi{i«rs uf dgnA) wort]i.’->-fl(ii7y Tr{r> 
Qrafh. 

* Mr. Buulger U nn novloo in duoltug with Orionltd liiatory aikI 
Oriental ftfTftfnt, and in tho ooroer of lyjnl VVllliaiii ik'iidnrk Iio lian 
foooil a thenio very mneli in bln tAHte, which Uo tniatii with ailuiiiiAb* 
Icnowloi^e and literary afcdl.’^rAs fbues. 

* His frimder policy wae oonirfliaUqryi hut full of Avcaiglit. Ilin luiimtn 
on die lubjcot of AfghAitietnu and the ailvn&oo of UiuwIa in Aftia may 
be read with advantage to>day, nearly elzty years after it was written. 
Similarly, bis observadont on, die annice uf India Iiavo li«t by nu iiioium 
all of l^ir force, and Vr. Boulger has done a public service in printing 
die AocamenV—Dail]/ Afewe. 

' Qow all dib woe effeeted line been clearly anil fteoildy set rnrCh by 
Mr. Boulger. ’nnti^h cuneba-ly written. hU iiiamidr omits undiiug 
really eawntial to n tbosvugh nudcMandiug aad Jaet ft]>)>redfttl<>n uf 
Beetinok's sroric, and of die resutte which flowod ftwn U, uven after ho 
had ceased to be at tim head of Imlion affiiirs. Mr. Bonlgvr's uiiUaialu 
of the statesman is emiiMuidy fair anil diuiAJisiiionta, baiiud un a 
ihomogb knowlotlgo of hU adniiuietratinn in allite dotaila. Atloguther 
(Ire litdu work Is a valuable addition to a nioet neufnl Meries.*— 

StraUL 

'Mr. Bunlger writes cloiirly and well, and hfs rulaino fimts an ar* 
oMted place In the very iwefal and infumung aeries whioh HIr Williain 
miftoii Hunter ie edibing ao ftldy.'—ifufQMNrisiU, 

' Lord Wiilism Benduek ooeupioe a diaduct nlseo among Indian 
Govoraoi*-General. Kls rule may be nwnrded as tiio conitnenconiont uf 
an epoeh. Hr.Bonlger baa nottuMl asturriugatnryufwar audcomiucMt, 
but the reoord of Lord William Bentiiiok's domestic roTortui), by wlileli lio 
bugon the re^cration of India, is as deqily liiterosting and ourUinly 
as well worUi atcdylng aa any ehapier of nreceding Indian liistury. 
Mr. Bonlger lias prMOM an ezoslleot brief aistury uf the {wrioti, and 
a oapital life of die GoTemar.Qeneral. l^e volcme ia one of the mHm 
of " liulers of India,” and none of them is bettor worthy of perusal.'— 
Tht SooUmau. 

' Mr. Boulger. it sboold bo added, has done bis work with care and 
Judgment.’—f^oba. 



©pinions of tbc press 

ov 

SIRLEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘RANJIT SINGH.’ 

' $ilr Letiel OrliBn tnaw bif tdpio with tburcHifb iUMteij, uid hit 
ftoeount of Ui* fuiioM MrvbXrKjA lad kli timot ia, ooDoaqueatl;, on* of 
tli* inoai valoablo *a well m intenating votnme* of the arrlet of which 
it fomw » pArt.'-~2V Qlab$. 

* W* c»a tliurooghijr praiM Sr Lop«l GriiBn'a work m *n M)Oiir«te 
and appreoiiaire aoDoonl uT tbu b^nitlnga nad growth of tlw Kikh 
religion aocl of tUu foiuuornl power fouuduil opon it hy a itrvng nfni 
roiiKTra^QM ohieftnin.'-^ria Time*. 

‘ Ono of lIiB btMi Utniu rocmitly imhliahcd on any Jnillan quoMiun/— 
I‘Ac Mttuekrtifr Oiutr>fiait. 

* Tho reading puhllo haa lioru diu omunoo of all that i> worlli know¬ 
ing about the |ionoil.''->7’ile Cflnqwto St>e«inff ^cirr. 

' From firet to Uat it la a moiM of what aiiuli a work aliuolil bo. and 
a olaado. Tbu bo«»k in on* of Uio ttio*l intoreating biatoHoal itkutohot 
over givoti to tlio |(U>dlO) and illiiatratod throughoot h/ a uniquo 
ao(|uaintauou wiUi tlie aubjout, and oxqutailu [loint. — 81. b'fcpAaa'a 
yfacicM. 

' >jir X>a|>ut I)M dime jiiatluo to otic of Um mnai Interesting and pio- 
lureaquu oniaoilea of Indian bistory. In uvery raepeot, but perhap 
inoet of all frtnit the ('oini of view of tbo goiiem reuikn' wlin duen nut 
wholly salairdinat* enjoyment to inatnictinn, tlie ▼uluine ia a uuwt 
a<M|itable addition to the Mffiea.'—T’Ac Olaigoii lleraJti. 

' Tie monoi'rapb could nut have beau entnated to nvera capable 
bao^ Utan tluan of Sir Lepel Qri£n, who apent liU ofildal life iu tlui 
Pnnjaul), and ia ao expttrt in all the knowledge appertaining to a 
tliotvagli Acqiiaizitanor, praotical and bookith, witu tJiat province. Tbia 
ia an exoellent akotdi uf liasjit Siiigb, bia (leoplo, and bie altort-livod 
kingdoio.’—TAe ifrotmuu. 

‘ At onoe tbo ebi«uai amt bnit history of Uio rfee and ialt of the 
Sikh uumaroby.*—7'Ae Horlb JfrUi/th Daily Mail. 

‘ An oxeelluiit tiieco of wurk—candid, diaoriiuiuatiug, and vrutU 
balaaoad.*—TAa Ir/firalira JW. 

‘Not vtily a biugraphy of the Napoleon of tb* Eaat, but alnminoea 
pieturo of IiUoounlry; thoobaptornn Sikb Theooraojr being a nutaide 
examiilo of eonipaot thought. For graap of eubjvot, careful troatineiil, 
and ciumii of nanatiun, Uila volnue ia aeoond to nonu in dio aerioa. It 
may fairly bo wtid to “jmeak volniiioa," and poHoeMW aii ereaptinnai 
value aa being by our chief audiority un Punjab utattar*.'*^7ka JAw 
pool Xtrcurg. 

' Tlw career of nu Indian mier ainco tho Moubul Anrungiobe and 
ilie Moliratta Rivaji prowntH a finer aubjoet for tho hbtoriao: and It 
would bo diffloult tu find a writer beiWr <iualifio<l than iSr liOpel Qriflln 
to deal with nneh n eulgoeL'—TAo M. Jawca'a OuteiU. 

‘ A truly maaUrly aoeuuiit of Raiijit Singh and the almrvHrod Sikh 
monoroliy of Lahore-'-^TAc WorUl. 

' Tho aketoh ia In ovaiy roapeeta matterly ono, and provoa lU autltor 
to bo oa)«blo of producing auinotbing on a larger aoale that would be 
uneurpaaaed among biatonea of oor great dopondonoy.'-—TiA# 

World. 



SDpfnions of tbe Iprc^js 

ON 

MR. J. S. COTTON'S ‘ MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE.* 

'Sir Willluo Hanter. Uio oUior of the svrics to n'liidi tliiM Itnnk 
b6lon£^, wu IwppUy mnpirecl wlivii Iio oii(nwtc<l Uio Life tif Klpliin* 
Btono, mi« of the uwet nolioleHy of IndiMi ruien, to Mr. Oiltnn, who, 
liiiTVNoIf a Mb(»]Ar of inurit and reputu, U ltm 4 t}{ht !■; the natiiru of hie 
daily avoflallimR clone and couHtaol rt'lnlloiiii with arlinljirM..., Wo 
livu Iq an a(;o In wlildi none but RiMX’ialintK eaii alfunl Ui ^vu iuon< thno 
to the tnemtdra of even tlio in <»4 uuitiM;(uiHho(l AtiKh»*IntllMiit tluvn will 
be oocnjiiod by rvntllnh' Mr. rnttoii'a two liimilrvil llo haa lH‘r* 

fonnod liia tank with Ktunl Kkill and ipmhI m'HMv ThlM U Jiiit tloi kind 
of Life of Itbniiulf wldrli the wIm*, kiiully, hit.d»-M>u]v<l man, w)io Im llie 
■ubioet of it, wonld nMul wiUi iilviumru in the iUphui Kiohlu.’—.Sir M. 
E. Grant IhifT, in The Amtlmi/. 

' To ao inapirlng a tlinno few writora are liollcrqiialiniHl In du A)ii]ihi 
jojrtiee than tho Author of'Tlio ItenNiMial Sbik'iimtii »f the Moral arid 
Matcriol l*ro^w and Coudlthm of IikIIii." SjrT.t^dtilirooko'a Inruer 
biography of Elnhinilonu nii|icala inaiidy to IiHlioii a|>edaliata, imt 
Mr. Cutton'a aligliter aketoh la admirably ndafiit'd Ui HatiHry the grtiwln^t 
demand for a knowledge of ImHan hiatory othI of tlio iM iwiiialiUue of 
Anglo-Indian BtateaoMn which 81 r Wliliniii llutitor Ima dunu ao niiinli 
to oreate .’—Tha TUnet. 

' Thit ia tlie etory of a brilliant lifn, hrillianlly toM. Mr. ('otUin luia 
a orbqi atylc,a wide knowledge of Indian hiatory, and a atrtaig ayiii]«tliy 
for bia hero.’—TAe Pall Jfa/i Oasflfe. 

‘ Mr. Cotton’a Life of Mnontatiiart KIphinatotHi" ia oiio of tho inawl 
readable of the vnlnalde voluutua that have np]»earetl in lira aoriua of 
" Hdlcre of India.” Mr. Cotton haa imddrtl tedimtHiioM l>y tho cun* 
dentaUna of nialtcr, and luu ecoun-d the intemt and u1«mo nttoiiUon of 
liUf reader by a bright aitd uiinblo alylo wlilch carri<Bi him along with 
quite exhiUmtiUi; raiddity, yet wltliniit akippiiig tlie nidly wilioiit 
^taree ef tho pedod. — The ifevUmnn. 

*Mr. Cotton hna oridently iwrftwmod n enngutiial Inak in writing 
thia axoellent little biograj)hy, ^ ho haa ttroduouil a vtiluiiio na ploomat 
to read tliat it can eeorooly bo tho reauit of labour agajrwt the groin. 
He hoe given ue an eoeuitnt of Iho imbllo career «af a man wbu, Unaugb 
be dodioed tlw poet of GovemofOoneral, woll dcK-retM U> rank among 
the obleet ” Rulere of Indio,’'and of tlioeu literary jiuraulU wliioh ooou* 
idod Blphiutone’i epare time during liie (rariiad of olHco, and Irure giKMl 
and obidiira fruit both tn hii doepatehoe and hie bletoricAl work.'— 
JOHJual of iklHonffon. 

' Tiio oathor boa evidently token groat paiiiR to innko lira l)onk wbat 
a njonomph of the kind ought to Ira; and Uxaee who aro faioilior with 
Anglo-lndun hhitory during the oarly port of Uio enrrvai conlury will 
appreciate tbe pmlee we offer when we nay Uiat be hoe aucoeedod lu 
making it worthy of ita eub^t. —TAc Wotm, 

* A maaterpieoe of diilfal and flyui]iatliocio workinanahip. . . . Such 
a life eould acarcolv be told without oxoiting iatcreet; told oa it ia by 
Mr. Cotton, It combiaet all the quali^ee of tliat o/t-abn^ word—foa* 
oioatioB. — 7 ' 4 « Queen. 


©pinions of tbe Ipress 

ov 

MR. MORSE STEPHENS' ^ALBUQUERQUE/ 

' Mr. RtcphooM'AUoiiad iiwtraetlT* monc^T^Dh . .. We meycomnend 
Mr. UoriM fiteptiuns’ Tulmne, Loth m on uequeto ■iimmerj of mi 
iinpoitent rarlod ia tbo Listory of Uie rclelioni boiwcen Ajiia and 
Kortm, ana M a lugyeHtavo trenlinent of ilio proUcm of why Portugal 
faileo and ICngland aueoeoded la fouadiag an Indian Empire.'*— 3 ’Ae 
Timm. 

* Mr. H. Mono Kteidiona ha* made a very nadaLlo book out of tho 
foundoUen of llic PorUij^rao imwor In India. Aooonlin;; to tho 
IiraoUcu of Uiu mnio* to which It Iwhinga it la callod a life of AfToijim do 
Alhuquorqno, Imt Uie (lovuruur U only tho contra! and mcMt imnortant 
flgttro in a liricP hiatory of the Pnrtn^cee in tlio Ifoat down to Uio tiiuo 
wliun tlio Xldtcli and Kiigliidi intrudod on their proeorroa ... A plea* 
■andy'Wrlttuii and trmtlwncthy book ou ait intcrefling man and uino.' 
—7^ SiUnrd4ij/ Srtiem. 

* It i* ever vrith a mom of idraanre tluU tho ozperioiiccd eritio mm 
iition a titlo^pago tlio iiamo of Mr. Mono Stophons. He !a always ei»ar 
and cogent, over a profound mauler of hii ■ubioet... . Albo([uenjoe 
hail more, pcrliaiia, than tho average defaota of hia qualitie*, bat ha 
was a man, and hi* career haa all the ehann of a romanoa oom* 
hined with a loaun in Uiorooghnea*. Mr. Stephens line never dona 
better work than in tliii bonk, themgh in extant it will hold but a small 
^Moo io'CompAHaon with hia oilier wiirfcs.'—2*11* 2 )at 7 y CkrmleU. 

' Mr. Motmo Stephen*’ AVitupierqKC i* a solid place of work, well put 
togellier, and full of Interest.'—* Tic Alkmteum. 

‘ Mr. hfoTM Steplien*' stndk-s In Indian and Porlugueee hutory have 
tlinriuglily well qualified him for t^qirooching the subject... Ue bo* 
prcMiited the facts of Albuquerque’s career, and aketobod the eveut* 
niaikiiig the rule of hia predeeeaur Almeida, and of bis ImtnerHato 
•aecesMiir* in Uia Onvamnrabip and Viceroralty of India in a ooinpaci, 
lodd, and deeply intoresUng form.’—TAo Aoofrmofi. 

' The story ia told by Mr. .Stephens witli hi* mmal ability and oare, 
and die book os a wlude may be reooinmended a* one of tlio miwt 
intercating in a very iutoroaiing aeriea.’—Tie Afanekmitr OHartliam, 

*An admirable monograph on Alfonso do Albuquerque.'—i?oai-. 

' ^ds ia an interesting serieo, but it haa no more readable voiome 
than that whieli deals with thebroad'Xninded, tanadous AHiaqaaqua.' 
—Tie I'orMira 

'Sir William Huntor ie again exeuptionaliy fortunate ia being aide 
to cxdist BO distinguished n apecialist as Mr. H. MorM Stephean . .. The 
aooomplisbed author of the ' SUiry of Portugal' haa been fullv equal tu 
hU high reiiutation in this monograph, and vnthin the spaoe of some two 
liundred page# Mr. Stejibens fomisnoo a bri^it and intereating oketeh 
of the rbie of tlie Fortogoeac power in India.’ — Tie BHffUsi Mail, 



®pinion0 of tbe IPtess 

OK 

SIR CHARLES AITCHISOK’S ‘LORD LAWREECE.' 

'Sir Okftrlst Aitclilwm in tbe lulniimble little monnip'Aitb he liw 
contcibated U> tbe “ Riilera of Imlin Bcriua ” Imnjpi t» liU Uiik prnfounil 
knowledge, meture jiiiigmcnt, end mat literary skill. Heiicu his 
biography it an aduiin^le (dcoo of wivk Buiincntly wurUiy of the 
exo&Uent eeries in whioli it a|>pcat«.'—n'mea 

* No man knows tim poUey, princlploN, and cliaraotur (»f Jdm 
X«wreaee bettor tlian Sir Chulee Aitoiiiann. I'bv salioiit foaluruM 
end rital prindplos of his work aa a ruli>r, Arst in tbe i'unjab. and 
aftorwarda as Vlcoruy, are wt forth witli reuiarkaltlo cioanioBi.'— 
iSeofntian. 

*TIio obapter on Afgiian alDvin is {nstmotive rc‘ailing.'»^ff>‘rttry 
TPbr/A 

'Nobody moretUorougUly qualiflvd than Sir (StarlM AilohiAin onuld 
hare been oltuaen to write Uiat skotoh of tho earotir of Txtnl Tstwrunou. 
without rridoli tbe aarioa devoted to India oonld not be ooitsidi-rod 
oom^dote.'— OUumw JTirmU. 

' No one ooulu have given the fiuitf of Lawraiuw'a life or eatliiuUcd 
their wd^t and importanoe more eleariy ur more intly .'—UaneAeuler 
Oitardian, 

* A book of really finit*rate interosL*—iiVe<'m«»'s Journnl. 

*Tboadmirable^' liulara ol India" aorioe gains anuthargond vnlnma 
in this sketch of the Indian career of Isinl I^awrcnoo. Sir Cliariva 
Altehison writos a grapbfo and brilliant aeoonnt of tfjo sup(iressiim of 
the mutiny in Uio Punjab and the eaiitnre of Delhi—Uio Mving uf Upiutr 
India by Isiwrenco.'—Ntn'fA Jtritwi Dttiy Afail. 

*It is one of thu volumes that duacrvce to bo aiMMially stnilied by 
those who wish to loam how cur great Incliua Kmpiru wus nrsoutxl.’— 
MttueAsHer Courier. 

'Sir Charles Aitehiaon writes a worthy and eminoD tly roailaldo mluniu. 
The book will be among the meet (Wfiular of tho aurlos.'—J /omo Aortas. 

'A meet admimbie eketob of tho groat work done Sir Jtdin 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, but saved it.'—ifaueAro/rr 
dSkaniuor. 

‘ Sir CliarleeAilohiaon'e narrative is uniformly marked bv dlroutuoss, 
order, clearness, and gnup; it throws a<liUdonal light into certain 
nooks of IiHiian affairs; and U leavos n[ton' tho ndud n very vivid 
and oompleto impression of Lord lAwroneu's vigomua, rasoiireeful, 
diseoming. and valiant personality.'—Netocas/k Daily CkronicU. 

* Sir Cuaiies Aitohlsoti has acootnnUshud bis task witli exceptional 
skill.’—Jfaih 

'Sir Chmee knows tho Punjab thoroughly, and has inado this Httlo 
book all tho more interesting by ids account of tho I'anjab under J ohn 
Lawrenoe and his aubordinatea.’—rorkaAfre PoiL 

' Tbe book is one that every itodunt of Eastern afTairi will poaseta aa 
a matter of course; it is of lueb great gonoral interest that it deserves 
a wide diela of r^en outside ita potion aa ono of the “ Rulers" 
•erioa.'— Obttrxsr. 



Opinion? of tbe ^rm 

on 

MAJOR ROSS OP BLADENSBURG’S 
‘MARQUESS OP HASTINGS.* 

* Major Rrdu of Bladeniliarg troM« hii labjoal nkilftillj tad attmo' 
Uveljr, and hki blonnplir of ILuUnj^ worihily nuntMu the high 
repnUtlon tA the t^w In wlildi it apiieon.’— 2iwt$. 

* line ]uoiuigTA|ih is enUtt«l to rank wlUi the beet of Clio Kcndce, Uio 
oompiler having d«dt capably and even britifauvUy wlUi hii nuitoiiali/ 
^XnglUk 2ieM. 

* InKlinot with interoei,''- Olatgov Svfiing Nem. 

' Ae roadallo ea it is insimetive.’—Globs. 

* Major ItoM of niA4loiwb«rg bos contributod A brief, door, and 
vigoronsly written life of tbe Marquees of Hastings.'—Aofsntm. 

' Major Roms does juetico to die enoip', poblio spirit, and presdence 
wliieb Lord Hontiugi diB])taycd.'<—ZeetM Uercarg. 

' A tr\ily admirable numograph.*—OI osetow Ucrald. 

* Major Roes biu done bk work admirably, and bids fair to be one of 
tiio best writers the Army of our day hoe given to tho country. ... A 
most acceptable aud entronoing little voluma'—Roily CkronCeln. 

* A most intoresting sketch of an eventful career.'—ZatioiTOol 
Jlfereery. 

' Major Roes has done hk work ozeeodingly well and nven ns a vivid 
pictnro of a great odiainktrotor. He abows us Hosunn botli ns a 
■ddier and dl^omatist, and the book may be sttMlied with odvant^ 
by oil wlio have any inlerust in oar Indian Bmplte. Wo have uutliiiig 
bat the lieortiesl ooumendatiun for a most intercatisg book, whioh, we 
trust, will be os widely read os it deserves.'—CoHvf Cbrcelar. 

'It k a volome that merits tho highest prtke. Major Roes of 
Bbulensburg hoe repmentad Lord HeaUngB and bis wo^ m India 
In the right ligbt, faithfully described the onontry os it woo, and in 
a masterly manner mokes one realise bow important was the period 
ooverod by thk volome.*—MoncAester Courier. 

* Admirably illustrates the eonihUofu and oborocter of oor rule In 
India. The story k told in n vigoioos and Inckl narrative.'-/lecerd. 

' A careful and mholorly inenioir.’—^ecplc. 

' Tliis szoellent monograph ought not to be overlooked bv onv one 
who wonld fully learn tbe bWocy of British rule in Indii^'—JliancAaifer 
ifiraeriner. 

' Major Ron of DlodensborB writes with ease and cileameee, and be 
gives the history of lord Hostings' odmlnktratioo with ears and 
rus^bt.'—liTewoasfle L»ad*r. 


t 



JHifonn wCM U 0 * of /mZm ' Sories, 3 *. 6rf. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OP THE INDIAN 
PEOPLES. 

^TANDjIIU) KDITIOK (TtmNTlJtTU), nXTIBKl) TO 1893. 

BxVKKTT.XIOItTH TMOOIAND. 

Thil RrUtion iuenr[>or.M<» tUo ■ufr;;nUi>ui rc«x*ivc<l 1 >y IIhi niiiliur 
fran THrcoton of PubHo InutrocUou anil nUior ufliicntlMUiil luiUiiiriUcii 
in Imlin; iU aUtliiUca oro hroiwht ilown to iliu Cciwuh nf iByi; iui>l 
iU Damtive, t<> 189a. TIu* work liM Koidvuil Uie nmtlintic npiinivkl 
of tLo nn^ of tlio Kn^iNlt Selioiil Ihianlx, :m<l Im Im'oii lraiu<laUNl 
into flro laii(pin{^ It U lor^lj oiiipIi)y<Ml for i.tliicatiiHiftl iu 

Eoroiio Mvl Ainuricn ami iw a U-xMiouk tirwirilHMl hy tli» Uiiivurmly 
of OaJoattn Ac ilM Kntrnitrc Kxatt>iiiAtit>ii fr«m 1H8A u> 1891. 

' "A Btiuf liiiiUjiy of the ImlErui tiy W. W. Ilmiti'ri priK 

nonOi • wr^ of liird’ii'Cyo viow IwUi of ImlU an«I of Iim fniiii Uto 

onrlioat dawn of hiatorical roconb .... A Work of iMitimrity uni of 
ori^ual ruluc.'— JJailv ifoKt (Loiulon). 

* Dr. HnnUir may bo Kaiil to haw jiruamUiI n connutcl of tlio 

rcfolta of hw rvaearoboH into tlio oariy biatory of fuiiia; n Hiibjint iiiHOi 
wbidi hia kiwwled^ ia at onoo QXO(!{itluu^ly wiilu amt oxocvilisq^ly 
tbomoi^h.'—^rotimaN. 

' Witbiu Uu eumjMMi of Bocno 350 {mcm vro know of no bbtury of tin 
people of India m oonoUo, wi intoreitin^, anil h> uMfitl for uducatiunol 
porpoM* At tbia’^I'Ae 5eioot Vourd OkruHiolr (IaiiuIuii). 

'For ita tite and tnbjeot then* it not a buUor wrilton or mnro truat* 
worthy bittory In exlatonee .’—TMn •foarNnf qf EtlKeaiioM. 

'Sntlioixnif^ityraviMilaatou&UUo it to iienamto iiotluu.'— 2 'Ait 7 'imrt. 

' Dr. Hnolar'i hittoiy, if brief, it coniprebenidTu. It it a HtoreliuoM 
of facta isiuthalU'd in a mouthy atjle; anil prownUnt, om libttory 
eboutil be, without tlio ellgliteal ouapioion of jirejotUoi; or Ro^ojoatinn of 
parttaaiuhip. Dr. llimtcr obuemw a Htyle of aovoro Miliiplirity, whldi 
it the teeret of an improaelve pruacniation of dotaiU.'->TAo JJtHlif 
Jieoiote CKdinlnirgli). 

' Dy far the bMt manual of Indian Iliatory that hat bltlicrio lKa>n 
pnbli^ed, and quite equal to any of tbo Illatoriool Huriet fur Sclnaila 
edited by Dr. Frooauui. We tnwt that it will anon Imi rettil in nil the 
•ulioola m thia Froaidonoy.'—TAa Timfu t^IniKii. 

Extraot from a ariUdaui by KdwimI Gilca, Kmi.. Insiiootor of Solionbi, 
Korthom Diridon, IkHnlmy I’rohideiiuy:—Mihtat wo roqnire ia a 
book which ahall be aocumto aa to facta, bnt not uvorlotoluil with 
thorn; wHUon in a atTle which aiuill iutorent, attmot, and k^UIo im- 
eiiltlrntod renden; ana ahnrt, beeauae it moat be auUl at a rcoaomdilo 
price. Theee cojulitiona have never, in my opiniun, been roollacd 
provioua to the iotrixlaetion of thia Imok.' 

‘ Tlio publication of the Hon. W. W. iluulcr'a " Scliocl lllatory of 
Indie ” it an event is literary biatory .*—ReU iC Jfeyyof (Colontta). 

* He haa ancoeeded in wriUnc a hiatory of India, nut only in aueh e 
way that it will be read, but aln In a which wo hope will lud 
young Encliriiincn and yotmg nailvea of India to think more kindly 
of eaurb other. The Oaloutta [Jnireriiity haa dono wi>ely in preeoribiag 
thia brief biatory aa a text'book for the Eatmnoa ExaniiuaUon.*-~ 2 'Ae 
Hindoo Patriot (Cnientta). 



Moi*h0 (Captain tCi'ottcr. 

STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY. 

* CtpUin Tmilor hfti a ready pon and a keen appreciatioo of eharaoter.' 

awl Qucritt. 

* Extremely well written and onttirtainiitg biographiea.'—PaAlle 
Oplvion. 

'8enaiblo. clear and fluuni.’— Spectator, 

* Tbe atuuy »f PlU la vrellnlj^h «chaniUve/— We»lmiN*tfr lieriev. 

'Captain UVotlcr writea fluently aiul Uiinkn worthily.’—i'all MaU 

OastiU. 

‘ autl lUecrinditALing pa^wnu'^Didilln t/»l 9 . JfApaelw. 

HISTORY OP INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA, 

ynoM 1836 TO 1880 (a volti.). 

' Hifi dupton am ll■•vvr dull, and aro often pietoreeqM.’—f?raj»Are. 

'Clmrly, aldy, and kriijlitly written.'—TVidit. 

'Uh) gencnxiM and liberal aitirit whksli animatea the writer.'— 
Ill/tek»0otr» itoffoslM. 

* Ho wriU« iliiwingly anil i« never dnll. By dear oxpudtion and 
a light touch he ninirlrce to make even hie leu attractive tO{uet 
inlemtins ;.'—Jiuijliek IfiMorlc'il Uewiev. 

'No (lart’of thmu viilitmee will be read wfUi greater fnterett than 
tlte etory uf tiiu Mutiny; It la told nm{dy and with much finve.'— 
Sattmlap ilcriew. 

'lliere la no other rouortl uf the aame (wriod ao co]nplcte.ao hill, 
•0 eaiily intidUgilde, and eu easily read.'—Seo^swun. 

* Numeroon as aro tho bistoHoa of India ilcaling with tide period ... 
wo do ant liiwitAte to aay that none apiirMebos tiiU one in ooinpletcncea, 
aocumey, niul iutetwu and nuataiiiad iiitcrurt.’—Lllernry Worlt. 

HISTORY OF INDIA PROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. 

Nxvr Edition, Hsviskd abd Eki^arubd (i vol). 

*Tbb b a new and ealap„'od edition of a book which, in Ita original 
fonn, was undimbiwliv ime of the uiuvt popular hlatorit* of India that 
had yet been written.—l/oMtc Asm. 

(Jfw notices nt tbo flrat etUUon uoe Tlmee, Speeiator, Saturday 
Review, AetuUvtp, Jirit. Qmirterlg Retime, &c.) 

LIFE OF THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE. 

‘Dda valunblo addition to pnitnlar literature.’—dlAewCKm. 

' Captain Truttor b not uie firvt writer who haa vindicated hb 
fDalhoMlo’a] utvmory; but he liaa done it feorlealy and well.*— 
■Solanloy Reriete. 

WARREN HASTINGS: A BIOGRAPHY. 

' As a piece of lltoruy work this book haa h^h merits. ... It b 
a valnablu contribution to hbtwy, oud should be read by every one 
ae a correoUvo to Macaulay.*— World, 
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